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PREFACE. 


J.N  General  Vdlancey's  Iri(h  Grammar,  it  h 
Hated,  that  according  to  Neuman,  "  Hebrew  letters  do  each 
lignify  the  idea  either  of  motion,  fpace,  or  matter.  Hence 
every  Hebrew  word  rauft  be  at  once  a  name,  and  a  definition 
of  the  fubjeft ;  and  all  objedts,  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  muft  be  known  as  loon  as  their  names  are  known, 
and  their  feparate  letters  confidered.  Ihe  proper  names  of 
men  being  borrowed  from  fuch  ideas  as  Adam,  i.  e.  Red 
Earth,  it  is  more  rational  to  fuppofe  our  learned  anceftors 
named  their  letters  from  men  rather  than  trees."* 

United  with  the  features  which  nature  prefents>  hills  arc. 
the  prominent  objects,  and  from  their  heights,  trees  were 
fometimes  allufively  called  by  their  names.  Thus  Ceidet 
which  may  be  written  Ced,  is  Celtic  for  an  hill;  and  Ccd-ar, 
or  the  great  tree,  took  its  name  from  this  appellative.  The 
word  Ah,  pronounced  A'ljh  or  Ajh,  is  alfo  head  or  hill  j  and 
this  is  an  old  Hebrew  name  for  man,  and  a  Britifli  name  for 
a  tree :  But  thefe,  which  prove  that  the  features  of  nature 
gave  names  to  men  and  to  trees>  prove  not  that  either  men  or 
trees  gave  denominations  to  thefe  features,  or  to  letters.  On 
the  contrary,  I  (hall  prove,  that  from  the  great  natural  ob- 
jects of  the  earth,  nearly  every  name  was  originally  derived  : 
And  where  a  departure  from  fuch  defcent  is  imagined,  it  is 
generally  to  be  attributed  to  fancy,  and  the  raiftake  may  be 
placed  to  our  ignorance  on  this  fubject. 

In  defcribing  nature,  the  fymbols  employed  originally 
pointed  out  the  fea^ures  of  its  great  parts,  and  not  its  little 

*  The  Gaelic  alphabet  i.s  suppose  to  have  beea  named  from  trees,  I 
shall  prore  tbat  it  naii  derived  otberwUe, 
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nccidental  circumftances.  We  muft  therefore  fearch  for  fym- 
bolical  reprefentations  of  thefe  features,  and  not  for  the  trees 
of  Gaelic  or  other  alphabets.  That  the  names  of  men  were 
borrowed  from  fuch  ideas  as  our  author  mentions  cannot  be 
admitted  5  and  it  muji  he  particularly  remembered  that  words  for 
land,  for  luater,  beads  of  land,  beads  of  water,  feas,  flreams, 
■plains,  and  for  tbeir  borders,  are  all  that  we  can  expect  in 
uames  for  the  features  of  any  country,  or  fhefymbols  com- 
poling  their  names. 

The  old  raonofyllabic  words  of  the  world  ftill  exifting  In 
languages,  contain  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes :  They  com- 
pofe  a  great  number  of  words  recoverable  in  fenfe ;  and  their 
allufions  will  be  more  eafily  reconciled  when  the  terms  them* 
felves  are  tfnderftood,  than  they  can  for  the  prefent  be,  from 
unlkilfulnefs  in  their  fignifications. 

The  reader  of  the  following  pages  will  percftive,  that  thefe 
raonofyllables  refer  directly  to  the  ancient  names  of  Afia,  of 
Africa,  and  of  Europe;  and  he  Will  judge,  that  they  mufl 
refer  alfo  to  their  oldeft  languages.  That  they  not  only  point 
out  meanings  in  the  words  of  each,  which  originally  de- 
fcribed  nature;  but  the  imports  of  common  allufions  alfo, 
:n  which  they  have  been  otherwrfe  employed. 

In  eftiraatihg  monofyllabic  terms,  fome  knoM'ledge  of  their 
fignifications  muft  be  acquired.  From  this  book,  it  is  hoped, 
that  this  information  may  be  gained ;  that  the  old  appella- 
tions fof  tfie  parts  of  nature,  and  for  their  fettlements,  will 
exhibit  words  fufficient  for  comprehending  thefe  terms,  and! 
for  (liewing  more  juffly  the  fenfes  of  their  allufions.  In  books 
of  education  we  have  often  old  appellations  introduced;  but 
fo  little  are  they  known,  their  parts  fo  little  underflood,  and 
io  wrongly  are  they  divided  into  fyllables,  that  the  moft  un- 
tkilful  could  not  more  compleatly  have  fucceeded  in  derang- 
ing their  letters,  feparated  as  they  are,  according  to  our 
common  mode  of  partition. 

In  various  inftances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  monofyllabic 
terras  in  names  are  not  only  mifunderftood,  but  that  they  are 
often  wrongly  fpdt  and  pronounced,  f/ora  our  not  havipg, 
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forages,  been  enabled  to  difcrimlnate,  fo  far  as  to  divide 
coinpouud  terms  into  their  original  words. 

It  NVill  not  then  be  prefumption  to  affert,  that  we  muft 
cotnprehend  nneient  appellations  before  we  can  analyfe  them  • 
That  u^  muft  properly  divide  them  to  underftand  their  mo^ 
nofyllabic  terms-but  to  divide  them  properly  we  mull  learn. 
i  he  ufnal  order  of  chance  muft  be  laid  afide.  We  muft  fplit 
no  old  monofyllabic  words,  nor  form  any  from  parts  of  an- 
cient terms  without  futficient  reafons. 

To  analyfe  old  words,  obferve  that  initial  confonants 
torm,  from  their  founds,  prefixed  words.  B,  C,  D  G  F  T 
and  r  have  eaeh  ..  or  .  annexed  in  their  pronunciation  • 
Thas  B  IS  pronounced  Bee,  Ch  Cee,  D  is  Bee,  &c.  Again 
F,  L,  M,  N,  R,  and  S,  have  E  prefixed— thus  Fis  Ef  L 
IS  El,  M  is  Em,  &c. 

Roots  are  generally  two  letters,  the  firft  a  vowel,  the  fecond 
a  confonant-fometimes  the  two  firft  are  vowels,   and  the 
third  IS  a  confonant.     Pr./W.w/.«tf„/,  in  lyjiables  are  ge- 
nerally words.    Pofifixcs  are  often  augments  or  diminutive!  * 
Where  two  or  more  monofyllabic  terms  compofe  the  name  it 
13  fometuues  difficult  to  difcover  whether  the  ending  be  a 
fubftantive  or  an  adjective;  and  nothing  but  a  comparifon 
of  the  features  of  nature,    with  the  idea  reprefented  by  the 
compound  term,  will  decide  this,  and  the  real  import      In 
moft  cafes,   however,    we  had  luckily  fynonymous  names, 
given  when  thefe  names  were  underftood ;  and  thefe  muft  all 
be  confidered,  to  find  their  agreement  and  their  fenfes 

Befides  the  fpellings  given  to  the  founds  of  thefe  letters, 
we  have  in  old  alphabets  peculiar  names  attributed  to  them 
flowing  from  words  which  reprefented  hieroglyphics 

Into  this  preface  I  (hall  introduce  a  few  of  the  fancies  of 
authors  concerning  letters,  and  (hall  endeavour  to  give  their 
original  fignifications  more  perfeftly  than  in  Eflay  6th,  and 
flill  more  ufefulJy  than  they  have  hitherto  been  delivered. 

A. 

r«irfK'"/T''''^V''°''^'"S  to  fome  authors,  A  and  >,  is 
called  by  Gaelic  writers  AU.^  (AiUm)  an  ./;;.,  ^  fir  tree,  or  a 
In  Wiaeman'.  Eogli.h  Grammar,  1T64,  our  diminutive,  are  inserted. 
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falfti  tree.  It  ?s  called  in  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew,  Alp  or 
Alepb  5  in  the  Perfic  and  Arabic,  Elif;  and  in  the  Coptic  and 
Greek  Alpha. 

Alcph  is  ftated  by  Bellarmine  to  mean  a  cif^,  or  a  prince. 
By  Scallger  it  is  conficlercd  as  the  firft  found  which  children 
utter.  By  Caninus  it  is  faid  to  imply  an  ox,  and  Mr.  Baxter, 
to  fliew  the  truth  of  this,  has  fixed  horns  to  Akpb. 
*  But  Alc'pb,  written  in  Hebrew  Alp,  implied  primarily  an 
Lead,  (the  Alpes  mean  heads,  as  I  have  Ihewn  in  this  work). 
jilp,  as  an  head,  meant  ^Moi  firft.  The  letter  A,  in  the  Gaelic, 
nieans  likewife  head  or  firjl,  hill,  promontory,  &c.  As  im- 
plying bead,  it  may  be  one  of  water  or  of  land  j  and  the  head 
of  water  may  be  a  ftream,  or  it  may  be  a  fea  head.  Aa  or  A 
water,  is  a  river  in  Germany,  whofe  old  name  was  Alpha. 
A  an  headland  (A)  is  pronounced  Au  :  It  changes  to  Av,  Af, 
Ef,  Epb,  Ev,  and  Em,  in  a  variety  of  old  names. — Av,  the 
fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  Ail,  and  El.  Hence  Aleph,  Elif,  or 
A'llim,  may  mean  a  fea  head,  or  ftream.  And  as  Ef,  F,  or 
Pb  are  the  fame  in  pronunciation  j  and  A  or  Aa  means  the 
fame  as  la  (by  page  xhii)  rcgwn-^Alpba,  which  was  the  old 
name  of  the  rfver  Aa,  may  imply  the  fea  head  region. — Great 
ftrcams,  conneded  diredtly  With  the  fea,  arc  often  called  fea 
heads,  or  little  feas. — ^Thus  the  Niel,  or  Nile,  from  Ni,  the 
the  fea,  and  El,  an  head,  or  £/  a  diminutive,  means  the  fea 
head,  or  the  little  fea.  Alpha  then  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  foiae  bead-land,  or  from  iomtfca  bead,  like  the  Nile. 

ABEL. 

Ahcl,  as  a  common  word,  is  rendered  in  our  expofitions  of 
the  fcriptures,  vanity,  breath,  and  vapour.  As  the  name  of 
a  city,  it  is  rendered  mourning ;  but  Pag?iinus  judged  that  it 
referred  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  without  analyfing  it, 
he  called  it  a  valley,  or  a  plain. 

The  world  was  named  from  a  juft  difcrimination  of  its  fea- 
tures. Words  for  the  wants,  for  the  neceffaries,  and  for  the 
conveniences  of  man,  explained  a  few  only  of  the  imports  for 
the  appearance*  of  nature  j  and  the  proper  names  which  were 
originally  applied  to  hills,  to  vallies,  to  feas,  to  rivers,  to 
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plains,  and  to  their  borders,  were  long  iince  loft  to  mankind 
Id  tlieir  fignifications. 

But  thefe  proper  names,  as  mere  appellatives,  could  not, 
from  their  conftant  ufe,  be  forgotten ;  and  fome  of  them  \ver« 
in  time  held  facred,  and  even  worftiipped  by  the  ancients  as 
gods. 

Emerged  from  the  idolatry,  tho'  not  from  the  ignorance  in 
names,  of  former  times,  we  now  unwifely  account  that  terri- 
tories were  generally  named  from  men  ;  but  from  neither  gods 
nor  men,  can  we  rationally  derive  few  of  our  appellations. 

j4bel  may  come  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and 
changed  to  Av  and  Ab,  as  in  the  Ana,  a  mountain ;  El  may 
be  a  diminutive,  and  Abel  may  imply  the  little  head  or  little 
hill* 

Or  Abel  may  be  derived  from  Av  or  Ab,  the  fez  or  water, 
and  El  a  diminjjtive,  or  El  an  head. 

Or  El  in  either  of  the  above  cafes  may  be  a  change  of  Err 
or  Er,  border,  to  El. — Hence  Abel  may  imply  according  to 
the  original  root,  added  to  the  import  of  the  poftfix. 

"  The  Irifli  word  Ur,  fays  an  ingenious  Celtic  writer,  fig- 
nifies  a  covering  over,  zfpreadi?ig  upon.  Hence  it  is  transferred 
by  them  to  a  variety  of  objects,  and  in  which  this  image  pre- 
feats  itfelf,  as  mould,  earth,  fire,  water,  verdure,  heath, 
evil,  flaughter,  &c."  But  in  the  features  of  nature  we  ought 
to  Ihew  from  what  roots,  words  particularly  flow. — t/r  then 
may  be  derived  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  changed  to 
Ar  and  Uf :  oj:  from  yfv,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Ur : 
or  from  Or,  border,  changed  to  Z7r.— Water  and  land  being 
the  component  parts  of  the  globe,  and  their  names  from  dif- 
fering roots  running  into  the  fame  words,  become  in  fome 
cafes  not  diftinguift>able  from  one  another.  Streams  too  com- 
ing from  hills,  are  fometimes  called  from  their  heads  :  And 
hills  reding  on  the  fides  of  ^re^ms  may  be  named  from  theij: 
water. 

•  AnoMRNTg  are  formed  h\f  con.ionanfs  vith  broad  voireh  ;  <hns  On 
it  au  augmeat  iu  (he  (laelic  and  Spanish  :  Oil  or  01,  in  the  Gaelic  and 
other  langua^ei,  is  also  an  augroenl.  Vimisvtives  are  formed  tcith 
tb^  tame  comonants  ttilh  small  rowels  ;  IhuH  Kn  and  bt,  or  FA  or  Jf, 
are  diminutiven.     At  aud  Ot  are  an<jmcn,ta;  Et  and  It  Jini  diminutive 
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Words  for  fea,  for  water,  for  itream,  for  valley,  for  plain, 
for  hill,  and  for  their  borders,  changing  fo  as  to  become  the 
fame  in  various  inftances,  it  would  be  matter  of  furprife  that 
We  fliould  precifely  find  the  import  of  every  letter.* — The 
figure  of  the  Coptic  A  is  fomething  like  oar  italic  A,  were  it 
written  from  right  to  left. 

Mankind  will  fcarcely  fiippofe  that  fo  much  ignorance  ha« 
been  advanced,  fo  much  erroneous  judgment  been  paffed,  and 
fo  little  juft  difcriraination  been  employed,  as  in  our  com- 
ments on  the  names  of  \ht  facred  fcriptures . — On  thefe  our 
ivifdom  hath  truly  been  "  a  'vjani  of  under/landing."  Provi- 
dence who  befl  knoweth  what  is  neceflary  to  man,  hath  in 
this  inftance  fhewn  us,  of  how  little  we  can  really  boaft  !  At 
the  fame  time  it  hath  difcovered  to  us,  into  how  many  errors 
we  have  fallen,  through  the  negleft  of  applying  that  reafon 
with  which  we  were  originally  endowed. 

Few  are  the  men  who  bring  any  new  things  to  our  thoughts. 
We  are,  I  fear,  of tener  the  propagators  of  error,  than  the  ef- 
tablifliers  of  truth  :  And  frequently  are  we  the  unlkilful  ex- 
pounders of  the  mythology,  of  the  hiftory,  and  of  the  geo- 
graphy  of  the  world. 

Of  the  compound  name^  relating  to  thefe,  no  one  as  yet 
underftands  even  their  divifions  into  monofyllables ;  nor  com- 
prehends the  component  parts  which  they  defignate. 

AMON,  or  AMMON. 

You  have  been  taught,  reader,  the  founds  only  of  letters. 
I  fliall  herein  fhew  you  fome  of  their  original  ufes  in  names  j 
and  will  proceed  with  analyfing  the  names  themfelves.  In  a 
Jirjl  attempt  for  the  laft  two  or  three  thoufand  years,  we  mufl 
expect  difficult  roads  to  encounter — our  ways  are  not  paved, 
and  many  are  the  intricate  paths  which  lead  aftray — but  we 
muft  not  abandon  our  journey  to  places  fearched  for.  One 
of  thefe  found,  leads  to  another,  where  more  information  as- 
fifts  us  in  our  pafTage.     At  every  habitation  we  get  fome  in- 

•  Names  when  compared  with  places,  or  feafares  which  they  repre- 
»pnl,  ape  easily  explained  ;  but  when  situations  and  featnres  are  n»- 
known,  some  dlUicnlty  obtains. 
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telligence  of  our  wrong  fteps,  and  find  where  we  parted  from 
our  true  road.  As  we  advance  our  travel  is  regulated.  The 
hills,  the  vallies,  the  water,  the  plains,  and  their  borders, 
become  familiar,  telj  Us  their  names,  and  direct  us  n^ore  cor- 
rectly. A  few  hulls  now  and  then  befet  us ;  and  we  find 
mankind  dreaming  of  their  giving  a  variety  of  names  to  the 
univerfe.  That  their  lands  are  the  fun,  njioon,  and  fiars— 
that  thro'  love  their  diftriSs  were  named  from  the  gods ;  and 
i\i\o  fear  that  they  took  epithets  from  the  devils.— r-Thus  ig- 
norance finds  raai^y  allufions,  tells  many  plaufible  tales,  many 
flrange  fi:ories,  and  gives  njore  filly  relations  than  eyen  ima- 
gination would  conceive. 

**  Ammon,  or  Hammon,  or  Hamaun,  or  Jupiter  Arnmon,"  fays 
an  author,  the  celebrated  god  of  the  ^Egyptians,  was  probably 
a  deification  of  Ham,  whofe  pofterity  peopled  Africa,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  Mifraim,  the  founder  of  the  /Egyptian 
polity  and  power." 

Tbefe  terms  are  explained  hjereafter,  and  we  leave  gods, 
demi-gods,  and  heroes,  to  the  mythologift,  who  draws  from 
ancient  records  abundant  proofs  of  thefe  and  other  perfonages 
having  been  fuppofed  fponfors  to  names  of  the  material  world, 
as  well  as  to  a  variety  of  names  in  the  world  of  fancy. — An- 
cient appellations  were  given  the  world  before  the  ignorance 
of  idolatry  took  place  j  and  the  import  of  thefe  only  do  I  wifli 
to  refcue  from  oblivion. 

ARARAT  and  CAUCASUS. 

Ararat  !$  faid  to  meat)  "  the  curfc  of  iremhling ;"  but  the 
eurfe  of  trembling  reprefents  not  our  idea  of  Ararat.  A''araf, 
if  not  a  ridge  of  hills,  is  a  mountain  with  two  heads,  A  or 
Au,  varied  to  Ar,  therefore  an  head,  is  repeated  in  defcrip- 
tion  :  and  At,  an  augment,  is  poftfixed.  Ararat  then  means 
the  great  hills  or  heads. 

In  like  manner  Cau  is  hill,  and  Cas  is  the  fame,  and  G/.V- 
cajus,  as  Ui  is  territory,  means  the  hill's  territory. 
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ARMENIA 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  "from  Aram,  tie  father  of  the  Syrians ; 
or  from  Harminni,  the  mountain  of  the  Minians." 

But  in  this  country  lies  the  head  of  the  Frat.  Ar  then 
comes  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au  and  Ar.  Men  from 
"En,  land,  with  M  as  a  prefix,  which  means  head ;  and  la, 
territory.  And  Armenia  implies  the  ivater  bead  land  territory.* 
The  land  then  in  queftion  was  named  from  its  natural  fitua- 
tion;  and  without  confidering  "  Ara7n  the  father  of  the  Sj" 
riansj,"  or  the  Mountain  Harminni  of  the  Miniam"  (which  in 
etymology  founds  fomething  like  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  in 
law),  we  have  Ihortly  fhewn  that  this  country  received  its 
name  from  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

ARAB. 

In  eftimating  the  defcent  of  names,  we  find  men  always 
applying  allufions  or  fimilitudes :  The  further  they  recede 
from  nature,  the  nearer  they  proceed  to  the  vanilhing  point 
of  its  light.  In  fpeaking  of  the  name  Arab,  they  enquire  not 
for  his  country  j  nor,  by  what  marks  it  is  known  :  They  have 
been  accuftoraed  to  aenigmas,  and  confider  our  names  as  their 
riddles.  If  we  afk,  what  is  an  Arab  ?  We  are  told  that  it  is 
^'  one  luho  Uesfnares" — that  it  fignifies  "  one ivbo  multipliei'—- 
that  it  implies  "  locufls" — and  that  it  denotes  "  a  ivindc^U}." 

Now  an  Arab  is  a  man  of  Arabia,  and  Arabia  muft  be,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  expofitors,  the  landof  fnares,  the  country  of 
inultipUcation,  the  region  oflocufis,  and  the  territory  of  windows. 
— Hiftory  furpifhes  us  with  proofs  that  men  always  laid 
fnares,  and  that  they  always  multiplied  j  and  from  thefe  parfs 
of  the  explanation  it  fliould  feem  that  we  are  a/Z  Arabs. — 
But  hiftory  hath  never  Ihewn  us  that  there  was  a  region  oflo- 
cufis, nor  a  territory  of  windows ;  nor  that  this  region  of  Ip- 
cufts,  and  territory  of  windows,  was  Arabia,  the  country  of 
the  Arabs. 

•  It  will  sotuelimp?  appear  «hat  (he  endings  in  la  and  i«s  variafionn, 
are  as  above  redundant.  Tlie  men  who  ofteu  added  those  endings 
^new  not  the  itnporta  of  ibe  names. 
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I  have  rendered  the  word  Arabia,  the  border  (be  territory ; 
but  as  Ar  may  alfo  mean  the  fea,  and  Ab,  head,  Arabia  may 
otherwife  mean  the  fea  head  territory,  and  Perjia  the  fttne. 
We  find  too  that  this  territory  is  called  Ethiopia  in  the  fcrip- 
tures,  which  means  the  little  fea  head  territory. 

Many  are  the  old  names  of  towns  which  range  under  this 
letter.  I  have  felefted  a  few,  and  have  examined  the  given 
imports  of  a  variety  of  others.  In  Hebrew  it  is  fuppofed  that 
every  word  is  explained  by  its  root,  prefix,  and  pojlfix — but 
this  is  only  aflerted — no  Hebrew  names  have  been  rightly  ej^- 
plained.  I  will  therefore  continue  this  expofition  under  other 
\etters,  in  order  to  promote  more  rational  comments  on  the 
facred  fcriptures. 

Under  the  article  Eve,  fee  Adanu 

B 

B,  Be,  or  Bee  is  explained  in  the  following  pages.  In 
names  it  may  mean  head,  hill,  hill  ridge,  &c.  Be-ta,  as  Ta 
(a  change  of  TV)  island,  the  hijl  ridge  or  hill  territory.  But 
B  is  called  Birch  by  Gaelic  writers,  frop  this  tree  being  named 
Beth  in  their  language.  Mr.  Baxter  terms  the  Hebrew  Betb 
"  Litera  Balans  or  Ovina,"  and  fays  that  "  its  found  was 
learnt  from  the  ftieep."  I  have  fhewn  in  the  article  Italy, 
that  It  and  lib  may  mean  ridge,  and  B-it,  B-itb,  or  B-etb  may 
be  hill  ridge :  And  if  the  letter  be  placed  as  anciently  fome 
writers  aflert,  pQ  ,  it  might  not  only  have  reprefented  an  head, 
hill,  or  houfe,  but  heads,  hills,  houfes,  town,  &c.  Hence 
we  have  Bethlehem  aqd  numerous  names  derived  partly  from 
this  letter.  To  this  I  Ihall  ftate,  that  Ad  is  water,  and  Bad, 
in  the  Gaelic,  is  a  fpring  or  water  head;  and  in  this,  and  a 
great  variety  of  inftances,  B  implies  head. 

I  wifh  not  by  this  eflay  on  letters  to  be  fuppofed  as  pro- 
claiming wonders,  for  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  are  fitted 
to  form  words  either  for  hills  or  dales ;  for  fea,  water,  or 
ftream,  and  for  their  borders — that  for  differing  imports,  we 
have  moft  times  different  afTemblages  of  thefe  letters  em- 
ployed j  and  where  they  are  alike,  they  muft  be  compared 
with  tlieir  fubjeds,  to  which  they  feparately  refer,  in  order 
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to  dlflinguifli  the  fenfe  Intended.  To  fhew  the  ufe  of  Utters, 
however,  informing  proper  names,  will  require  much  inveJUgaiion^ 
to  which  we  have  hitherto  never  attended. 

BELUS. 

In  Judea,  a  little  river  was  named  Belus,  from  El,  z  lake, 
B,  head,  and  Us,  region. — Pliny,  in  book  30,  chap.  26,  fays, 
that  it  rifes  from  a  lake,  and  runs  into  the  fea,  a  few  miles 
from  it.  It  is  faid  to  imply,  **  Ancient,  to  grow  old,  to  perifh, 
and  to  mean  nothing"  I  hope,  reader,  that  you  will  not  fay 
that  it  means  lefs. 

From  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  we  find 
that  El  may  mean  the  fea  or  water,  and  it  often  alfo  means  a 
lake;  but  if  El  come  from  A  or  Au,  an  hill,  changed  to  Al 
and  El,  then  Bel  will  mean  the  hill,  hill  ridge,  or  the  high 
place.  People  of  the  eaft  delighted  to  live  upon  hills. — ^They 
adored  them,  and  worfhipped  gods  named  from  them  j  and 
hence  Bel  became  a  name  for  a  god. 

The  word  Err,  or  Er,  border,  changes  alfo  to  £/in  various 
names,  in  which  cafe  Bel  implies  the  head  or  ridge  border. 

BROOK. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  Nachal  (Nhl)  fignifies  a  valley." 
And  authors  lament  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  for  a  hrooh  alfo. 
They  fay  too  that  there  is  no  diftinSion  made  between  a 
brook  and  a  river  by  this  word  in  the  fcriptures.  As  I  know 
not  Hebrew,  I  cannot  with  certainty  oppofe  their  aflertions 
in  that  language }  but  I  fliall  prove  them  not  to  be  well- 
founded  in  the  language  of  common  fenfe.  I  muft  then  Hate 
that  Nachal  means  a  river,  and  not  a  fmall  ftream ;  but  Nhl 
may  have  other  vowels  fupplied,  and  then,  inftead  of  a  river, 
or  great  running  water,  it  may  imply  a  little  water,  or  a 
little  ftream. 

Brook  has  for  its  root  Oiche,  Ock,  or  Ok,  water;  with  R 
prefixed,  it  will  mean,  by  effay  6th,  the  flowing  or  running 
water,  or  the  ftream  :  And  with  B,  which  means  head  or  hill, 
it  will  mean  the  head  or  hill  flream.  Brook  then  is  a  name 
.  which  may  be  applied  to  any  ftream,  large  or  fmall,  running 
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from  fome  head.* — But  Nbl,  with  the  vowels  fnpplied,  al- 
ways Ihews  of  what  fize  the  ftream  is.  Nacbal,  from  Nacb, 
the  water,  Jl,  deep  or  great,  means  a  great  water,  a  water 
valley,  or  a  bottom  ;  but  with  thefe  vowels  it  never  means  a 
fmall  ftream ;  and  hence  Nacbal  may  be  applied  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Nile,  &c.  It  may  alfo  be  applicably  ufed  with 
the  word  Torrent,  as  this  is  generally  confidered  a  high  water. 
Great  difficulties  appear  in  words  before  they  are  analyzed; 
and  greater  muft  have  obtained  where  the  mode  of  analyza- 
tion  was  never  underftood. 

BABEL,  BABYLON.— 5^^  Letter  N. 

In  the  letter  B.  I  find  no  explanation  of  Hebrew  names 
correft.  The  fcriptures  give  us  fimply  appellations.  Com- 
mentators, abfurd  fignifications,  and  allufions,  which  often 
titiate  the  fenfeof  the  words  in  connexion. 

In  eflay  6th,  and  in  the  following  account  of  the  import  of 
letters,  I  ftiall  Ihew  their  ufes.  If  I  do  not  every  where  ex- 
plain myfelf,  the  reader  will  refer  to  other  pages  for  further 
information :  And  I  muft  here  inform  him,  that  I  advance 
nothing  without  a  proof  fomewhere  in  this  book.  At  my 
leifure  I  (hall  bring  all  my  proofs  into  an  alphabetical  form 
for  a  vocabulary,  which  will  be  delivered  gratis. — But  time 
may  ftop  my  hand.  I  have,  however,  proceeded  forae  way 
in  the  tafk,  and  hope  to  compleat  it. 

G  and  C. 

G  in  old  alphabets  comes  next,  and  is  called  by  Celtic  wrl- 
ers,  Gort,  the  ivy  tree,  and  fometimes  Gatb,  a  fpear.  But 
Gort,  or  Gart,  is  alfo  Gaelic  for  an  head.  In  Hebrew  it  is 
called  Gimel,  quafi  fay  authois,  a  camel,  which  we  may  with 
as  much  re(!5itude  render  bull.  In  the  Coptic  and  Greek  it 
i."!  named  Gamma.     In  the  Syriac  Gamla,  or  Gamela. 

In  page  20,  I  have  flicwn  that  Cam  may  be  derived  from 
jimb  or  Av,  changed  to  Am,  as  in  the  Amu  or  Amus,  a  lake 
of  Tartary,  or  in  the  Amoa,  now  the  Oxus. — Am  may  mean 

•  I  mean  not  here  to  say,  that  two  wordf  are  often  necessary  or  pro- 
per for  one  stream. 
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water,  or  the  fea.  England  has  many  ftreams  named  Cam, 
Camel,  &c.:  Buflia  has  one  named  Gam.*  Cani%\dk.t,  that 
is  a  Kvater  head.  In  Br'igantia  it  is  Gan.  G  and  C  were  the 
fame  letter  in  old  names.  They  imply  head,  bottom,  inclo- 
fure,  &c.  by  eflay  6th.  With  Am,  border  or  head,  either 
Cam  or  Gam,  by  page  20,  may  alfo  mean  a  valley,  a  bottom, 
a  hill,  or  a  ridge.  We  Ihall  further  flate,  that  Rian  means 
little  fea,  and  Grian,  from  the  fame  Celtic  language,  is  little 
fea  ^OT J ou,  littJe fea  noLhow,  or  little  fea  1.4ND.  G  will 
therefore  mean  a  bottom,  hollow,  or  land. 

Ava  is  alfo  a  name  of  a  river,  little  fea,  or  fea  head,  from 
Av,  the  fea,  and  A  a  contraftion  of  An,  a  diminutive ;  or  of 
A,  importing  head ;  and  this  word  may  be  changed  to  Ama, 
and  mean  little  fea.  In  Gimel  and  Gamma,  Gim  is  changed  to 
Gam ;  and  El  is  alfo  a  diminutive,  as  it  is  in  Gamela.  In 
Gamma  the  M  is  doubled,  and. with  the  following  A  forms  a 
diminutive  noun.  In  like  manner  Mul,  from  Av,  Au,  Al, 
and  Ul,  means  water,  and  with  M,  as  head,  &c.  M7d  may 
imply  the  head  water ;  and  Mulla,  its  diminutive,  the  little 
head  water,  wherein  L  is  doubled. — Further  the  word  Ban, 
from  An,  water,  and  B,  head,  means  the  head  water  j  and 
Banna,  the  little  head  water ;  in  which  N  is  doubled.  And 
this  doubling  of  the  laft  confonant  often  happens  in  fuch 
nouns,  not  only  in  names  of  places,  but  in  names  of  man- 
kind ;  Thus  from  John  we  form  the  diminutive  Johnny. 

In  Gamma  then,  a  diminutive  noun,  the  M  is  doubled. 
Ama,  alfo  the  little  fea,  or  fea  head,  may  be  written  Amma, 
and  imply  the  fame  3  and  with  G  prefixed.  Gamma  will  mean 
the  little  fea  head  or  bottom,  little  fea  hollow,  or  little  fea 
hksp,  gnd  the  fame  as  Grian :  And  this  word  or  letter  will 
anfwer  to  the  river,  to  the  valley,  or  to  tl^e  lattd  of  the  Nile;  oj: 
to  apy  like  ftream  or  land. 


Implies  Coll,  which  in  the  Gaelic  like  G  means  bead,  end, 
hollow,  i*fc.;  but  it  is  ufually  explained  by  Coll,  the  hazel 
tree.     In  Hebrew,  Curr  is  a  fountain,  in  which,   from  Av, 
•  From  what  rollows.  Cam  or  Gao»  may  mean  a?  a  ssa  head,  a  6oy. 
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varied  to  Au  and  Ur — Vrr  may  imply  water,  and  C  head  or 
hollow.  The  Capb  or  Kopb,  of  the  Hebrew,  is  nearly  allied 
to  this  letter.  Capb  is,  however,  by  Caninus,  called  a  pahnt 
and  Kopb  an  ape  or  a  trionkey.  Mr.  Sbarpe  fays,  that  the  de- 
fcending  ftroke  of  the  letter  is  its  tail. — But  Capb  and  Kopb 
may  mean  water  head,  as  I  have  iliewn  in  the  word  Copte. 
The  Copti  living  at  the  water  head  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
lied  Seas,  took  their  names  from  the  lands  lying  on  thel'e  feas, 
and  their  heads.  Thefe  letters  alfo  feem  to  denote  thefe 
heads  in  their  Coptic  figures. 

ISlr,  Sharpe,  on  the  Greek  language,  fays,  that  "the  Coptic 
letters  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Greek ;  but  as  the  names 
are  not  iEgyptian,  and  no  infcription  has  been  difcovered 
confifting  of  any  of  thefe  alphabetical  charafters,  till  after  the 
Greeks  were  in  poffellion  of  iEgypt,  under  the  Ptolemys,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  fancy  or  conjecture  to  imagine  that  the 
iEgyptians  were  the  authors  of  them." 

But  Monf.  Delia  Valle,  ftates,  "  that  the  Greeks,  when  they 
exprefs  numbers  by  letters,  for  No.  6,  ufe  the  letter  So, 
which  they  fuppofe  not  to  be  a  fingle  letter,  but  a  compound 
charafter  of  Sigma-Tau  5  but  they  give  no  reafon  for  their 
opinion.  By  the  Coptic  alphabet  it  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  6th  letter,  tho'  it  be  wanting  in  the  Greek.  The 
Copti,  he  fays,  pronounce  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
but  after  the  ancient  manner.  He  further  ftates,  that  he 
lound  fome  Coptic  letters  on  a  Mummy  among  the  Hiero- 
glyphicks,  which  Ihews  that  they  were  in  ufe  before  that  way 
of  writing  was  loft." 

In  the  letters  G.  and  C.  we  have  taken  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

CALVARY. 

Calvarius  is  fald  to  mean  "  a  place  ofjlulls,  fo  called  from  its 
fimUitude  to  tbefigure  of  ajhull."  We  may  here  only  hint  that 
Cal  means  head  or  liill,  Ver  or  Var  is  border,  and  la  or  lus  is 
territory ;  and  the  hill  border  territory  fcems  to  be  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  this  name,  whatever  it  may  in  allufion  have  - 
meant  in  later  tiroes. 
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CAPERNAUM. 

This  is  faid  to  mean  "  the  JieUl  ^repentance,  the  city  of 
COMTORT,  iotun  pf  pleafure,  and  the  bandfome  city"  whilft 
thefe  are  ample  titles,  they  feem  too  elegant,  too  contradic- 
tory to  be  true.  This  name  is  faid  to  come  from  Cepbar,  a 
village,  and  Nacbum,  repentance ;  or  from  Nabum,  hand- 
feme,  and  Capber  a  field.  But  Capernaum  lay  on  the  border 
of  the  fea  of  Galilee.  Cap-er  then,  from  Ceap,  head,  and  Av, 
Au,  Ar,  and  Er,  the  fea,  may  here  be  the  fca-head  j  and  as 
Am  or  Urn  is  border  land,  and  Aum  an  inflexion  of  this  word ; 
and  further  as  N  is  often  like  T,  &c.  a  prefix  only  in  the  end- 
ings of  names,  we  may  render  this  word  the  fea-bead  border 
land.  But  I  give  this  as  a  probable  meaning  only,  and  ven- 
ture it  as  a  fubftitute  to  fink  our  ftock  of  improbable  tales. 

GATH, 

Said  to  mean  a  prefs,  refers  not  to  fuch  an  abfurd  epithet, 
in  the  name  of  this  place;  but  is  derived  from  Aitb,  here  Atb, 
an  hill  or  ridge ;  and  G  like  C,  as  a  prefix,  implies  inclofure. 
Gaib  therefore  means  ibe  fortified  beigbt. 

GAZA, 

Said  to  mean  a  goat,  (which  animal  might  better  reprefent 
a  fatyr  than  Gaza),  comes  from  Ais,  an  hill,  and  has  G  as  a 
prefix,  to  ihew  its  ancient  inclofure  or  camp. 

GESHUR 

Is  faid  to  be  **  ibejigbt  of  ibe  valley,  or  "  tbe  vale  oftbe 
•j;,"'  from  Gbei  or  Gbie,  a  valley,  and  Sbur,  to  hold  a  view, 
&C." — "  otherwife  tbe  vale  of  tbe  wall." — But  Gefb  may  be 
derived  from  Ais,  an  hill,  with  G  prefixed.  Gais  is  alfo  a 
torrent  or  ftream,  and  is  pronounced  Gejh,  and  Ur  is  border  j 
and  the  llream  border,  or  the  hill  border,  is  often  a  valley. 
The  GefbuTites  were  therefore  the  dream  or  hill  borderers. 

GOMER. 

On  Gamer  we  have  a  variety  of  pleafant  ftories  written.— 
From  Gomer  came  the  Cumari  or  Cumbri,  Cay  authors  j  but 
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they  have  not  fhewn  how  this  defcent  comes.     I  refer,  there- 
fore; to  the  following  pages  for  the  import  of  Gomer. 

GOMORRHA 

Is  faid  to  mean  "  rebeUious,"  but  it  may  come  from  Go,  the 
fea,  Mor,  great,  and  Ra  or  Ratb,  a  town,  &:c. 

GOSHEN, 

Said  to  mean  "  approach  or  rain"  which  defcribes  no  land, 
i?  derived  from  Go,  the  fea,  and  Sbcn,  head  land  ;  and  mean 
the  fea-head  land. 

In  giving  name  to  this  land,  the  word  Gojben  does  not  fix 
V^cther  it  were  land  on  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  name  Ramefcs  iliews, 
tliat  it  was  on  ihefea  road,  or  the  Red  Sea  :  For  Ratfi  means 
the  road  ,*  and  the  road-head  land  is  the  import  of  Ramefes, 
the  Ifraelites  muft  then  have  lived  in  the  land  mentioned  in 
Shaws  Travels. 

GILEAD. 

We  are  fometimesprefented  with  defcents  of  names,  which, 
on  a  curfory  view,  appear  more  credible  before,  than  after  a 
due  examination  of  them  hath  taken  place. 

"  The  mountains  of  Gilead,  which  lay  caft  of  Jordan,  fe- 
parated  the  lands  of  Amon,  Moab,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Ma^ 
7u-Jfcb  from  Arabia  deferta.  Gilead  is  often  put  for  the  whole 
country  beyond  Jordan,  Ertfebius  fays.  Mount  Gilead  reached 
from  Libanus  northward  to  the  land  poffefTed  by  Sibon,  King 
of  the  Amorites,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
The  ridge  (ridges)  of  mountains,  therefore,  muft  have  been 
70  leagues  from  north  to  fouth,  and  included  the  mountains 
of  Seir  and  Bafan,  perhaps  all  thofe  of  Trachonitis,  Auran, 
and  Hermon." 

"  Jacob  returning  from  Mefopotamia  was  overtaken  by  Laban 
on  thefe  mountains,  and  it  is  ftated  that  he  raifed  a  heap  of 
ftones,  for  a  monument  of  the  covenant  between  them,  and 
called  it  Gal-haed,  the  heap  of  witnefs,  from  whence  came 
the  word  Gilead" 

•  See  Ram-bead,  page  141, 
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But  this  word  may  be  derived  from  A  or  Au,  an  hill, 
changed  to  Al,  El,  and  11,  as  in  bill. — Ead  is  head  or  ridge, 
in  Eada'tU,  the  Gaelic  for  Italy;  and  in  which,  //  and  Ead 
are  bead  or  ridge,  ll-ead  will  therefore  mean  the  hill  ridge ; 
which,  with  Cot  G  implying  inclufure  prefixed,  will  read  the 
bill  ridge  inclofure  j  and  this  meant  all  the  hills  beyond  Jordan, 
and  the  country  included,  to  the  river. 

Gllead  was  then  fortified  by  its  hills,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  noted  as  defenders  of  their  country.  Gad  is  faid  to  mean 
armed,  prepared,  l^c,  A  Defender  and  a  Glleadite  were  there- 
fore fynonymous  terms  j  and  places,  fo  defended,  were  com- 
pared to  Gllead.  Out  of  Gideoris  Gllead,  or  bill  ridge  camp, 
therefore,  which  lay  on  the  weft  of  Jordan,  and  ivbicb  com- 
mentators bave  never  underjlood,  were  thofe  not  prepared  for 
battle  to  depart.    But  I  muft  not  become  expofitor. 

HERMON,  HERMONIM. 

Hermon  implies  the  inclofed  heads  border  land,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  hills  of  its  border:  and  In  and  Irn  were  ori^i- 
nally  ufed  in  naming  places  for  territory,  as  in  Lubim,  which 
is  written  for  Lyhla.  Hernwntm  then  means  in  the  features  of 
this  land,  ibe  bill,  or  bills  border  territory  * 

The  land  included  by  thefe  hills  is  named  alfo  Iturea,  in 
which  It  is  hill  or  ridge,  Ur,  border,  and  Ea,  territory  j  and 
the  hill  or  ridge  border  territory,  anfwers  exactly  to  what  has 
been  ftated  of  Gllead  and  Hermon. 

See  more  under  the  letter  H. 

Hitherto  we  have  contended  for  the  features  of  nature. 
The  letter  A  feemed  to  refer  to  an  hill,  and  to  mean  first  ; 
ta  2ifea  bead,  &c.  rather  than  to  an  ox.  B  feemed  to  refer  to 
the  boufes  or  beads  on  tbe  borders  of  fome  fir  earns  or  bills,  rather 
than  to  tbe  bleating  ofjheep.  G  and  C  to  a  •valley,  to  beads  of 
Jeas,  to  rivers,  to  lakes,  &c.  inftead  of  ivy  bufbes,  fpears,  ca- 
mels, apes,  or  tnankies.  I  have  fliewn  that  the  terms  by  which 
I  have  rendered  thefe  letters  approach  to  truth ;  and  am  next 

•  The  translation  Hermans,  by  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  Psalms,  is  im- 
proper from  the  heads  border  land  or  Hermon,  ia«ludiDg  all  the  hills  of 
Ihia  country,    get  the  letter  H, 
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to  fliew  thnt  D  refers  direftly  as  a  Coptic  HicrogJypblc  or  fym- 
bol,  injigmficatton,  as  well  as  in  figure,  to  the  land  of  iEgypte. 

D 

D  or  T  Ddt,  Daletb,  or  Delte,  is  faid  to  have  the  form, 
and  the  name  of  a  door — but  I  know  not  by  what  whim  this 
can  be  difcovered.  I  have  fpoken  of  the  letter  D  in  my  6th 
eflay. — The  Greek  A  hath  always  been  fuppofed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  land  of  iEgypte,  called  Delta.  No  hiftorian,  no 
antiquary,  no  grammarian,  no  etymologift,  ever  doubted  this. 
The  fuppoiition  ftands  as  the  creed  of  ages  '.—But  let  truth  be 
heard. — I  have  fliewn  that  £/ may  imply  water  ^  D,  head, 
and  Ta,  land ;  and  that  the  head  or  high-water  land,  may  be 
the  drowned  land.  But  not  to  infift  wholly  on  this  analyfis — 
Dilc  is  Gaelic  for  inundation.  It  is  written  Del  in  Delgovicia; 
and  in  Deluge,  which  is  a  word  of  Gallic  origin,  if  Uge  be  af- 
pirated.  Deluge  will  mean  the  huge  or  great  inundation. — ^The 
.Egyptian  Delta  then,  as  Del  is  inundation,  and  Ta  is  land 
or  territory,  by  page  xliii.  means,  what  it  anciently  was,  tbs 
inwidation  land :  And  the  letter  Delia  is  the  Coptic  Dalda ;* 
and  both  of  thefe  being  hieroglyphics  only,  gave  not  appella- 
tion to  the  Delta ;  but  took  their  figures  and  names  from  this 
territory. 

Miftake  not  reader,  ajbadovjfor  its  Juhjlance. — ^Whilft  ety- 
mologifts  plead  privilege  for  cormnon  opinion,  do  you  approxi- 
mate to  right  thro*  common  fenfe. 

We  have  here  found  a  letter  to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  a 
known  territory.  An  emblem  or  figure  of  the  chief  part  of 
^gypte.  In  Arabic  and  Perfic,  Dal  feems  in  its  figure  to 
reprefent  a  combe  or  a  valley,  and  it  is  in  the  Gaelic  a  word 
for  a  Dale. 

DAMASCUS. 

"  Is  commonly  derived  from  Domejbech,  a  Jack  full  of  blood" 
or  it  is  ftated  to  mean  "Jimilitude  of  burning,"'  "  or  oftbe  kifs," 
"  or  of  tbe  pot,"  "  or  oftbefack,  &c."  But  in  Damafcus,  D 
means  head.  Am  border  or  plain,  and  the  word  Dam  the  head 

*  The  Coptic  Dalda  is  more  descriptire  of  this  land  than  the  Gre?li 
Delta  it  at  preseot. 
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border,  or  the  plain  :  Jfc  is  water,  and  Us  territory ;  and  th4 
water  plain  Urriiory  fcem5  to  be  the  import  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  oldeft  cities  of  the  world. 

The  letter  D  is  pronounced  Dee,  and  this  is  fhcwn  in  the 
following  treatife  to  mean  alfo  a  water  head  or  ftream.  D 
then  may  refer  to  a  head  of  water,  or  a  head  of  land. 

It  has  been  fafluonable  for  3000  years  not  to  confider  the 
features  of  lands  which  are  to  be  defcribed,  yet  the  nearer  w6 
approach  to  truth,  the  nearer  have  we  found  ourfelves  de- 
fcribing  nature.  Damafcus  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Scbam. 
—We  write  5  for  Es,  in  Efcot'ia  and  in  Efpana. — In  forming 
Scbam  the  Turks  have  tranfpofed  ^fs,  water,  becaufe  it  i* 
ufnal  to  begin  the  word  with  water,  where  it  attends  laird, 
and  to  end  it  with  a  fyllable  which  denotes  the  territory. 
Scbam  then  is  a  contraftion  oi  Jfcham,  which  means  the  fame 
as  I  have  already  found  this  name.  The  ivaicr  harder  terri- 
tory :  or  tie  tvafcr  plain  territory. 

The  Hebrew  names  in  D  are  all  wrongly  rendered.  The 
reader  iieed  not  doubt  this,  if  he  attends  to  what  has  been 
ilareid  «f  Damafcus. 

E. 

The  figure  of  the  Coptic  E  feems  to  reprefcnt  an  he.fd  land 
from  which  a  ftreain  iflues  at  an  aperture.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  reprefenting  a  fpring  or  the  fource  of  a  river. 
E  is  He  in  the  Hebrew.  Caninus  confiders  it  to  be  a  fort  of 
a  ivorrti  or  cocbin^al.  Mr.  Baxter  has  a  furpriiiijg  conjediire 
6n  the  draught  of  this  letter,  aird  calls  it  Litera  Foemhiea.  In 
the  Coptic  it  hath  the  power  of  Eiy  wliich  is  the  fame  as  h 
— thus  lulain  is  the  Gaelic  for  Ifiand;  aud  therefore  the 
Coptic  Ei,  and  the  Greek  epfilon,  may  flow  from  Oicbe,  wa- 
ter, changed  to  Oigbe  and  Eigbe.  It  may  alfo  flow  from 
Aigbe,  an  hill,  of  which  Eigbc  is  an  infle6lion,  and  may  be 
pronounced  Ei.  Eta,  or  E  long,  may  mean  ibe  lead  territory, 
and  alfo  an  houfe  as  in  the  ^thiopie,  or  it  may  mean  tic 
water  territory. 

E  was  called  by  Celtic  writers  Eahba,  ox  Eadha,  iheajpen 
tree-j   but  Eabba  is  alfo  the  Gfre^it;  name  of  eurfirft 
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Eve.  Authors  have  never  attended  to  the  imports  of  their 
letters,  nor  have  they  fully  comprehended  the  names  of  our 
firft  parents.  You  will  then  reader  cxcule  the  following  ac- 
count. 

EVE. 

Eahba  may  be  derived  from .^  or  Jiu,  an  h^ad,  as  in  Ahury 
or  Anbury. — Au  will  var)'  to  Av^  En),  and  Eb,  as  in  Evora  or 
Ehora ;  and  as  Bh  is  in  the  Gaelic  the  fame  as  Vy  Ebb  or  Ealb 
will  be  the  fame  as  Ev  or  Eav,  and  if  we  add  the  poftfix  A 
or  E,  which  may  mean  territory,  Eva  or  E^e  may  imply  the 
territory  head  :■ — But  as  A  and  E  are  often  contra6tions  of  An 
and  En,  diminutives ;  Eabba,  Eva,  or  Eve,  may  imply  ibs 
fittle  head,  or  mother  ofmatikind. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  other  words  for  bead,  denote  alfd 
V^man  in  the  Celtic — thus  Be  and  Tot  are  tvoman;  and  thefe_ 
mean  head  alfo. 

ADAM. 

Of  Adam  as  well  as  Eve  many  are  the  inapplicable,  and  at 
present  uncertain  origins  of  his  names.  Jt  has  been  ufual  to 
derive  it  from  Ad^mah  vegetable  earth.  Profogorws  in  Sancbo' 
rjatbo  apud  Eufeb.  fignifies  Jirjl  made,  which  is  a  miftake. 
when  referred  to  Adam.  Mr.  Bryant  lays,  that  Ad  and  Ada. 
fignifyfirji,  but  he  mifapprehends  the  next  part  of  the  name. 
Sir  JViUiam  Jones  fuppofes  Adam  to  be  derived  from  Adim,. 
which  in  the  Sanfcrit  he  fays  tneans /i»^^ry?,  Salef^ys,  that 
the  Perfians  render  xhe-v/ovdi  Adamb,  first  Man;  but  he 
does  not  analyfe  the  word.  Parkburjl  fuppofes  the  name  to. 
be  derived  from  Bedemui  fignifying  likenefs,  &c.  But  tb© 
fcripture  gives  the  name  Adam  to  both  fexes,  and  the  name- 
is  generally  rendered  Red  Earth  ! 

It  is  faid  in  Sbuckfords  Fall  of  Man,  that  man  was  called 
Adam  from  Admah  the  ground — tlie  woman  Ashe,  from  A'ljb,-, 
man,  out  of  whofe  fide  flie  was  taken  ;  which  analogy  he 
fays  is  loll,  if  we  take  the  names  of  other  languages. 
.  We  are,  however,  not  informed  from  tliis  what  A\jh,  man, 
nor  AJl>c,  woman,  means — A'ljb  then  may  be  rendered  from 
Aiit  Gaelic  for  an  head,  which  is  pronounced  A\Jb  and  ^jb. 

■*b2 
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Many  eftates  and  jjarlfhes  of  this  kingdom  arc  fo  named  from 
their  lituations  on  hills  or  heads, — "We  muft  alfo  note  that 
j^lftjc,  Ajb'i,  or  Ajhel  is  the  diminutive  of  Ajb  or  A\jb,  Gadic 
for  head,  and  means  little  head.  Adam  was  named  A'ljb  or 
Ajb,  head,  from  the  heads  of  the  earth,  and  Eve  was  named 
AJb\  or  AJbel,*  from  the  httJe  heads. — But  Amba  is  the  Gaelic 
for  man ;  and  Ad  is  head,  chief,  oxjirjl.  Adamba,  therefore, 
the  Gaelic  tor  man,  means  as  in  the  Perfic,  the  first  Man. 
Ealba  is  woman,  which  becomes  Ebba,  Ek'a,  and  Eve :  But 
as  i^\%  often  changed  to  Mh,  Embe  is  alfo  woman. 

Ad- Amba  was  then  the  first  Man,  and  by  ufing  the  fe- 
minine or  diminutive  termination, 

Ad-Embe  was  the  first  Woman.  It  appears  then  that 
words  for  head  denoted  man  and  woman. 
.  Adam,  placed  in  a  garden  for  protection,  was  taught  per- 
haps as  he  required  inftruftion. — Various  are  the  fanciful 
meanings  attached  to  his  refidence  Eden ;  all  given  without 
reference  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  without  comprehend- 
ing the  manner  of  beftowing  old  names.  To  approximate  to 
their  or'rgina?  imjxjrts,  I  have  analyzed  therrt.  There  are  fe- 
vera!  other  Edens :  Amongft  thefe  there  is  one  on  Mount  Li- 
hanus,  near  the  river  Adonis — another  at  the  head  or  point  of 
Arabia,  Their  names  denote  the  fituations  of  their  lands— 
the  two  laft  would  be  appropriately  defcribed  by  iuat:r  beads, 
or  bead  lands — io-iun  or  dly  would  be  undcrftood :  Pleafure 
defcribes  no  feature  of  nature,-  and  it  would  be  better  intro- 
duced into  an  Arabian  Tale,  than  into  the  expofition  of  Eden 
in  Arabia,  into  thdtof  £J<:n  ouLibanns,  or  into  that  of  Eden, 
whofe  lands  were  on  dreams,  and  whofe  heads  ran  to  parti- 
cular points,  which  may  be  rendered  tbe  beads,  or  waters  ier- 
ritory;  or  tbe  girt  /j?;^  defcribed  in  the  fcriptures. 

In  Mr.  He^vlet's  Bible  we  have  tlic  following  coDcife  ac- 
count of  Eden.  "  The  word  Eden,  in  Hebrew,  Signifies  Plea- 
fore.  Hence  feveral  verfions,  and  among  the  reft  the  Vulgate, 
have  rendered  it  tbe  Place  or  Garden  of  Pleafure.  But  it  is 
fufficiently  evident,  from  feveral  palfages  of  fcripture,  that  it 
is  the  proper  name  of  a  country;    for  Cain  is  faid  to  have 

•  It  is  thus  writfen  in  Robinson'i  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Bibl?. 
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dwelt  in  the  Land  of  Nod,  on  the  eaji  ofEihn  (chap,  iv  Sc  xvi.) 
It  has,  however,  exercifed  the  fagacity  of  commentators  to 
determine  the  fpot  where  Eden  was  fituated.  The  learned 
Heidegger,  Le  Clerc,  Pere  Abram,  and  Pere  Hardouhi,  place 
Paradife  near  Damafcus,  in  Syria,  about  the  fprings  oi  Jordan. 
But  this  is  deftitute  of  all  the  marks  fpeciilcd  in  the  Mofaicai 
defcription,  which  ought  to  be  the  pi-incipal  teft  in  this  en- 
quiry. San/on,  the  late  Mr.  Hadrian,  Reland,  and  Calmet, 
place  Eden,  in  Armenia,  between  the  ri)rings  or  heads  of 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Phafis ;  but 
this  fcheme  is  not  much  better  fupported  than  the  former, 
modem  travellers  having  difcoveied  that  tlie  Pbajls  does  not 
rife  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  the  ancients  pretended ; 
but  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  ia 
Mount  Caucajus" 

*'  But  there  ftill  remains  a  third  opinion  to  be  confidered, 
and  this  is  indeed  fupported  by  all  the  paflages  of  fcripturc, 
where  Edeji  is  mentioned.  According  to  this  the  terreftrinl 
Paradife  was  fituated  upon  the  united  ftream  of  the  Digilat  or 
Hiddekel  and  Frat,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Shat  al  Arab ;  that 
is  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  whidi  begins  two  days  journey 
above  Bajrab;  and  about  5  leagues  below  divides  again  into 
two  or  three  channels,  which  dilcharge  themfelves  into  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  The  Shat  al  Arab  is  therefore  the  river  paf- 
fing  out  of  Eden,  which  divides  into  four  heads  or  different 
branches,  and  makes  four  rivers,  two  below  the  Pifon  and 
Gibon,  and  two  above  the  Euphrates  and  Hiddekel.  This  opi- 
nion was  firft  fuggefted  by  Caloin,  and  it  is  with  fome  little 
variaiion  followed  by  Stepbanus  Morsnus,  Bocbart,  and  Huetius, 
Kftiop  of  Avranches.  See  Univerfal  Hiftory."  This  writer 
further  obferves,  that 

"  By  PisoN  Huetius  underftands  the  weftern  dream,  which 
arofe  from  the  parting  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  and 
by  Havilab,  the  eaftern  tra(!i  of  Arabia,  lying  near  the  bottom 
of  the  Perfian  Gulph  j  but  Reland  and  Calmet  confider  the 
river  Pi/on  to  be  the  PbaJis ;  and  the  Gihon  to  be  the  Araxes. 
Thisopinion  is  fupported  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity; 
tut  the  whole  is  involved  in  obfcurity  from  the  great  changes 
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^hich  the  deluge  muft  have  produced  on  the  earth,  and  our 
confequent  ignorance  of  antidiluvian  geography." 

EDEN. 

On  this  word  various  difquifitionshave  been  written.  Au- 
thors call  it  delight  and  phafure,  and  I  could  wifli  for  once  to 
have  applauded  their  judgments :  But  deligbt  and  pha/ure  de- 
fcrlbe  the  features  of  no  part  of  the  univerfe,  and  Eden  is  a 
foriion  of  the  earth. 

-  The  word  Ed  may  be  derived  from  J'tih,  which  often 
changes  in  old  names  to  ylit,  to  Aid,  and  Ed,  wliich  afpirated 
implies  head  or  hill :  or  it  may  be  derived  from  M,  water, 
varied  to  Ed :  En  is  hjid,  and  ihe  bead  la?id,  or  the  ivaier  land, 
<nay  be  the  import  of  that  land,  which  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
flreams,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  ran  into  the 
l^erfian  Gulph.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  as  in  the 
vfoxAAdaniy  Ad  or  Ed  means  not  only  bead,  hxxi  Jirjl;  and  that 
En,  land,  may  imply  habitation,  Eden  might  mean  by  allu- 
fion  tbejirjl  habitation  of  man. 

Mc/es  wrote  of  Eden  fomewhere  on  its  weftern  horder.  His 
appellations  were  then  perfeftly  known,  and  in  their  refe- 
rences to  the  lands  of  Eden,  they  were  appropriately  chofen, 
for  marking  the  countries  to  which  they  alluded.  Men  liave 
Ipng  attained  the  common  words  of  languages ;  but  they  have 
never  attempted  with  fuccefs  a  <very  long  liji  of  ihe  ancient 
proper  names  oftbe  wor/^.— Names  which,  from  their  connec- 
tion with  common  words,  convey  particular,  tho'  at  prefent  un- 
known imports.  Our  ignorance  of  the  fignifications  of  old 
names  has  doubtlefs  been  a  great  impediment  in  rightly 
tranflating  the  fcriptures;  in  the  underftanding  of  a  great 
part  of  ancient  hiftory  j  and  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  ancient 
topography  and  geography  of  the  earth. 

I  have  intimated  that  men  are  unacquainted  with  ancient 
f  roper  names ;  and  am  forry  to  add,  that  the  meanings  of  their 
oum  7iames  derived  from  tiie  features  of  nature  are  yet  un- 
known. The  names  of  their  dwellings  arejiill  loji  in  import. 
The  meanings  of  old  names  of  ejlates,  manors,  parijbes,  coun* 
■^es,  diftri^s,  kingdoms,  and  gf  all  the  divifions  of  tlie  glob© 
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are  unknozon.  The  Imports  of  the  names  of  all  our  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  •unbiow?i  in  fignification.  Even  the 
words  bouff,  'Village,  ie-jjn,  city,  and  all  other  names  of  rff:~ 
dcncci  are  loft  in  import.  Many,  ho^^'ever,  are  our  learned 
and  worthy  men  >  and  yet  the  name  Man*  has  itill  its  import 
'unknoivn:  Edek,  his  tirft  refidence,  is  a  name  ioialfy  Ja/i  in 
. lignification ;  and  all  the  appellations  by  which  its  liourids, 
and  its  territory  are  delcribed  are  equally  uitkwwtt  in  their 
mcatiings. 

The  learned  have  written  volumes  on  the  ancient  names  of 
places,  without  comprehending  their  formation  and  ufc  J  and 
without,  comparatively  fpeaking,  giving  one  appellation  a  ra- 
tional defcent.f  To  corred;  their  errors,  we  too  might  wyite 
volumes. 

With  the  utmoft  diligence  ought  we  to  redeem  the  time  loft, 
and  with  the  mofl  ferious  confideration  for  our  weak  concep- 
tions, for  our  falfe  reafonings,  even  in  things  faered,  ought 
we  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  in  forming  opinions  for 
ourfelves;  and  itill  more  careful  ought  we  to  be,  in  not  mif- 
leading  mankind,  where  we  can  give  nothing  in  proof  of  the 
principles  which  we  may  be  addrefling  to  them. 

To  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  of  foreign  nations,  before  the 
chriftian  apra,  we  owe  1500  years  of  mythological  rant;  and 
■from  our  youth  being  conftantly  taught,  \h.Q  languages,  the 
manners  and  the  cufoms  of  thefe  nations  have  we  generally 
adopted  their  mythology  ia  names,  for  2000  years  fince. — 
How  long  we  may  live  iu  this  land  of  darknefs  I  know  not ; 
but  I  Ihould  hope  that  men  will  ceafc  to  be  deified,  that  the 
gods  will  difcontinue  giving  appellations,  apd  that  the  lands 
and  habitations  of  the  whole  earth  will  one  day  again  refut«c 
their  appropriate  and  original  ligniiications. 

On  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  we  have  fuppofed  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  fjtuated.  I  have  given  you  a  derivation 
of  Edt-n;  and  in  pages  150  and  151,  Plutarch's  account  of  the 
Evpbrates :  His  account  of  the  T'i^ti  i^  as  follows. 

•  This  Dieani,  I  presume,  the  territory  head  or  elu'^. 
t  See  tlic  note  under  the  article  Nijer, 
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TIGRIS. 

"  Tigris  is  a  river  of  Armenia,  flowing  from  Araxes,  and 
the  lake  of  Arfacis,  formerly  called  SoUax,  which  Signifies 
running,  and  carried  downward.  It  was  called  Tigris  on  this 
occafion." 

"  Bacchus,  thro'  the  anger  of  Jww,  running  madj  wandered 
over  fea  and  land,  defirous  to  quit  his  difteraper.  At  length, 
coming  into  Armeiua,  and  not  being  able  to  pafs  the  river 
before-mentioned,  called  upon  Jupiter,  who  litiening  to  his 
prayers,  fent  him  a  tiger,  that  carried  him  fafely  over  the 
water.  In  remembrance  of  which  accident  he  called  the  river 
T'igris,  as  TbeopbiJus  relates  in  his  firft  book  of  Stones.  But 
Hermefiayia  tells  the  ftory  thus. 

"  Bacchus  falling  in  love  with  the  nymph  Alpheftbaa,  and 
being  able  to  vanquifh  her  neither  with  prefents  nor  entrea- 
ties, turned  himfelf  into  the  fliape  of  the  river  Tigris,  and 
overcoming  his  beloved  by  fear,  took  her  away  and  car- 
ried her  over  the  river,  begot  a  fon,  whom  he  called  Medus^ 
who  growing  up  in  years,  in  remembrance  of  the  accident, 
called  the  river  by  the  ngme  Tigris,  as  Arijionymus  relates  in 
his  third  book." 

"  In  this  river  a  ftone  is  to  be  found  called  Myndan,  very 
white,  which  whoever  enjoys,  ihall  never  be  hurt  by  wild 
beads,  as  hcQ,  of  Byzantium,  relates  in  his  third  book  of 
rivers." 

*'  Near  to  this  river  lies  the  mountain  Gauran,  fo  called 
from  Gauran,  the  fon  of  the  Satrape  of  the  province  of  Roxa- 
Ties ;  who  being  extremely  religious  and  devout  toward  the 
gods,  received  this  reward  of  his  piety,  that  of  all  the  Perjians 
he  only  lived  three  hundred  years ;  and  dying  at  laft  without 
being  eyer  afflidted  with  any  difeafe,  was  carried  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  Gauran,  where  he  had  a  fumptuous  mopu- 
fneut  ereiSled  to  his  memory :  Afterwards  by  the  providence 
of  the  gods,  the  name  of  the  mountain  was  changed  to  tliat 
of  Mauforus." 

*'  In  this  mountain  grows  an  herb,  which  is  like  wild  bar- 
ley.   This  herb  the  natives  heat  over  the  fire,  and  anointing 
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thcmfdvcs  with  the  oil  of  it,  are  never  fick,  till  the  neceffity 
of  dying  overtakes  them,  as  Sojlratus  writes  in  his  firft  col- 
ledion  of  fabulous  hillory." 

You  will  here  perceive  reader  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  unlkilfulnefs  which  in  early  times  attended  the  expla- 
nations of  old  names  ;  You  will  alfo  difcover  the^t^ions  and 
rataances  accompanying  thefe  expofitions. — You  will  not  then 
expe<S  me  to  clear  up  all  difficulties,  to  refolve  all  unknown 
terms.  You  will  not  blame  me,  if  I  perform  a  part  only  of 
the  talk,  which  men  of  early  ages  fliould  not  have  left  for  the 
prefent  generation  to  atchieve ;  nor  men  of  the  prefent  gene- 
ration have  fufFered  an  unlearned  man  to  have  undertaken.— 
I  often  addrefs  you  with  fear  for  my  abilities,  with  great  ap- 
prehenfion  for  my  judgment,  and  with  much  fufpicion  that  I 
am  defeftive  in  refearcb: — But  I  have  written  to  correft 
VULGAR  ERROKS,  and  whcrcvcr  I  add  to  them,  to  bb  cor- 
rected. 

One  error  let  me  here  correft  of  ray  own. — The  fea  heads 
of  tbe  Red  Sea  and  the  Perjian  Gulpb  were  called  ihe  Eritbrean 
(Eritbrian  rightly),  and  I  have  rendered  this  word  in  page 
xxli.  tbe  border  bead  littkfea  :  But  words  for  zvater  generally 
begin  names,  and  Rian  means  a  road  as  well  as  a  Utile  fea  ;— 
Er  may  be  derived  from  j4v,  the  fea,  changed  to  Ju,  Ar, 
and  Er:  Itb  or  //  may  mean  head,  or  be  a  diminutive.  And 
the  Eritbrian  may  imply  tbe  fea  bead,  or  tbe  little  fea  road,  and 
^gree  with  the  term  red  fea,  or  fea  road,  with  the  word  £«- 
pbrates,  and  with  the  names  Perjia,  Cbaldea,  CiJJia,  Sec. 

Nebel  is  faid  in  Morier's  Travels  thro'  Perfia,  &c.  to  be  the 
prefent  name  of  the  head  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  this  means 
the  fame  as  Niel  or  Nile — tbe  little  fea.  The  Perftan  Guhb 
is  named  tbe  fea  bead  road,  and  the  Tigris  or  Hidckcl  is  one  of 
ibe  little  fea  beads  of  the  road. 

In  HiDEKEL  or  Chidekel,  the  word  Ek,  which  changes 
to  E^,  Acb,  Ac,  &c,  in  the  Ecclejhurn,  in  the  Eic  or  Ec,  the 
Acba,  the  Acbates  or  Acberon,  in  Acbaia,  and  in  tbe  lake  AcrO" 
nius  or  Boden  Sea,  means  water  or  fea.  Ekel  therefore.  El 
being  a  diminutive,  meaps  tbe  little  fea,  and  the  fame  as  Nebel 
or  Nile.    Expofitors  fay,  that  by  taking  away  what  they  terra 
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the  afpiration  Hi  or  Chi,  that  Dekel  is  the  name  of  the 
Tigris.  But  this  cutting  off  Hi  or  Cbi,  tho'  not  beheading, 
goes  very  nearly  to  the  decapitation  oi  Hidekel;  for  Hid  ox 
Chid  means  head,  and  refers  in  this  name  to  the  little  Jca  bead 
of  the  Perfian  Gulpb,  even  at  this  time  called  Hidekel. 

The  appellation  Euphrates,  Phrat,  or  Frat,  comes  from  Atf^ 
the  fea,  varied  to  Ev,  Ef,  F,  Epb,  and  Evpb ;  and  Rad  or  Rat, 
a  road ;  and  the  fea  road,  or  the  Perfian  red  or  road  fea,  is 
-the  import  of  the  Frat.  In  the  head  of  this  ftream,  it  ftill 
retains  its  name ;  its  eaflern  branch  being  called  Murad,  in 
,  which  Mu  is  water,*  and  Rad  as  before.f 

In  the  defcription  of  Eden,  Mojes  fhews  its  place.  He  flates 
that  it  had  a  river  named  Pisom,  of  which  name  we  have  yet 
jio  modern  account.  It  is  derived  from  h,  water,  and  On, 
great,  with  the  prefix  P,  which  always,  in  words  for  land  or 
water,  means  head;  and  the  great  head  Hvater  is  the  import  of 
Pijon.  This  river  it  feems,  like  the  Tigris,  which  moves 
more  in  a  zigzag  courfe  than  any  other  ftream,  and  contrary 
to  common  opinion  is  a  Jlow  river,  is  ftated  by  MoJes,  with 
many  ivhidings  and  turniiigs,X  to  have  paffed  from  this  head 
thro'  the  whole  land  oi  Havilah,%  Now  Havilab  or  Cbavilab 
is  faid  to  be  unknown  as  well  as  xh^Pybn;  but  Hav  or  Chav 
is  the  fea  head  or  beads,  II  is  border  or  a  diminutive,  and  An 
is  territory ;  and  the  fea  head  border  territory  being  the  import 
pf  Hawlah,  the  land  becomes,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  au- 
thors, known,  as  lying  on  the  border  head  of  the  Per^ati 
Culpb,  on  each  fide  of  the  Hidekel  and  Frat,  perhaps  to  fome 
ponfiderable  extent  of  territory :  and  this  land  muft  have 
reached  from  the  Gulph  as  high  at  leafl  as  the  tides  ran. 

The  words  Sbinar  and  Babylon  mean  the  fame  as  Havilai.-f 
^nd  CiJJia  and  Cbaldea  imply  the  fea  head  land.  : 

We  are  now  reader  not  treading  z.common  road,  and  it  will 
\>e  neeeflkry  to  look  to  our  way  carefully. 

•  See  Sb»rpe  on  the  Origin  of  Laixguages,  page  04. 

t  Murad  may  otherwise  come  from  Sluir,  the  sea,  and  Ad,  head. 

.  ,  t  1'hiH  i8  the  import  of  the  Hebrew,  accordiug  to  Fooie. 

I^he  H  io  the  endi(ig  only  lengthens  the  sound  of  A  iu  llacilaUi  an4 

other  wofds. 
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Mi^i  next  mentions  theGiHON,  in  which  word  /or  li,  by- 
page  xliii  may  mean  ivater.  The  prefix  C  or  G  implies  head, 
inclofure,  comprehenfion,  and  in  Gibon,  an  inclofcd  head  : 
On  is  an  angment,  as  in  Pifon ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
GiHON*  means  the  great  mdojing  head  luater;  and  this  water, 
according  to  Moje:,  "  encompajfes  or  ivinds  along"f  the  land  of 
Chus,  which  means  the  iTulofed  bead,  and  may  refer  to  a  water 
head,  or  to  a  head  cf  land.  The  land  o(  j£gypie  was  called 
Mesib,  or  thefeo'bead  border,  where  land  was  uTtderJiood ;  and 
Mofes  called  the  fea-head  lands  of  Perfia,  &c.  Havilah,  or 
the  fea-bead  border  lajid,  where  land  was  ^j:/>r^rf.  The  people 
©f  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile  had  alfo  been  called  Cuibites,  or 
head  landers.  The  country  at  the  head  of  the  Frat  refembled 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Nile. — But  the  Gihon  winded  round 
a  head-land  of  vaft  extent,  which  altogether  was  called  by 
Mofes,  Cbus,  to  diftinguilh  it  perhaps  from  the  upper  land  of 
the  Nile,  named  JEtbiopia.  The  yo,  however,  recognizing 
feme  likenefs  in  the  heads  of  both  ftreams,  rendered  Chu a 
jiLtbiopia,  not  confidering  that  the  one  means  tbefeaor  'ivater 
lead  land,  territory  being  underftood,  and  the  other  ibi: 
LITTLE y^  bead  land. 

All  our  prefent  writers  fuppofe  that  the  name  Gihon,  as 
well  as  the  Pijon,  is  loft  among  modern  names,  and  this  has 
occafioned  great  mifconception.  Had  the  place  of  the  Gibon 
been  longer  known,  that  of  the  Pijon  might  perhaps  have  been 
found  alfo.  That  the  Gibon  is  not  the  Tigris,  we  may  thua 
fliew. 

•  The  Gthon  and  Pixott  meant  llie  jjreat  fresh  head  walers:  For  Lai 
not  tbe«e  words  referred  iojresh  water  tstreamx,  fhey  wonld  have  been 
denoted  a«  littk>  seas,  or  eea  beads ;  and  theu  the  augment  On  could  nut 
have  been  applicably  po^tflxed :  But  these  words  referring  to  fresh 
water  streaips  of  great  size,  it  became  necei>:»ry  to  add  f  be  augment  iu 
description. 

t  Calvin,  Huet,  and  other  writers,  have  diHered  abont  the  places  ef 
tbeflc  rivers  ;  and  without  knowiug  the  imports  of  their  names ;  or  that 
two  of  them  referred  to/renh  water  streams  ;  and  (he  other  two  to  their 
Ka  headi,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  their  explanations  must  have 
been  perfectly  uuintelligihie,  and  must  necessarily  have  involved  a  se- 
ries of  blunders.  Moreover,  kuowing  nothing  of  the  imparts  of  the 
names  of  the  country  thro'  which  these  streams  ran,  nor  indeed  tlie  sig  • 
nificatioiR  of  any  appellations  in  Moses's  accounts,  they  must  inevi- 
tably have  often  lost  themselves  in  esploriag  the  laudu  which  are  dcv 
fcribed  in  tbi(  chapter  of  Genesis. 
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The  eaft,  or  principal  head  of  the  Frai  or  Murad,  which 
encompafles  the  bead-land  before-mentioned,  is  ftill  called, 
according  to  Mr.  Morier,*  Wes  Kiong.  Now  Kiong  is  the 
fanae  as  Giion,  the  H  in  Gibon  only  lengthens  the  found  of  /— - 
the  N  in  the  fame  word  may  be  pronounced  hard  as  ng. 
Thus  the  river  Tern  or  Teing,  is  pronounced  Tein,  in  Dretvs' 
$einiott,  Devon ;  but  in  Teingmoutb,  on  the  fanoe  river,  it  is 
pronounced  Teing, — G  hard  is  commonly  ufed  for  a  Cor  AT  in 
old  names,  as  may  be  feen  in  Lloyds  Arcbaologia.  In  this 
name  it  is  pronounced  hard,  and  Kion,  Kiong,  Gibon,  Gibotig, 
Gion,  and  Giong  mean  the  fame,  tbe great  i7icluding  water  bead; 

AND   HERE   WE    HAVE    BROUGHT    TO    LIGHT  THE    NAME    AND 

PLACE  OF  THE  GiHON,  which  uo  One  has  rationally  at- 
tempted, altho*  this  name  of  the  fource  is  too  plain  to  be 
miftaken,  by  any  one  who  can  analyze  it. 

The  bead-land  of  this  river  was  of  old  a  part  of  the  land  of 
Chus,  and  rendered  Armenia  tbe  water  bead  land  territory , 
as  I  have  already  fhewn.  The  Jea-bead  of  the  Perfian  Gulph 
was  tranflated  Chaldea,  Cissia,  &c.  ibe  Jea-bead  territory . 

From  what  has  been  ftated,  it  appears  too  clear  to  need 
further  proof — that  the  Frat  was  defcribed  by  Mofes,  as  run- 
ning  in  its  old  road  ■.%  -And  the  Hidekel  in  its  ancifint  channel 
or  channels.  But  this  too  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  va- 
rious learned  men.  > 

Mofes  next  mentions  the  '*  Hidekel  wbicb  goetb  towards  tbe 
eajl  of  AJJyria,"  or  towards  the  eaft  of  the  Frat.  For  Assyria 
or  AssuR  means  thefea  or  water  bead  border  territory,  and  this 
refers  to  the  Hidekel  as  well  as  the  Frat ;  but  the  Hidekel,  ac- 
cording to  Mofes,  was  its  eaftern  boundary.  So  that  AJfyria. 
in  Mofes  s  time  lay  on  the  weftern  part  of  Havilab.  We  thus 
trace  the  Hidekel  to  the  Tigris,  and  this  ftream  is  ftill  called 

•  Mr.  Morier  knew  not  <o  what  this  word  would  lead.  I  hare  here 
to  explain  JVes,  in  Wes  Kiong.  The  word  Kiong  or  Gihon,  may  be 
applied  to  beads  of  lands  ;  bpt  the  same  syllable  which  is  here  Gih  or 
Gi,  may  also  be  applied  to  a  water  head. — The  people  of  this  couutry 
not  knowing  this,  preflx  the  word  }Ve^,  water,  to  Gihon.  IVea  is 
water,  in  fVesmpreland,  corruptly  written  Westmoreland,  'yvlthout 
knowing  the  descent  of  names  we  write  tbe  greattr  part  very  impro* 
perly. 

X  See  Rean«ir8  Geography  of  Herodolqs, 
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Hulfkel  in  PerJia.'^Xn  time,  JJyria  became  a  more  general 
name.  The  empire  incrcafed  far  beyond  the  bounds  here  af- 
iigned,  and  the  Greeks  introduced  for  this  particular  fpot  of 
land,  the  name  Mefopetamia.  A  name  beginning  with  words 
not  fuited  to  the  old  mode  of  naming  the  world. 

Mofes  laftly  mentions  the  Frat ;  but  having  already  de- 
fcribed  the  Gihon  as  afrrjb  luater  river,  as  well  as  the  Frat 
as  afea  road,  he  fpeaks  no  more  concerning  it. 

That  the  P'tfon,  G'lbon,  Hidckel,  and  Frat  were  known  to 
Mofis  as  two  rivers  only,  we  may  thus  flievv. — In  the  firft  place 
they  were  accounted  heads  or  Jir earns ;  and  we  know  that  the 
Hidtkel  is  the  Tigris ;  and  we  find  too  from  his  defcripiion  that 
the  Pifon  anfwers  to  the  fame  fiream. 

As  to  the  Gibon  we  have  herein  proved  that  the  name  is  fiill 
exilliag  at  the  head  of  tbe  Frat.  Names  are  often  given  to 
Ihe  upper,  or  frefli  water,  parts  of  ftreams,  which  do  not  ob- 
tain in  theiryJ-fl  beads  or  lower  parts.  The  Plym  is  called  the 
Meavy  in  its  upper  part,  which  may  be  rendered  ibc  little 
water  bead.  In  its  lower  part  it  is  the  Plym,  which  from 
Leim,  Lym,  Lim,  an  harbor,  and  P,  head,  we  may  render  ibe 
port  bead'.  So  that  here  too  there  are  two  ftreams  j  and  above 
Plyntpton,  the  little  head  ftream,  and  the  fea  head  meet. — In 
like  manner  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  river  at  York,  or 
Eloracunt,  was  the  lire — at  its  mouth  it  was  the  Abus. — ^The 
Abus,  or  ibe  fea  region  or  bead,  reached  as  far  as  the  tides  ran. 
The  Ure,  or  tbefrejb  ivater  river,  from  its  head  to  the  tides. 

In  the  fame  way  the  conflux  of  the  Gihon,  or  ibe  great 
including  bead  water,  and  the  Frat,  or  tbe  fea  road,  formed 
two  heads.  ThePisoN  alfo,  or  ibe  great  bead  ivater,  and  the 
HiDEKEL,  or  tbe  little  fea  bead,  were  alike  fuppofed  at  the 
conflux  to  form  two  heads :  And  thefe  jundions  of  ftreams 
formed  the  four  heads  mentioned  by  Mofes.  It  is  faid  in  our 
tranflations  that  one  river  only  ran  out  of  Eden  3  but  Poole- 
fays,  that  the  word  may  be  tranflated  rivers. 

On  the  land  then  about  the  jun6tion  of  the  frefb  and  fait 
water  flreams,  may  thefe  rivers  have  included,  the  girt  land  or 
garden.-~Bnt  thefe  ftreams  have  been  fuppofed  by  learned' 
men  to  have  formed  one  in  the  time  of  Mofes  above  the  gar- 
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deo,  and  afterwards  to  have  divided  into  the  Pifon  and  Gibon 
BELOW  it.  To  this  day  then,  nothing  baib  beat  underjlpod hy  au- 
thors of  this  Mofdical  account  :*  And  it  is  plain  that  they  have 
mfiaken  the  rot  for  the  bottom. 

We  have  now  fet  the  labors  of  learned  men  partly  before 
tlie  rea<lef  concerning  the  Pifen,  the  Gibon,  the  Hidekel,  the 
Ffatf  8cc.  They  moreover  ftate  that  Pxson  nieans  changing, 
doubling,  and  extenjion  of  the  mouth  : — That  Gihon  means  the, 
'valley  of  grace: — That  Hidekel  implies  point  of  /iviftnefs, 
fu^t  as  an  arro^u  : — That  Fbat  means  that  <whicb  makes  fruit' 
ful: — ^That  Cbaldes  means  dcemons  and  robbers: — And  that 
CusH  implies  Ethiopians  and  Blacks — But  thefe,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  etymons  equally  artle£s,  tho'  not  intended  to 
make  us  merry,  are  certainly  too  inapplicable  to  make  ns  wife. 

**  After  all,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  we 
ought  not  to  be  fo  earneft  about  this  matter ;  for  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  the  Mofaical  defcription  does  not  agree  with  the 
ftate  of  things,  either  as  they  now  are,  or  ever  were  in  all 
probability:  For  there  is  no  common  dream  of  which  the 
four  rivers  are  properly  branches ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  a 
whole  land  can  be  aic<Mnpafled  by  a  river,  as  Havilah  is  faid 
to  be  by  the  Pyin,  and  Cujh  by  the  Gibon,  without  being  an 
iiland.  But  we  are  to  coniider  Panidife  defcribed  according 
to  Mofes's  notion  of  things,  and  that  ioaperfeS  knowledge  of 
tlie  \%'orld  which  they  had  in  thde  early  times.  It  is  abfurd 
to  allege  in  this  cafe  the  alteration  made  by  the  deluge ;  for 
Moles  defcribes  things  as  they  were  fui>pofed  to  be  at  the 
time  he  wrote ;  now  is  it  eredibie  that  the  Hidekel  and  Frat 
were  branches  of  a  river  before,  and  had  fprings  of  their  own 
afterwards." 

•  In  Dodd's  Bibje  on  Ccaeois  U.  verse  10,  "  A  river  (rivers)  tcent 
out  and  from  tkenee  parted,  ^c.  11  is  stated  that  thie  seems  to  mean  bo 
more  than  that  a  river  flo»-(>d  irAin«ut  of,  or  tiiroagb  (cooipare  Ezekiel. 
xlvii.  I,  8,  li.)  the  country  of  Eden,  where  this  garden  was,  into  the 
f^ardcn  ilcolf,  fo  as  to  water  It ;  aod  from  thence  or  there,  at  the  ^'arden,. 
was  parted  into  tnar  princi|)al  0tream« :  But  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  streams  were  parted,  whether  when  the  one  general  stream  had 
pamed  thro'  the  ^rden,  whether  i>efore  they  entered  it,  fiowing  on  each 
tide,  or  how,  iburI  be  left  to  the  deLeruiioatioa  of  those  who  have  their 
several  schemes  to  support :  for  I  cannot  see,  that  the  text  decides  at 
at!  Ht.  ti>e  aHair." 
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What  thefe  authors  ftate  may  not  all  be  hrkfy  anfwered  ;• 
but  in  this  paragraph  they  controvert  Mcjcis  authority,  wiiiaaf 
e-vcn  comprehending  bis  'words  or  defcription.  Among  other  grofi 
blunders,  thefe,  as  well  as  other  authors,  have  unfkilfully  placed 
the  G'lbon  and  the  Pifon  on  the  Sbat  al  Arab,  near  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  hereby  miftaking  the  frefh  water  for  the  fait  water 
ftreams. — Mofes  correftly  defcribes  his  rivers,  their  heads, 
their  courfes,  and  the  country  which  borders  upon  thera.  It 
appears  that  he  knew  the  Giboti  by  name  as  a  frefli  water 
comprehending  ftream.  He  knew  too  that  the  Pyhn,  another 
frefli  water  ftream,  ran  from  a  point,  without  including,  like 
the  Gibau,  much  territory :  He  therefore  prefixed  a  letter, 
which  denoted  this  very  circumftance.  He  called  one  of  his 
fta  jlrcanis  properly  ibe  fta  road;  and  to  form  a  proper  name 
for  the  other,  he  termed  it  tbe  little fea  bead.  I  am  convinced" 
tliat  Mofes  wrote,  not  to  mijlead,  but  to  inform ;  and  tbat  befucr 
ceeded  in  inflrii^ing  tbe  Jeivifb  nation  fufficiently ,  in  ivhat  be  ad- 
drejfcd  to  tbem.  For  more  than  this  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  to 
contend. 

In  tlie  letter  E  do  Hebrew  names  are  corredly  rendered  by 
commentators.  fi,e  or  E  means  by  page  xliii.  either  water  or 
land. 

F. 

F,  Af,  Ef,  Ev,  and  Av  are  fynonjTnes.  In  the  Runic  and 
Coptic  this  letter  is  nearly  the  fame  in  figure,  and  its  power  i» 
Fei,  or  Fcigbe,  Gaelic  for  an  Iiill  or  head.  It  is  fometimes 
pronounced  as  a  JS,  but  often  a«  a  V;  and  the  fynonymes 
above  may  all  mean  the  fea  or  water.  P changes  to  Hand 
to  S,  and  all  thefe  are  double  letters.  The  Gaelic  name  is 
Feam,  faid  to  be  the  alder  tree.  But  as  Ear  is  head  in  this 
language,  and  En,  land ;  and  as  F  may  be  water  or  hilU 
Fearen  or  Fearn  will  be  the  water  head  land,  or  the  hill  land. 
In  the  word  Africa,  Af,  Ef,  or  F  means  the  water  or  the  fea. 
In  Fons,  i^"  is  bead,  and  On,  a  variation  oi  An,  is  water:  Fon 
is  theiuater  bead;  and  this  takes  a  T  to  ftrengtiu-n  the  found 
of  thb  word,  and  hence  our  word  Font.  The  Welfli  word 
Gwynt  is  in  Cornilh  Guins ;  and  our  word  Fo7it  is  in  the 
Latin   Fans.     F  is  like  the  j^Jic  Dlgamma.     F  and  P 
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were  the  fame  letter  in  old  alphabets.  The  Coptic  letter  F 
anfwers  perhaps  to  a  fmall  ftreara  flowing  from  an  head  of 
water  into  a  river. 

H 

I»  pronounced  j4iche,  which  from  Oicbe,  we  may  account 
Kvater,  or  from  Jighe,  or  jlitcbe,  we  may  render  hill.  In  the 
Coptic,  as  in  other  languages,  H  is  two  letters  of  /  joined. 
The  Copts  call  it  Hida,  in  which  Hi  may  be  head,  and  Da, 
land,  i.  e.  head  land  or  heads.  In  the  Hebrew  H  is  called 
Hetb,  and  faid  by  authors  to  be  a  quadrupede.  Mr.  Baxter 
calls  it  Litera  Fer'ina  or  Ferens.  I  have  dated  that  Etb  may 
be  hill  or  ridge:  And  as  Fand  S  are  ufed  in  the  Gaelic  for 
H,  the  one  called  the  Digamma,  and  the  other  a  double  C ;  H 
muft  imply  in  fome  cafes  the  fame  as  F  ox  S.  I  pretend  to 
give  no  more  than  hints  on  letters,  and  therefore  proceed  to 

HERMON, 

Said  to  imply  "  anathema,  deJlruBion,  &c." — But  Her  is  the 
head  border,  and  Mon,  land.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirkm, 
in  which  Sir  is  border  head,  and  Ion,  land.  It  was  alfo  called 
Sbaiir  by  the  Amorites,  in  which  Sben  means  tbe  bead  land, 
and  /r,  border :  This  head  land  was  the  north  border  of  Ifrael. 
— What  reader  may  not  men  believe,  who  can  imagine  that 
Herman,  or  this  border  hill  land  of  Ifrael,  means  anathema. 
and  deJlruBion  ?  Was  it  not,  inftead  of  dejirudion,  given  by 
the  Almighty  as  a  border  of  defence  ?  And  why  fhould  it  be 
accurfed,  when  God  himfelf  gave  this  land  as  a  barrier  of 
protedion  ?  In  rendering  fcripture  terms,  the  attributes  of 
God  are  too  often  difregarded :  but  may  the  mercy  and  loving 
kindnefs  of  God  be  extended  to  thefc  tranflators. 

HOREB 

Is  faid  by  commentators  to  mean  a  de/art,  folitude,  dejiruc- 
tion,  drynefs,  zfivord,  &c. 

The  names  of  places  contain  the  roots,  &c.  of  the  oldeft 
language  of  the  world — they  are  older,  than  any  written 
language,,  and  therefore  we  muft  not  refer  to  any  one  to  ex- 
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plain  all  thefc  generally  defcriptive  terms  ;  but  in  the  appel- 
lations themfelves,  and  their  ufual  variations,  and  in  thofe 
ftill  preferved  in  the  common  words  of  mankind,  we  tind  fuf- 
ficient  materials,  to  guide  us  in  all  the  neceflary  truth  rela- 
ting to  their  probable  imports. 

But  it  is  faid,  and  with  fome  confidence  too  in  the  afler- 
tion,  that  Ihould  we  be  right  in  other  names,  in  thofe  ufually 
fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  we  muft  generally 
be  wrong,  unlefs  we  Ihould  be  acquainted  with  that  lan- 
guage. 

To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  names  of  old  fettlemehts  in 
Palejiinc,  of  thofe  in  Canaan,  of  thofe  in  Perfia,  and  of  thofe 
in  j¥^gypte,  have  the  fame  roots,  the  fame  prefixes^  and  th6 
izmc  fvftfixcs ,  as  the  old  names  of  Europe.  It  will  appear, 
therefore,  that  they  were  all  given  from  a  common  mode  and 
tongue ;  and  we  fliall  find  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew,  tho'  that  language  may  have  retained  fomethings 
ufcful,  will  not  be  fo  peculiarly  necejfary  as  above  aflerted. 

We  will  again  fuggeft  that  the  names  of  the  features  of 
nature,  muft  have  been  fome  of  the  firft,  and  oldeft  words  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  older  than  any  written  language. 
The  Hebrew  then  can  claim  them  only,  in  common  v/ith  other 
old  tongues. 

When  we  confider  too,  that  from  the  Hebrew,  the  moft 
learned  comments  on  the  fcriptures  have  proceeded  in  ancient 
and  modern  times }  and  that  the  imports  of  names  have  con- 
ftantly  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  ableft  commentators,  it  may 
fairly  be  prefumed,  that  they  had  no  better  premifes  for 
folving  our  difficulties,  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  tongue  of 
our  own  which  poirefles,  moft  times,  the  words  neceflary  for 
elucidating  this  fubjedl. 

I  refer  my  reader  to  pages  xviii.  and  xix.  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, for  a  more  particular  account  of  our  long  loft  names : 
And  fliall  further  obferve,  that  the  terms  for  the  features  of 
nature,  had  alfo  allufive  words  formed  from  them  for  com- 
mon ufes,  and  that  authors  conftantly  miftake  the  imports  of 
their  allufions,  for  thofe  of  the  old  names  of  the  world.  They 
very  often  err  too>  in  mifapplying  Hebrew  terms  j   and  it  is 
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demonftrable,  that  we  have  in  this  language  loft  the  iignifi- 
cations  of  the  old  names  for  n^itural  objeds,  or  that  their  ori- 
ginal application  is  becoriie  totally  unknown  to  Hebrew 
Icholars. 

Let  us  then  attend  to  the  above  explanations  from  the  He- 
brew, in  order  to  (hew  their  abfurdity ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
endeivour  to  recover  the  import  of  this  appropriate  name. 

There  are,  however,  fome  men,  I  will  not  call  them 
learned,  who  fuppofe  that  the  features  of  nature  impofcd  no 
names,  and  that  the  land  and  water  of  the  earth,  prefent  not 
objedls  fufficient  to  give  appellations :  Horeh  is,  therefore, 
defined  by  them  a  dejart — but  its  <wood  and  luater  agree  not 
with  this  defceut.  They  alfo  call  it  Solitude,  tho'  it  is  ac- 
companied by  other  hills,  and.  Sinai  ftands  by  it.^  It  is  like- 
>vife  termed  Dejirudion;  whilft  it  neither  dcftroys  nor  is  de- 
ftroyed.  It  is  further  called  Drynefs,  tho'  trees  grow  upon  it, 
and  water  iiiues  from  its  fur  face.  Laftly,  it  is  termed  a 
Sword,  becaufe  I  fuppofe  it  is  unlike  it. 

Let  us  then,  reader,  from  the  earth,  fearch  for  the  import 
of  Horeh. 

The  word  Sin  will  be  fhewn  to  mean  the  head  land  con- 
tained between  the  two  extreme T^a  heads  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ai 
orAighe,  implies  an  hill :  SzVwz  therefore  means  the  i^a^-Zawi 
hill. — The  word  Hot  is  Or  aspirated  j  and  Eh  derived  from 
Ah  before-mentioned  may  imply  an  head.  Sinai  is  the  prin- 
cipal head-land  hill ;  and  Hokeb,  very  near  it,  if  not  on  the 
fame  bafe,  means  it  harder  head. 

L 

/  and  £  are  ufed  for  eacK  other.  /  is  named  hi  in  the  He  - 
brew,  and  Caninus  fays,  that  "  it  means  an  hand.  Bellarmine 
and  Cbc'valcrus  fay  quafi  lad,  a  fpace,  becaufe  it  leaves  room 
for  almoft  any  letter." — Thcfe  are  quaint  ftories,  of  whick 
many  more  might  be  colle6ted. 

/  in  the  Coptic  is  lauda,  in  the  Greek  lota :  It  is  called  la 
the  Gaelic  lodho,  the  yew  tree.  I  have  explained  /  in  the 
following  pages;  but  Jod-alt  is  the  Gaelic  for  Italy,  in  which  It, 
Jod,  Jot,  and  Juud,  are  head  or  ridge.    The  word  Ighe,  from 
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A'ighe,  the  Gaelic  for  head,  may  be  pronounced. 7 •  Hence 
^ands  are  called  heads,  from  their  rifing  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  /  means  Ifland  in  the  Celtic,  and,  from  what  is 
above  dated,  biad  alfo.  This  letter  is  likewife  a  diminutive, 
and  often  means  little,  hzu,  Jkallow,  Jbe,  Sec. — From  page 
xliii.  we  find  that  li  or  I  will  alfo  mean  water.  We  pro- 
nounce IJlandy  Hand,  which  may  imply  •water  land,  or  Hjjater 
head  land. 

IONIA. 

The  hnians  are  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Javan,,  the  fon 
of  Japbet,  and  Javan  is  faid  to  imply  be  that  deceives,  or  makes 
forrawful,  and  to  mean  alfo  clay  and  dirt.  In  modern  times 
man  is  faid  to  beget  an  houfe  full  of  children.  In  ancient 
feafons  families  begat  whole  nations,  and  for  ages  every  in- 
dividual traced  his  pedigree  to  a  patriarch.  The  letter  /by 
page  xliii.  may  mean  water  or  land,  and  we  have  found  that 
it  may  alfo  imply  bead.  The  word  On  is  border  land,  or  land, 
and  la,  territory.  And  Ionia  implies  the  bead  land  territory, 
or  'ivater  border  territory.  The  lonians  were  then  named  from 
their  land,  and  whether  Javan  w^ere  an  Ionian  or  not,  from 
no  pedigree  can  I  determine :  I  muft  however  flate,  that 
Javan  may  imply  the  little  fea  beadlander,  and  not  be  tbat  de- 
ceives, or  makes  Jorrovjful.  As  to  his  name  importing  clay, 
dirt,  or  dujl,  in  allulion  to  the  materials  of  which  he  was 
formed,  or  in  which  we  all  terminate,  the  fenfe  may  be  ap- 
propriate enough.  But  we  leave  thefe  defcents  of  names  to 
hunters  of  allufions. 

To  the  Latin  and  Greek  we  owe  much  in  the  languages 
of  Europe ;  and  to  the  fame  fources  are  we  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  ancient  hiftories  of  the  world.  But  their  authors 
often  adopt  mythologic  ftory  for  hiftory  j  and  their  defcents 
of  names  are  frequently  miftatements  of  fa6ts,  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  nature,  and  abfurd  accounts  of  the  world  and  its 
parts. 

An  hiftory  of  Heathen  Gods  fhould  confute  their  divini- 
ties, and  cxpofe  their  fyftem  of  idolatrous  names. — Our  hif- 
tories of  ftates  ihould  examine  their  accounts  of  nations,  ^pd 
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tay  open  their  ricficalous  tales  of  defcenfs.  But  out  expofi- 
tions  and  cxaminatio'ns  are  conduded  withoQt  defign,  and 
executed  without  approxrmation  to  truth. 

Idolatry  hath  cealed,  but  the  relations  of  its  hiftory  are 
continued  in  our  fchobl  books  without  confutation.  The 
rnrj'thological  dcfceiUs  of  ftates  are  retailed  for  children,  and 
even  fortered  and  believed  by  old  men. 

Some  of  the  names  of  their  gods  I  will  introduce  to  the 
reader. — Some  of  the  defcents  of  their  ftates  will  be  invefti- 
gated.  The  real  origin  of  their  gods,  and  of  what  their  idols 
were  the  reprefentatives,  are  new  fubjects ;  and  proofs  of 
their  fources  are  defiderata,  in  which  huge  volumes  have  been 
unfatisfaiStorily  written.  Excufe  then  reader  this  attempt, 
towards  rationally  unveiling  the  impiety  of  the  old  world, 
and  demonftrating  the  ignorance  of  the  inventions  of  men. 

In  the  tra6t  on  Atheifm,  I  have  given  the  common  mode 
of  proving  the  unity  of  God,  Bifhop  Law  fays,  "  The  phae- 
nomena  of  nature  lead  us  up  to  one  firft  caufe,  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  produftion,  and  therefore  none  elfe  are  nc- 
ceffary."  He  elfewhere  fay.s — "  To  fhew  there  is  only  one 
felf -exigent  Being  which  bears  th*  relation  of  God  to  us, 
fecms  to  be  going  as  far  as  rational  light  will  lead  us." 

I  fhall  add,  that  the  word  Jebovab  analized,  implies  the- 
Lord  of  the  Univerfe. — 'We  hare  four>d  from  the  Gaelic  word 
Neamh,  that  H  in  hea'ven  is  only  an  afpirate  j  and  that  Eav, 
in  heaven,  or  Esfm  the  Saxon  Heofen,  means  head,  and  £«, 
region  :  But  Aa  or  A,  by  page  xliii.  may  alfo  imply  region, 
and  here  the  univerfe;  and  hence  Eaven,  Eava,  Eo/a,  or 
Eova,  may  mean  the  head  region  or  heaven. — ^The  letter  or 
prefix  J  means  bead,  and  in  Jebovab  it  implies  Lord — H  after 
a  vowel  lengthens  its  found  only,  Jebovab  may  therefore  be 
written  Jeova,  which  will,  from  the  above,  imply  the  Heaven 
Head  or  Lord. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  to  Mofes  was  the  import  of  the 
name  Jebovab  firft  revealed ;  and  it  feems  to  have  been  then, 
announced,  to  check  the  errors  of  idolatry,  arifing  from  the 
belief  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  The  pronunciations  of  this  name 
will  be  given  in  the  fcquel  of  this  article  from  various  au- 
tliors. 
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ISrS,  OSIRIS  or  ISIRIS,  ORUS,  NEPTHYS,  A^^UBIS, 

SERAPIS,  JOPPA.  JUPITER,  JAVA,  JUDEA, 

AMNON,  THEBES,  &c. 

"  There  is,  fays  Proslus,  a  Terreftrial  Ceres,  Vejla,  Ifis ;  as 
likewife  a  Terrejirial  Jupiter,  and  Hermes,  eftablifhed  about 
the  oDtt  divifion  of  the  earth,  juft  as  a  multitude  of  celeftial 
gods  proceeds  about  the  divinity  of  the  heavens.  For  there 
are  progreflions  and  terminations  of  all  the  celeftial  gods  into 
the  earth  j  and  earth  contains  all  things  in  an  earthly  manner 
which  heaven  comprehends  celeftially.  Hence  we  fpeajc  of  a 
terreftrial  Bacchus  and  Apollo,  who  heftow  the  all  various 
ftreams  of  water  with  which  the  earth  abounds,  &c." — TranJ-. 
Jation  of  a  part  ofProcIus,  ly  Mr.  Taylor. 

Words  convey  the  ideas  of  our  fenfations  arifing  from  per- 
ceptible objects  3  and  thefe  include  all  the  terms  which  we 
can  from  nature  exprefs. — The  r.iytbohg'tji  afferts  that  his 
names  came  from  heaven. — I  fliall  trace  our  terreftrial  gods 
and  goddeffes — Jupiter,  Ofms,  Sarapis,  Orus,  Typhon,  Jjis,  and 
Nepthys  to  JEgypte. — As  I  pretend  not  to  defcrlbe  unknown 
and  imperceptible  raanfions,  I  leave  the  difciples  of  Proclus  to 
ihew  the  iitnations  of  thefe  celeftial  deities  in  the  heavens ; — 
To  point  out  the  agreement  of  their  names  with  their  local 
pofitions ;  and  to  inform  us  how  they  proceed  about  the  divi- 
nity there,  fg  as  to  harmonize  with  the  like  ftates,  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth, 

S^r  William  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  the  primary  language 
is  entirely  loft,  and  he  ftates,  "  That  the  only  human  family 
after  the  flood,  eftabliflied  themfclves  in  the  northern  part  of 
Iran,  (that  is  Perfia,)  that  as  they  multiplied  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  diftinft  branches,  the  Indian,  the  Arabian, 
and  the  Tartarian,  each  retaining  little  at  firft,  apd  lofing  the 
whole  by  degrees  of  their  common  primary  language." 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  primary  language  can  be  fo  far 
loll  as  here  defcribed.  Language  proceeded  from  our  ideas 
formed  by  our  fenfations,  from  our  wants,  and  from  our  de- 
fires  ;  and  thefe  arifing  from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  materia^ 
■world,  from  our  conftitutions,    and  always  prefenting  the 
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fame  appearances,  the  fame  ftate  of  things,  the  fame  needsi 
and  the  fame  wifhes  or  eagernefs  to  enjoy,  or  to  obtain — ex- 
hibited the  fame  pictures  to  the  mind,  and  were  exprelfed  the 
fame  from  nature  by  Noah  as  by  Adam. — Words  were  no  doubt 
compounded,  tranfpofed,  and  abbreviated ;  but  their  roots 
continued  the  fame  5  and  the  different  compounds  chiefly 
conftituted  the  differing  languages. 

HEAVEN. 

I  will  give  an  inftance,  to  {hew  in  fome  degree  from  whence 
this  diverfity  of  languages  flowed.  Heaven  is  in  Gaelic 
Neamb.  Neamb  is  partly  formed  from  the  root  Eamb,  which, 
as  the  Gaelic  Mb  is  our  F,  will  become  Eav. — Under  the  ar- 
ticle 3vc  we  have  found  that  Eav  means  head. — Eav  afpi- 
rated  is  Heav. — ^The  prefix  iV is  pronounced  En,  which  means 
region  J  and  hence  Neamb,  Neav,  En-eav,  or  En-beav  is 
Heav-e?i- — ^The  A"  or  En  is  a  prefix  in  Neamh,  or  ^^-Hedv, 
and  a  fuffix  in  Heav-^s  ;  and  this  word  means  the  bead  region. 
— Language  then  is  thus  changed  j  but  the  radicals  remain 
the  fame,  and  cannot  be  loft. —  A  great  variety  of  examples 
follow  in  this  book  to  prove  our  obfervations. 

Pluiarcb  aflerts  that  ibe  j^gyptians  cojifined  tbe  names  of  tbe'ir 
Gods  to  ibe  river  Nile,  and  to  tbai  one  piece  of  ground  •ivbicb  tbe 
Nile  ivaten. — He  fays  too,  that  Ifis  is  Greek,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  her  adverfary  Typbon,  that  the  firft  means  knowledge, 
^n6.\.hQitcoxxA  arrogance. — But  leaving  his  inapplicable  ira  • 
ports  for  the  names  of  thefe  gods,  we  will  examine  tbe  creed 
of  Proclus  in  rationally  confidering  from  whence  thefe  deities 
were  derived. 

ISIS. 

The  word  Is  refers  to  water  or  fea  in  JJland.    It  refers  to 
the  fame  in  Ifis,  a  ftreara  of  Britain : — To  the  Ifis,  a  ftreara 
of  Colcbis  j— To  the  Is,  anciently  the  name  of  a  ftream  of 
Suftana.    To  Is  in  Ifca,  and  to  Is  in  a  great  number  of  other  • 
fireams. 

In  IJis  the  laft  fyllable  may  be  a  diminutive,  as  in  Daulls, 
Doomfday  Book,  Devon,  now  written  Daivlijb,  which  means 
the  little  dale.    Or  this  ending  may  mean  bead,  from  Ais,  an 
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hcad-TiOr  territory,  from  Is,  a  variation  of  Us ;  and  Ifts  may 
imply  the  Utile fea,  the  fca  heaH,  or  the  Jea  region.  In  ^Sej/Zi? 
ihe  was  efteemed  the  land  which  had  been  originally  the  fea 
bottom. 

OSIRIS  or  ISIRIS. 

If  Ir,  border  or  head,  be  inferted  in  Ifis,  we  fliall  havp 
IJirh  or  Qfms  raean,  according  to  this  increafed  fyilable  or 
word,  added  to  ^Ji  and  this  may  imply,  according  to  thp 
JE^gyptian  Mythology,  the  fea  bead  regmt. 

"  Fire,  fays  Mr.  Baxter,  was  the  if^gyptian  d^vil;  apfl 
Kvater  their  god"  *'  J/is,  Plutarch  fays,  pi  his  mfay  an  IJs  and 
Ofiris,  is  that  part  of  the  earth  tuhich  Nilus  leaps  over"—"  But 
Ifis,  he  mentions  in  another  place,  was  horn  in  the  Fens." — 
In  page  126  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Tranflation  of  his  Morals,  vol.  4, 
he  alfo  ftates  that  Jupiter  was  divided  by  IJs.—rWe  fliall  prove 
that  Jupitet  means  the  little  fea  (bead)  border  land.  Now  as 
Jupiter  was  divided  by  Ifis,  and  Ifis  was  the  land  Avhich  the 
Nilus  leaped  over,  Jupiter  muft  have  been  the  land  without 
the  border  of  Ifis ;  and  was  the  land  bounding  this  fea  head, 
before  the  accumulation  of  the  loil  produced  the  cultivated 
land  of  jEgypte. — But  mythohgijls  fay  that  Qfiris  was  alfo  the 
Jupiter  of  the  ^Egyptians ;  and  therefore  OJiris  will  mean  the 
little  fea  border  land,  as  well  as  the  fea  head  region  :  And  Ifis 
rauft  imply  the  little  fea,  as  well  as  the  fea  bottom,  or  the  land 
of  iEgypte.* 

ORUS. 

There  are  certainly  fome  feeming  con  traditions  in  thefc 
ancient  accounts ;  but  it  will  not  be  difputed  that  Qr  means 
border,  and  Us,  territory ;  and  as  Orus  and  Ofiris  are  acknow- 
ledged to  raean  originally  the  fame,  by  Mr.  Baxter,  in  pages 
106  and  115,  Osiris  muft  have  meant  originally  the  little  fea. 
BOKDBK  LAKD — Orus  the  border  land.  And  thus  if /r,  gr 
lorder  land,  be  deduded  from  Ifiris,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
word,  or  Ifis,  rauft  fometimes,  at  leaft,  have  reprefentecj  oijr 
Hea  of  her  being  the  fame  as  the  Nile,  or  the  little  fea, 

•  JEgyptia  or  Mgyfte,  contains  the  following  monosyllabic  word8| 
JEf -yp-tia  or  ^j-yp-te]  JEgypt  Is  a  wronjj  eptUiug. 

*c4 
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TYPHON, 

Av,  the  fea  or  water,  changes  to  Ev,  to  Iv,  If,  Iph,  or 
Yph ;  with  T  prefixed,  which  means  head,  and  On,  an  aug- 
ment poftfixed,  TypHON  originally  meant  the  great  fea  bead, 
or  the  fea  head  of  the  Mediterranean.  But  Typbon  may  other- 
wife  be  derived  from  Taibb,  changed  to  Taipb,  the  fea,  and 
On,  an  augment.  Typbon  is  faid  to  have  been  "  originally 
mafter  of  Ojirns  portion,"  the  Levant  Sea  having,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  covered  the  land  of  JEgypfe. — But  in  procefs  of  time 
Orus,  or  the  border  land,  got  the  better  of  Typbon,  or  the 
great  fea,  by  pages  93  and  JOS  of  Baxter's  Tranflation. 

NEPTHYS  and  ANUBIS. 

Thefe  parts  of  the  country  which  were  uimojl  and  upon  tlie 
Conines  and/ea  coaji,  they  call,  fays  Plutarch,  Nefthys,  and 
report  her  being  married  to  Typbon  becaufe  (he  fuffers  his 
embraces.  Mr.  Baxter  calls  her  a  more  antique  and  rougher  fort 
of  Ijh. — When  the  Nile  rifes  very  high,  they  fay  that  Ofir'is 
accompanies  Neptbys,  becaufe  the  Nile  or  Ofiris  paffes  its  or- 
dinary bounds,  and  approaches  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  ut- 
moji  quarters,  or  Nepthys-^itc  more  of  this  in  Plutarch. — 
Anubis  in  this  intercourfe  was  faid  to  be  begotten  by  Ojirlst 
and  is  called  a  baftard,  becaufe  Typbon  was  accounted  the 
hufband  of  Nepthys. 

Neptbys  or  Neptis,  from  Nep  (as  in  Nepiune)  the  fea ;  and 
Tbys  fometimes  written  Tis  (as  Tbyfdrus  is  written  Tisdrus) 
the  head  territory,  means  the  fea  head  territory,  and  was  no 
doubt  the  Delta,  whilft  yet  it  was  overflowed  by  the  fea  and 
the  Nile.  Nepthys  is  faid  to  have  become  enamoured  of 
Ofir'is ;  and  from  their  intercourfe  Anuhls  was  begotten,  i.  e. 
when  the  Nile  rofe  high  it  overran,  fertilized,  and  elevated 
the  Delta,  and  the  ivater  or  fea  head  territory,  or  An-ub-is,  was- 
thus  raifed  by  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Ofirls.  It  is  called 
the  fea  head  territory,  becaufe  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea. 
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SARAPIS. 

, .  Sarapis,  Phfarcb  {ays,  was  accounted  by  fome  to  be  no 
God  J  but  derived  from  Soro,  a  cheft,  &c. — I  allow  that  5^- 
raf>is  was  no  god,  but  I  cannot  grant  that  Sar  implies  a  cheft 
in  this  and  many  other  names.  It  was  a  common  name  for 
the  fea  in  various  appellations ;  and  is  derived  from  Av,  t^e 
fca,  varied  to  Au  and  Ar,  with  S  prefixed,  as  in  the  word 
fea. — Sar  then  means  the  fea — Ap  is  head— and  Is  is  a  dimi- 
nutive, and  Sarapis  implies  the  little  fea  head.  1  have  alfo 
fliewn  that  Ofiris  meant  the  little  fea  bead. — Ofiris  was  a  god 
of  the  iEgyptians  i  and  5<2rij/>«— the  fame  little  fea  head-r^ 
muft  have  been  as  great  a  god  as  his  fyqonymous  affociate; 
Oftris. 

With  tbefe  explanations  Plutarch  becomes  more  intelligi- 
ble j  and  his  opinions  on  a  plurality  of  gods  more  eafily  de- 
tected and  refuted.  In  page  89  of  Squire's  Tranflation,  we 
find  him  ftating,  that  "  there  would  not  be  any  great  harm 
in  all  this,  was  due  care  taken  in  the  firft  place  to  preferve 
thefe  gods  in  common,  and  not  confine  them  to  ^gypte  only,  hy 
appropriating  their  names  to  the  Nile,  and  to  that  particular  fpot  of 
land,  which  is  watered  by  that  river ;  and  by  making  the  Fens 
and  Lotus's  of  this  country  the  only  fubj'ed  of  the  mythology,  depri' 
•ving  thereby  the  refl  qf  mankind  who  have  no  Nile,  no  Butus,  nor 
Memphis  of  ail  claim  to  thefe  great  gods." 

It  appears  plainly  from  Plutarch,  that  the  people  of  j^gypte 
very  early  loft  the  fignifications  of  the  names  of  their  lands 
and  their  river — confidered  them  of  ^fmW  origin  3  and  from 
their  allufions  plunged  deeply  into  idolatry. 

"We  have  now  found  a  divifion  of  the  earth  where  Ifis, 
Oftris,  Orus,  &c.  were  originally  named,  and  afterwards  wor- 
ihipped  ;  and  we  have  to  trace  where  the  appellation  Jupiter 
was  applicable,  and  find  too  where  the  name  was  primarily 
adored  as  a  god.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Jupiter  means  in  the 
^Egyptian  >^»2««,  which  is  written  in  Greek  Ammon;  and 
this,  and  the  word  Ham,  mean  border  land,  and  very  appro- 
priately defcribe  the  land  of  JEgypte.  But  before  I  proceed 
with  Jupiter,  I  ihall  examine  the  following  names. 
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JOPPA  or  JAFFA,  JAVA,  JUDEA,  ASSUR,  &c. 

JoppA  is  faid  by  etymologifts  to  mean  beauty ;  but  beauty 
defcribes  no  territory. — The  letter  /  being  head,  and  Av,  the 
fea,  changing  to  Af,  to  Ov,  and  Op,  J-op  will  mean  the  fea 
head,  and  Joppa  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  A 
in  the  ending  means  tenitory,  by  page  xliii.  will  imply  ihe 
fea  bead  territory. 

In  like  manner  Java  will  imply  the  fea  head  land,  and  is 
a  very  proper  name  for  the  ifland  of  this  name. 

JuDEA. — The  fyllable  or  root  Ud  ox  Ude  is  commonly  ren- 
dered in  our  names  by  wood ;  but  Ud  is  a  variation  of  Ad, 
water  j  and  Judea  means  the  fea  or  ivater  head  territory,  A 
proper  name  for  the  lands  which  lie  at  the  heads  of  the  Dead 
and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The  fcriptures  Ihew  that  Judah  may 
ha\'e  other  imports. — Of  AJ^ur,  which  means,  in  fituation, 
the  fea  border,  I  may  fay  the  fame,  and  extend  thefe  obferva- 
tions  to  old  names  flill  unknown  in  import  3  but  I  muft  pro- 
ceed to 

JUPITER. 

The  fyllable  Jup  is  not  often  found  in  names  ;  but  we  havft 
a  village  named  Juper  in  Effex. — We  have  alfo  land  named 
Jupiter  Fringe  in  the  Orcades. — The  letters  /and  G  often  arc 
alike  in  found,  thus  Jerufalem  is  written  in  Italian  Gierujalem^ 
We  have  in  Poland  a  lake  named  Guplo,  or  Guplus. — B  and 
P  are  alfo  cognate  letters.  In  Africa  there  is  a  kingdom 
named  Jubo,*  lying  on  a  fea  head,  and  which  means  the  fea 
head  territory.  In  Baudrandi  Geograpbia  we  have  alfo  Jupile, 
or  Joptlia,  Pagus  Leodienjis  ditionis."  in  which  we  find  that 
Jup  and  Jop  imply  the  fame  in  old  names.  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Jop  in  Joppa  is  the  fame  as  Gup  in  Guplus,  the  fame 
as  Jub  in  Jubo,  the  fame  as  Jup  or  Jop  in  Jupile  or  Jopilia, 
and  the  fame  as  Jup  in  Jupiter— the  fea  or  water  bead.-^-Thc 
letter  /,  or  the  fyllable  It,  is  a  diminutive,  and  Ter  or  Er, 
border  land ;  and  Jupiter  will  imply  the  little  fea  head  (border} 
land :  And  this  will  deraonftrate  ihat  authors  are  correft  in  af« 

f  Jubo  baa  been  acconnted  a  name  for  tbe  Sapreme  Betng  in  Africa. 
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ferting  that  Jupiter,  or  the  land  of  upper  ALgypte,  was  the 
fame  as  Ofiris ;  and  that  Tbehes  was  a  city  of  this  land,  or  of 
Jupiter.  But  Jupiter  being  firft  adored  at  Tbcbes,  this  town 
became  more  particularly  the  city  of  Jupiter ;  and  Herodeius 
affirms  that  Thebes  was  the  firft  place  where  this  god  was 
adored. 

Thus  fix  then  have  I  aimed  at  tracing  the  real  pedigrees  of 
thefe  gods,  and  the  tvifdom  of  the  j^gyptians.  The  Romans  and 
other  nations  deified  their  kings  and  emperors.  And  why 
reader,  might  not  the  ji^gyptians  with  as  much  reason,  do 
as  Plutarch  fays,  create  gods  for  tbemf elves,  from  the  appellations 
of  their  rhver  and  border  land  ? 

Plutarch,  in  page  128  of  Baxter's  Tranflation,  is  offended 
with  the  ^Egyptians  for  confining  to  themfelves  thefe  gods ; 
and  laments  "  their  depriving  of  the  reft  of  mankind  of  thefe 
mighty  beings." 

*'  After  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  the  name  of  God 
is  faid  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  high  prieft  only  once 
a  year  in  the  Temple,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  when  a 
noilc  was  purpofely  made,  that  no  one  befides  a  few  chofen 
difciples  fiiould  hear  it.  From  the  time  of  the  deftru6lion  of 
the  Temple  their  naming  ceafed,  and  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Jehovah  was  loft.  The  Jews  mention  it  not,  but  fubftitute 
for  it  Adonai  or  Elobim.  The  heathens  had  fome  knowledge, 
fays  Calmet,  of  this  great  and  ineffable  name ;  aiid  they  too  bad 
nametfor  their  gods  which  tbey  dared  not  pronounce," 

The  name  Jehovah  fignifies,  it  is  faid,  "  the felf-exijlent 
who  gives  being  and  exiftence  to  others."  Sanchoniathon, 
writes  it  Jeva  ;  Biodorus  Siculus,  Macrobius,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Jerom,  znAOrigen,  pronounce  J ao  5  Epipbanius,  Tbeo- 
doret,  and  the  Samaritans,  Jabe  or  Jave  :  We  find  likewife 
Jahoh,  Javo,  Jaou,  Jaod.  Lewis  Capellus,  and  Bijhop 
Hare,  read  Javo  ;  Mercer,  Jehevah;  Tirufius,  Jave;  Hot' 
finger,  Jehva  :  The  Moors  call  their  god  Juba.  The  Latins 
probably  took  their  Jovis  or  Jovis  Pater  from  Jehovab.** 
Calmet  in  Jehovah. — Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe  writes  this  word 
Jeve,  and  after  Bilhop  Hare  Jafo  or  Javo.  John/on,  in  hi^ 
Grammatical  Commentaries,  writes  Jovis,  and  fays  that  it* 
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was  doubtlefs  the  ancient  nominative,  for  he  that  declines; 
fays  he,  Jupiter,  Jovis,  may  as  well  decline  Phoebus,  AfQllinis. 

Not  only  did  iht  Egyptians  and  other  nations  worfliip  God 
thro'  the  names  of  fuch  parts  of  nature,  to  which  they 
were  eminently  indebted  for  their  fupport;  but  they  alfo 
in  time  adored  idols,  which  they  formed  to  reprefent  them; 
and  finally  confidered  thefe  works  of  their  own  hands,  as 
their  gods.  In  this  way  national  gods  were  multiplied,  and 
ip  tjiis  manner  every  town,  and  every  houfe,  had  at  length 
its  god. 

Infpired  men  were  fent  to  reclaim  raankii;d;  but  their 
teaching  was  often  difregarded  :  Ignorance  and  idolatry  main- 
tained their  gfound ;  and  a  Saviour  only,  who  had  early  been 
proraifed,  delivered  the  precepts  which  have  been  gradually 
eradicating  this  infatuation  of  man. 

The  raythologifts  and  writers  who  have  fuppofed  that  the 
earliejl  inhabitants  of  the  world  kneiu  not  their  Maker,  will  be 
proved  to  have  judged  irrationally  in  the  tra6t  on  Atheifm. 
It  appears  from  reafon  that  the  moft  early  people  l^new  our 
ancient  name?,  and  it  is  evident  that  men  of  after  ?igps/orgoi 
their  imports,  and  accounted  fome  of  them  of  iix/i;:^  origin. 
The  denunciations  in  fcripture  againft  thofe  who  had  known 
the  true  god,  and  had  departed  from  his  worfhip  in  Egypte, 
Babylon,  &c,  are  fufficient  proofs  againft  the  dodrine  that 
mankind  originally  worfliipped  thefe  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

All  the  ^Egyptian  names  for  their  gods  have  been  proved 
to  be  given  from  features  of  their  lands.  Jupiter  agrees  not 
with  the  name  Jebo-vab,  as  rendered  by  our  authors.  It  forms 
its  cafes  as  if  the  nominative  and  vocative  belonged  not  to  the 
reft,  and  as  tho'  they  were  adopted  fome  coniiderable  time 
after  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  firft  promulgated.*— 
There  is  too  in  this  name,  what  authors  have  never  diftin- 
guilhed,  a  diminutive  term  hy  no  means Juitable  to  an  appeU 
lation  for  the  supreme  headj  and  this  Jingle  circumjla7ice  de- 
fireys  its  title  to  a  name  for  the  true  God. 

I  have  thus  fliewn  a  divifwn  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  an- 
cients were  indebted  for  thofe  names  of  deities  j  and  have  ei^- 
*  See  page  51,  for  the  introdaction  of  these  names  iato  Greece. 
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deavoured  to  prove  that  Jupiter  and  his  ajfociaies  belonged  not 
to  Heaven. — Tho'  the  reader  lliould  give  no  more  credit  to 
Plutarch's  hiftories  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  to  his  hiftories 
of  rivers  and  mountains, — he  muft  confefs  that  the  fhort  fpe- 
cimen  of  heathen  mythology  quoted  from  Proclus  is  a  curious 
produftion  ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  wanting  to  render 
it  eminently  extraordinary  but  real,  inftead  oi  imaginary  deities. 

Plutarch  complains  that  the  Egyptians  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  thft  naming  of  thefe  gods  from  their  lands  and  river  j 
but  he  does  not  contradift  their  claims  further  than  to  ftate, 
"  That  other  nations  had  alfo  thefe  fame  gods,  which  they 
xvorfhipped  under  thefe  names  j  but  it  was  not,  he  fays,  till 
laitly  perhaps  thatfome  of  them  hcgun  to  be  called  by  ih.tix  JEgyp- 
tian  names." — Plutarch  and  the  Egyptians  then  allowing  from 
whence  thefe  names  came ;  and  their  appellations  being  thus 
proved  to  refer  to  the  Nile,  its  borders,  and  to  the  fea,  at 
whofe  head  Egypte  lies,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  hiftorians  feri- 
oufly  transforming  thefe  names  of  parts  of  nature  into  kings 
and  queens,  nor  for  making  them  the  warring  chiefs,  and 
the  angr}'  gods  and  goddefles  of  ancient  ftory. 

The  reader  will  confult  the  notes  to  Bd;r/^r'i  Tranflation  of 
Plutarch's  JJis  and  OJiris ;  and  alfo  Squires  Preface  to  his 
Tranflation  of  the  fame  work ;  in  each  of  which  he  will  find 
much  additional  fable  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity. 

JAMISSA  and  TAMISSA. 

Tranflators  often  correct  the  fuppofed  errors  of  ancient 
writers,  and  efpecially  the  fuppofed  ones  of  Ptolemy,  without 
analyfing  his  words.  He  writes  Jamijfa  inftead  of  Tamijfa  for 
the  Tames. — The  letter  /  means  head,  and  Twill  be  found" 
to  imply  the  fame.  Jam,  Jamb,  or  Jav,  means  the  fea  in 
feveral  languages,  and  Tarn,  Tamh,  or  Tav,  in  feveral  others. 
Is  is  a  diminutive,  or  it  may  mean  head  :  and  Tamijfa  may 
imply  the  fea  head  region,  or  the  little  fea  region,  and  Jamijfa  the 
fame.  We  corre6t  before  we  underftand  authors,  and  Ptolemy 
who  inferts  thefe  fynonymous  terms,  has  often  other  readings, 
unfkilfully  fupplied  by  commentators  in  notes,  to  corre6t,  as 
they  fuppofr,  his  text. 
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IDUMEA 

Is  rendered  rei  and  human ;  but  I  know  not  the  color  of 
this  earth,  nor  the  humanity  of  the  land.  Idumea  was  Edom 
or  Adorn,  in  which  Id  is  changed  to  Ad  and  Ed;  and  Um  to 
Om.  Id  or  Ed  means  here  hill  or  water,  and  Om  or  Um  its 
border,  Ea  is  territory:  And  the  hill  or  water  border  territory, 
i.e.  Land  between,  and  on  the  Dead  and  Red  Seas,  is  the 
inaport  of  this  name. 

K 

Is  the  fame  in  old  names  as  C. 

The  KADMONITES 

Are  called  by  oar  authors  ancients,  Jirji  men,  and  Jerpents. 
That  the  Kadmonites  were  ancient  men,  I  will  not  deny,  they 
nwy  have  been  alfo  JirJi  men. — Lord  Mouboddo  fuppofed  that 
the  firft  ijiea  had  iaili  j  Maillet  that  they  were  fijbes ;  and  o^ 
authors  that  they  •vt.xaferpents.  But  the  Kadmonites  were  de- 
rived in  name  from  Cad,  an  hill,  and  Mon,  head  land,  here 
underftood  as  land.  The^  were  hill  landers  who  refided  about 
Mount  Libanus ;  and  the  words  ancients,  firjl  men,  zxAJJcr- 
pfnts,  are  not  the  names,  but  the  nicknames  of  this  people. 

The  KENITES, 

Dwellers  fonnerly  near  or  on  the  Dead  Sea,  are  faid  by 
commentators  to  mean  poffeffion,  purchafe,  lamentation,  a  neji, 
a.  bole,  a  cave,  &c.  On  thefe  explanations  I  give  no  com- 
njent — my  diffent  from  thefe  abford  and  inapplicable  expofi- 
tjons  is  founded  not  on  peculiarity,  but  on  common fenfe.  Tbefp 
renderings  cf  names  which  difgrace  our  comments  on  the 
fcriptureSx  are  not  compared  with  the  fituation  of  the  Keniia, 
nor  with  any  thing  referring  to  them.  They  are  indeed  de- 
fcriptions  of  no  part  of  the  univerfe,  tho'  this  people  poffefled 
a  part  of  the  earth  which  is  defcribed  in  their  appellation.— 
Their  name  then  is  derived  from  Ken^  a  lake,  or  from  Ceann, 
an  head,  and  the  Kenites  were  lake  landers  or  head  landers : 
But  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  firli  of  thefe  explanations  refers 
to  their  right  name. 
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Lot  E2  may  be  derived  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au, 
to  Al,  and  £/;  ox  L  or  El  may  be  derived  from  A,  an  hill, 
pronounced  An,  and  changed  to  Al  and  El ;  or  it  may  meaa 
border,  from  the  change  of  Err  to  El.  It  is  called  in  Hebrew 
Lmd,  or  Lemcd,  which  authors  account  a  /pit,  a  goad,  or  a 
flovjjbare.  It  is  called  Luis,  or  the  quicken  tree,  by  Gaelic 
writers. — But  Lu  was  often  formerly  pronounced  Li :  Fual 
was  pronounced  Fyai,  or  E'lal.  Hence  Lu,  in  Lius,  is  the 
fame  as  L\,  the  fea  j  and  as  h  is  a  diminutive,  Luis  implies 
the  little  fea,  or  the  lake;  and  from  what  is  Hated  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  L,  El,  or  Hcl,  in  Elkfmere,  and  in  the  Hellef- 
font,  will  imply  the  fame.  In  the  Coptic  this  letter  brings  ai> 
hieroglypbick  of  the  Nile  land,  orofMgypie,  and  is  called  Lauda, 
which  may  be  changed  to  Lambda,  or  Lav-da,  and  may  im- 
ply the  lake  land ;  or  it  may  mean  the  lave-land  or  drowned- 
land :  And  from  the  figure  of  this  Coptic  letter,  I  can  fcarcely 
fuppofe  that  this  fea  head  had  not  very  anciently  a  natural 
communication  with  the  Red  Sea.  We  find  too  a  wide  valley 
oppofite  the  ^Egyptian  Babylon,  in  which  names  of  places 
feera  ftrongly  to  denote  an  ancient  paflage. — But  I  write  to  he 
correS/d  ivbercver  I  may  ajfert  too  muci. 

LIBANUS. 

Leibbam  is  the  Gaelic  for  the  deck  of  a  fblp,  a  fcaffold,  a 
gallery,  or  the  plain  top  of  an  hill.  It  may  confequently 
mean  hill  land.  Lcibb  or  Lib,  in  Libanus,  is  hill.  An,  land, 
and  Us,  territory. — In  Lybia,  Lyb  may  be  hill  or  ridge,  and 
Ia.f  territory. — In  the  Introduction  I  have  confidered  the  word 
Lyhf  as  applying  to  water  j  but  in  this  inflance  it  applies  to 
an  hill  ridge.  It  is  ufual  for  authors  to  render  Libanus  bjr. 
Laban,  white :  And  in  this  way  are  we  conflantly  befet  with, 
irrational  etymons.  I  here  beg  to  ftate,  that  Africa  may  be 
derived  from  Af,  water,  Ric,  border  land  or  ridge,  and  la, 
territory ;  and  Lybia  may  alfo  imply  the  water  ridge  territory. 
—But  I  refer  my  reader  to  what  I  have  written  in  the  intro- 
dudioQ  on  Africa  and  J^bia, 
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LACEDEMON,  SPARTA,  and  LACONIA. 

The  firft  is  generally  rendered  from  the  Greek,  the  Lake  of 
Da:mcns.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  have  received  name  from  Lacedemon, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who 
married  Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas. 

But  I  muft  remark,  that  Laconia,  Lacedemon,  and  Sparta, 
are  names  of  this  ftate,  taken  from  its  natural  features.  That 
a  ridge  of  mountainous  land,  called  Taygetus,  occupies  a  part 
of  the  country  3  and  that  the  Eurotas  is  its  principal  river. 
jitlas  too  is  a  name  well  known ;  and  all  thefe  may  be  ra- 
tionally accounted  for,  without  the  help  of  mythologic  (lory. 
But  the  foundation  of  Lacedemon  is  alfo  attributed  to  Cadmus ; 
and  the  name  Sparta,  which  etymologifts  fay  fignifies  fnun, 
is  dated  to  be  borrowed  from  the  fame,  Cadmus  s  /owing  fer- 
fenfs  teeth,  zvhich/prung  up  and  became  men,  i.  e.  Spartaris  ! — 
I  enlarge  not  on  the  ftories  and  reports,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  grave  and  learned  men  :  Authors  of  claflical  records  and 
writings. — Without  thefe,  no  huge  volumes  would  have  been 
delivered  to  the  world ;  nor  without  Ihort  quotations  could  I 
have  filled  my  pages. 

Plutarch  relates,  that  in  the  river  Eurotas  there  "  Grows  1 
ftone  which  is  (haped  like  a  helmet,  called  Tbrafydeilos,  or 
rajb  and  timorous.  For  if  it  hears  a  trumpet  found  it  leaps  to- 
wards the  bank  of  the  river,  but  if  you  do  but  name  the  Athc" 
nians,  it  prefently  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Of  thefe 
ftones,  he  fays,  there  are  not  a  few  which  are  confecrated 
»nd  laid  up  in  the  brazen  Temple  of  Minerva,  as  Nicanory 
the  Samian,  relates  in  his  Second  Book  of  Rivers." 

To  withhold  my  affent,  as  to  the  exift;ence  of  thefe  ftones, 
to  the  propriety  of  the  tranflation  of  the  Lake  of  Damons — to 
the  truth  of  Lacedemon  receiving  name  from  a  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Taygeta— ox  to  the  Spartans  being  derived  from  the  teeth 
ot  Cadmus's  ferpents,  would  be  a  glaring  effort  of  incredulity 
againft  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  againft  the  canons  of 
mythologic  ftory. — Sufl5ce  it  to  fay,  that  altho'  my  creed  is 
not  a  confined  one,  I  muft  beg  to  ftate,  that  Sparta  may 
otherwife  be  derived  from  Es  con  traced  to  S,  the  fea,  Par, 
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head  border,  and  Ta,  land  j  and  tbefea-head  border  land,  may 
alio  be  the  import  of  Lacedemon.  Laconia  implies  the  lake, 
or  fea  head  territory. 

LATIN. 

Latus,  faid  to  mean  a  fide,  means  a  fide  territory. — Lat  a 
fide.  Lat  takes  the  diminutive  In  poftfixed,  when  referred 
to  a  language,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  names  of  fevcral 
other  languages  take  Is,  written  IJb.^—And  in  this  way  Latin 
becomes  a  diminutive  noun  for  the  language  of  Latium. 

"What  I  have  flated  in  the  Introdu6tion  lliould  be  read  with 
the  above. 

And  now  I  cannot  help  ohferving,  that  the  power  of  truth, 
as  well  as  the  power  of  letters,  demands  that  we  fliould  give 
Egypte  the  honor  of  firft  inventing  fome  of  thefe  generally 
fuppofed  Greek  fyrabols. — And  as  the  elements  of  letters 
have  been  unknown,  and  the  roots,  prefixes,  poftfixes,  and 
words  formed  by  (hem,  and  from  whence  all  other  terms  took 
their  origin,  have  not  been  underftood  ;  it  follows  that  we 
have  not  been  critically  acquainted  with  the  force  of  expref- 
fions  conveyed  by  thefe  ancient  letters  and  A*'ords — And  the 
truth  of  this  obfervation  is  obvious  from  the  great  ignorance 
of  hiftorians,  grammarians,  etymologifts,  and  commentators 
on  the  names  which  are  in  this  book  difcuffed ;  and  I  may 
add,  on  all  appellations  for  the  lands  and  habitations  of  the 
globe. 

M. 

Mor  Em,  the  root  of  Hem,  border,  hadfometimes  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ^confonant,  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  com- 
mon to  all  languages ;  The  form  of  the  Coptic  M  is  very 
nearly  like  our  U.  The  letter  A,  a  hill,  &c.  pronounced  y^a, 
varies  to  Av  and  Ev,  and  may  be  written  Em  or  M,  and 
mean  hill.  M  may  alfo  be  derived  from  Amb,  Av,  or  Au, 
water,  varied  to  Emb,  Ev,  or  Em.  Mem,  the  Hebrew  M^ 
may  therefore  be  compofcd  of  Em,  border,  and  M  as  head  or 
water ;  and  the  water  or  head  border  may  imply  a  plain.  Mem 
is  generally  rendered  by  authors  ajpot  or  contagion;  but  Mr, 
Baxter  more  rightly  renders  it  from  Mim,  water,  in  Egyptian 

*d 
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it  is  Mo,  whence  the  Greek  Mn,  the  water  or  t!ie  fea.  The 
border  reprefented  by  M  may  then  be  water,  an  hill,  or  a 
plain. 

MEMPHIS,  MOPH,  NOPH,  MENCHIS,  MITSOR, 
MIGDOL,  &c. 

The  city  of  Memphis  flootl  on  a  plain.  To  the  weft  were 
fand  hills,  and  on  the  ealt  the  Nile  ran  clofe  by  it. — 
prom  Av,  the  fea,  we.  have  the  following  fyllables  in  old 
names,  to  wit,  Ev,  Ef,  Av,  Of,  Uf,  Epb,  Opb,  Upb,  Ouf;  and 
Mem-ff,  Memf,  or  Mempb  will  be  the  water  or  fea  plain. 
The  endings  Us  and  Is,  in  names  for  the  features  of  nature, 
generally  mean  territory  or  land  :  And  the  water  or  fea  plain 
land  \*'iir  be  the  import  of  Mempbis. 

M  or  Mem  being  accounted  a  plain  ;  and  Av  varied  to  Ov, 
Of,  and  Opb,  being  water  or  fea,  Mem-opb,  or  Mopb,  was  tJje 
Hebrew  name  of  this  place ;  and  by  the  change  of  M  to  N<, 
which  was  common,  Nopb  was  the  fame. 

But  Mem  and  Men,  by  the  change  of  M  to  N,  were  writ* 
ten  for  each  other,  and  Memphis  was  alfo  called  Mencbls :  And 
as  the  letter  M  was  the  Mem  of  the  Hebre^v  alphabet,  and  as 
the  Mj.  of  the  Coptic  means  alfo  a  plain,  Memphis  and  Men^ 
cbis^  may  be  written  Mphis  and  Mcbis;  and  M,  as  a  poftfix, 
will  be  read  laft  in  explanation  of  this  name. — Hence,  as  h 
may  be  the  fea,  Phis  or  Pis  will  be  the  fea  head  ;  and  Cbis  or 
Cis,  the  fame  by  the  article  Cbicbejler.  The  fea  bead  plain  may 
therefore  be  the  import  of  this  name.  This  rendering  is 
ftrengthened  from  the  reports  of  ancient  hiftory ;  that  the  fea 
occnpied  in  early  times,  and  at  the  firit  naming  of  this  place, 
the  prefent  fite  of  the  Delta. 

Mempbis  was  alfo  called  Mitfor,  from  Med  or  Mid,  changed 
to  Mit,  a  fea  corner  or  head,  and  Sor  or  Zor,  the  head  bor- 
der, which  generally  implies  a  plain.* — It  was  alfo  in  the 
fcripture  termed  Migdol. — ^That  Ig,  in  Mig,  means  the  fame 
as  £^  or  u^g,  in  Egypte,  may  be  feen  in  the  word  Igilium, 
written  alfo  Egilium  and  JEgilium, — now  the  Ifle  Giglio,  on 

*  The  word  P/am  itself  comes  from  AiN,7onrf,I<  or, El*!  ftofifer*  and 
P,  head,  and  the  head  border  land  is  the  plaiH, 
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the  coaft  of  Tufcany. — Mig  then  means  the  fea  head,  and 
Dal  is  dale  or  plain.  Memphis,  Mencbis,  Mitzor,  and  M'tgdol, 
importing  the  fame,  we  prefume  that  the  above  is  a  true  de- 
rivation of  this  word. 

The  Hebrew  final  M,  and  the  Coptic  M,  are  nearly  the 
r.mic,  and  reprefent  a  plain.  The  laft  oprn  at  one  end, 
reprefeuting  the  plain  of  a  valley  ;  the  firft  clofed,  and  de- 
noting the  plain  top  of  ah  hill.  It  was  called  Mi  by  the 
Copts,  which  means  a  plain.  Thus  M  is  a  plain,  Aigb  is  an 
hill  cr  a  bottom ;  and  Maigb,  pronounced  Mi,  will  be  the 
plain  of  an  hill,  or  of  a  bottom. 

In  early  times  the  Jctoijb,  and  fome  other  people,  feldom 
mentioned  Gt></ by  name.  The  Pelafgi  gave  their  Godi  na 
names  except  that  of  "  Difpo/ers  "  but  the  j^gyptians  had 
adopted  many  idolatrous  appellations  as  the  reader  may  per- 
dcive.  Herbdotus  fays  that  thefe  names  Were  of  barbarous* 
origin  from  his  refearches.  The  jEg)plia7is  of  Lybia,  he  fays, 
called  Jupiter,  Artimoun;  and'  he  fuppofed  that  this  was  the 
♦  rcafon  of  their  terming  therafelves  Amiiwnians.-^BnX.  Ammon 
means  border  land,  or  water  border  land;  and  in  this  fenfe 
the  name  was  originally  ufed  in  JElg)pte,  the  hot  bed  of  idol- 
atrous appellations.  In  time  the  Pelafgi  confulted  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  to  know  whether  they  might  adopt  thefe  names, 
and  were  granted  permiflion. 

In  the  Gaelic  the  letter  M  is  called  Main,  and  faid  to  be  a 
Fine,  but  I  fliould  rather  defcribe  the  letter  otherwife,  and 
refer  it  to  Muin,  a  mountain.  In  the  Greek  it  is  called  Mu ; 
but  Mu  has  been  pronounced  Afy  from  what  is  herein  ftated ; 
and  Maigb,  the  Gaelic  for  a  plain  may  be  pronounced  the 
{ame.  Hence  the  Coptic  and  Grfcek  M  may  alfo  mean  a 
plain.  M  is  often  fubftituted  for  B  and'  P,  when  it  means 
an  head,  Sec. 

There  are  fome  countries  which  are  diftinguifl)ed  by  the 
word  Aram,  which  means  fro.ii  Ar,  an  head,  or  Ar,  water, 
and  Am,  border,  the  water  or  head  border,  or  the  plairt  — 
Thus  Aram  Naharaim  is  the  rivers'  plain  r  Aram  of  Dama/cus. 
is  the  plain  of  Damafcus :  Aram  of  Sola  is  the  plain  of  Soba  : 
Padan  Aram  is  the  road  plain.  Many  are  the  doubtful  corn- 
ed 2 
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ments  on  fcripture,  arifing  from  our  ignorance  of  thefe  namrs, 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  analyfe  them. 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Mefopotamia  is  a  modern  name  unknown,  perhaps  even  to 
Herodotus.  In  its  common  rendering  it  imitates  the  vulgar 
tranflation  of  Propontis. 

Herodotin  fays,  that  the  Euphrates  pours  itfelf  into  the  Red 
Sea  ;  and  his  commentators  fuppofe  that  he  meant  the  Red  I 
Sea  between  Arabia  and  Fgyptej  but  he  underftood  by  the 
Red  Sea  ihefea  eoad  j  and  that  the  Euphrates  emptied  itfelf 
into  the  fea  road  of  Perjia,  i.  e.  \nio  ihc  Perjian  red  or 
ROAD  SEA,  or  the  Perfian  Gulpb. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  Perjia  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  meaning 
the  Perfian  red  or  road  sea.  It  is  curious  to  fee  the  mif- 
takes  arifing  from  our  ignorance  of  the  words  red  or  road 
SEA. — See  our  commentators  on  thefe  parts  of  Herodotus, 
and  what  I  have  faid  oithe  Red  Sea  in  the  Introdudion.  See 
alfo  Padan  Aram,  &c. 

MEDIA. 

M  has  been  fhewn  to  mean  a  plain :  Mad,  Med,  Met,  and 
Mat  are  the  fame  in  names  as  may  be  feen  in  page  152,  and 
Media  means  the  hill  border,  or  plain  head  territory.  Interpre- 
ters underftand  that  this  country  was  peopled  by  Madai,  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  who  alfo  is  faid  to  have  peopled  the  Ifles  of  the 
Gentiles.  But  the  Greeks  maintain  that  it  took  name  from 
Medus,  the  fon  of  Medea;  and  truly  fays  an  author,  "  // 
Madai  peopled  Macedonia,  as  learned  men  fuppofe,  ive  viujlfeek 
for  another  origin  for  the  people  of  Medial  I  have  therefore 
very  eafily  found  an  origin  for  the  Medes  in  Media ;  and  I 
wilh  that  learned  men  would  always  look  at  home  for  the 
names  of  their  countries,  and  of  their  people. 

MATIENE. 

Herodotus  places  Matiene  between  Media  Major  and  Arme- 
nia ;  "  and  it  was  properly  fpeaking,  fays  a  celebrated  writer, 
a  province  of  Media  itfelf."*     Media  is  called  Irak  Aj'ami,  or 
*  Geography  of  Herodotu<>,  page  329. 
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Al  Jehj}. — We  have  no  explanation  of  Irak  JJami.  Of  M 
Jebah  Alls  the,  and  JebaJ  is  hill  or  ridge  border.  Irak  is  a 
name  for  Cbaldea,  and  Media  belonging  to  it  hath  yljami  fub- 
joined,  to  fliew  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  empire.  A't-Aml  im- 
porting the  fame  as  Media,  the  hill  or  head  border  territory. 
— Mat-i-erte  implies  the  bill  border  little  territory,  and  I  thinks 
from  Mr.  Morier's  Travels,  that  it  is  now  called  Eder-bij^ian, 
Eder-hiian,  which  implies  the  head  border /i///^  territory,  and 
is,  I  fuppofe,  the  little  Media  or  Matiejie. — I  write  this  in 
hafte  J  but  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  examine  it  at  his 
Irifure. 

MOAB. 

The  Moahites  are  faid  to  he  defcended  from  Maab,  the  fon 
of  Lot ;  but  Moab  was  pronounced  by  the  ancients  Meab, 
which  from  Eah  or  Eav,  water,  and  M  as  head,  means  tbe 
•ujatcr  or  fea  bead;  and  which  commentators  render  "  tbe 
waters  of  tbe  fatber"  or  "ibefonoftbefatber. — The  capital 
of  Moab  is  faid  to  be  called  "  Ar  or  AreopoKs,  or  Arid  of 
Moab,"  or  "  Rabbab  Moab"  i.  e.  fay  commentators  "  the 
capital  of  Moab,  or  Kir-bar ejb,  tbe  city  witb  brick  walls  " 

Ar,  the  capital  of  Moab,  on  the  river  Arnon,  may  mean 
head  or  chief,  or  water,  or  border  —In  Rabbab,  however,  or 
Arabah,  as  otherwife  fpelt,  we  find  Ar  or  R.  head,  chief,  or 
border,  and  Ab,  water  j  and  from  hence  we  fuppofe  that  Ar, 
or  Rabbab,  meant  tbe  cbief  water  city.  To  the  brick  lualls 
here  referred,  we  cannot  fpeak.  Commentators  decide 
boldly,  but  time  calls  us  all  to  account  for  hafty  decifions. 

MORIAH. 
This  word  is  rendered  by  commentators  "  Bitlernef  of  tbe 
Lordr     It  meant  the  border  bead  territory.     In  the  time  of 
Solomon  this  hill  was  inclofcd,  and  firft  formed  a  part  ai  Jeru^ 
JaUm,  and  upon  it  was  the  Temple  built. 

N 

Is  pronounced  En,  which  Implies  land,  region,  territory, 

and  border  land;   and  this  word  is  alfo  a  variation  of  An, 

w^ler.     It  is  called  in  the  Gaelic  Nuin  or  Kion,  the  aOi  tree. 
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"We  have  found  tliat  Ni  is  the  fea,  and  Ni-el  or  Nile  (as  El 
If  a  dimiputive),  is  the  little  lea.  The  Hebrew  Nun  is  faid 
to  mean  a  fifh  j  but  I  lee  no  likenefs  thereof  in  this  letter  } 
and  I  conceive  that  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  the  Gaelic.  In  the  Coptic  it  is  JVi:  In  the  Greek 
it  is  Nu,  which  may  be  alfo  pronounced  Ni.  In  the  Gaelic 
Nion  (as  On  is  an  augment)  may  mean  the  great  fea ;  And 
Nuin  (in  which  In  is  a  diminutive)  will  mean  the  liltle  fea. 
The  Hebrew  Nun  may  follow  the  fame  fignifications,  if  other 
vowels  are  fupplied.  Nion  is  alfo  a  wave,  a  daughter,  &c. 
JV  is  often  a  prefix  only,  as  for  y!nn  we  fay  N^an,  or  Edward, 
Ned,  for  Ing,  a  corner  N'lng.  The  old  M  and  N  were  writ- 
ten originally  nearly  alike,  and  have  been  therefore  often  fub- 
ftituted  for  each  other  :  They  will  therefore  imply  in  many 
inflances  the  fame. 

The  NILE. 

The  word  Aby  is  a  word  for  the  Nile.  It  means  the  little 
fea,  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Ab,  and  Y,  a  diminutive. 
A  river  falls  into  the  Aby,  called  the  Abl  ad,  Aby-ad,  or  the 
Bahar  el  Ais.  Which  of  thefe  ftreams  contains  the  head  of 
the  Nile,  according  to  the  ancients,  has  been  much  doubted, 
and  even  the  moft  rational  only  furmifed,  that  from  the 
greater  diftance  of  the  Ab'iad,  and  its  fuperior  fize,  its  fprings 
muft  be  the  head :  But  .they  knew  not  that  the  Niel  or  Nile 
meant  ibe  little  fea ;  and  the  Aby  the  fame :— Nor  that  the 
Abiad  implied  ibe  little  fea  bead;  or  that  Bahar  el  Ais  meant 
the  bead  river  or  the  head  fpring.  Not  knowing  the  fignifi- 
cations of  thefe  names,  authors  are  divided  in  opinion  about 
them,  and  have  written  long,  laboured,  and  learned  difqui- 
fitions.  But  in  writing  thefe  they  have  deluged  the  Nile  and 
its  heads  with  their  examinations  of  authorities  j  and  with 
their  obfervations  on  its  probable  and  anciently  efteemed 
head ;  in  which  the  import  pf  the  name  Abiad  would  have 
fuperfede4  aU  their  labours, 

BABEL  and  BABYLON. 

I  am  next  to  encounter  another  egregious  and  long  con- 
finned  blunder  into  which  commentators,  etymologifts,  and 


hiftorians,  among  the  multitude,  liav'e  faH^j.-^BABfet,  ibc 
name  of  a  country,  is  faid  to  came  from  Babel,  coiifufion  at 
mixture,  or  from  Bibcl  to  mix  or  confoutid. — Baiyhnia  Was 
anciently  called  Shinar.  We  Ihiall  prove  that  Shin  ineani 
iiead  ;  (in  this  cafe,  a  fea  head),  and  At,  border  land.  Ifaiah 
calls  this  land  tbc  (Lfart  ofibefca.  Jercmlab  propbelied  that 
God  would  dry  up  the  fca  of  Babylon,  and  make  her  fprings 
dry. — Mtgaftbenes  apud  Kufeb,  Prep.  lib.  ix,  cap.  41,  airutcs 
us,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place  which  had  before 
abounded  fo  greatly  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  fea. — 
But  putting  afide  all  thefc,  the  Euphrates  means  the  fea  road, 
and  was  then  the  principal  fea  head  of  the  gulph  of  Pertia. 
The  words  Bahel,  Babylon,  and  Babylonia  exactly  defcribe 
this  land  j  and  to  the  confufion  of  overwhelming  comment, 
the  words  Babel  and  Babylon  ftand  as  memorials  for  fliewing 
how  long  the  ignorance  of  commonly  received  opinion  may 
reign.— But  Babel  and  Babylon  ftand  not  alone,  and  I  could 
with  that  the  immenfe  rubbifli  of  expofitors  on  old  appella- 
tions were  all  fwept  from  the  facred  text.* 

That  the  term  Babel  may  from  allufion  to  the  confufion 
which  took  place  in  that  city,  mean  as  commentators  fay,  I 
will  not  difputej  but  I  wifli  them  not  to  miftake  a  man  for 
a  mountain,  becaufe  the  man  by  allufion  has  been  named 
from  the  hill  land.  The  old  monofyllabic  words  of  the  world 
will  hereafter  be  recognifed.  I  have  fhewu  that  Ab  is  the 
fea.  The  prefi?:  B  implies  head,  and  El  is  here  ufed  inftead 
of  Ar,  in  Sbinar,  for  border  ;  and  the  fea  bead  border  is  the 
import  of  Sbinar  or  Babel. — Babylonia  implies  the  fea  bt'ad 
border  land. 

Babylon  is  now  called  Mac-loube.  Maigb,  or  Maicb,  or 
Macb,  may  be  rendered  a  plain,  and  Loub  or  Lub  is  a  maze 
or  confufion  ;  and  from  the  confufion  which  here  took  place, 
it  was  called  the  Plain  of  Confufion.    Words  change  fo  mucl? 

•  In  the  scriptures  names  only  are  given  —Their  iiijporfs  beib^  Ibkf, 
and  the  conimenU  qpun  Ihciii  being  publinhed  by  men  uaacqnai tiled 
with  the  ancient  mode  of  couierriiig  names — who  Isnow  not  their  r«ot*, 
their  prefixes,  and  postfixea — the  reader  need  not  Ik'  Kurpfi8^  that  (heif 
roraroentH  are  unfounded.— In  my  explanation!)  1  ma^  o/<en  ipistuke ; 
but  oar  commeutator*  have  always  miscuocvircdf 
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from  time  in  their  expofitions,  that  we  fcarcely  know  them 
again.     Macloube  is  now  rendered  "  iopjy  turvy."* 

It  has  been  obferved  by  General  Vallancey  that  N  final  de» 
notes  dminut'iqn — but  this  is  a  raiftake : — For  On  is  often  an 
augment,  whilft  In  is  a  diminutive.  Oil  or  01  is  great,  and 
]^l  or  //,  little — and  generally  the  fmall  or  broad  vowels  air- 
ways govern  the  fenfe  of  the  fyUables,  whether  they  are  di* 
minutives  or  augments. 


OfANCIENl^  NAMES  of  PLACES,  MEN,  &c, 

It  bath  been  remarked  by  learned  men,  that  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  ancient  names  of  places,  are  never  confidered  necef- 
fary  to  be  known.  And  altho'  they  fhould  be  a  part  of  a 
language  as  names,  that  they  are  independent  of  the  common 
words,  and  need  not  be  tranflated. 

We  may  allow  this  to  be  plaufible,  but  when  we  take  into 
confideration  writings  whofe  old  names  were  underftood,  it 
will  be  found  neceflary  for  the  tranflator  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
connexion  which  thefe  names  have  with  other  words. — 
Without  fome  previous  knowledge  of  ancient  appellations, 
men  will  find  themfelves  often  incompetent  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  •.—Very  often  incompetent  writers  of  ancient  hiftory  : — 
And  not  feldom  incompetent  to  the  talk  of  fettling  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  places  of  the  world. 

Names  of  lands  were  given  from  their  features  of  nature, 
and  from  thefe  the  names  of  men  their  poflelTors  proceeded. 
Like  features  in  nature  were  common  3  and  like  names  were 
fometimes  given  them  and  their  owners.  AH  thefe  appellations 
were  originally  known  ;  but  time  effaced  from  memory  their 
fignifications,  and  then  the  lands  were  fuppofed  to  be  named 
from  men  ;  and  at  length  fome  of  thefe  men,  and  their  names, 
were  confidered  as  the  protefting  gods  of  their  diftrids. 
Hence  Ham,  a  name  for  border,  was  a  name  giv^n  to  man, 
and  became  the  name  of  a  god,  under  which  Ham  as  a  name, 
and  a  man  was  worfliipped. 

*  Renael's  Geography  of  Herodotas. 
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Wc  live,  reader,  in  learned  times,  and  what  know  we  noore 
of  thefe  names  than  the  ancients?  Thefe  believed  that  men 
gave  names  to  nations  : — We  believe  the  fame. — Thele  con- 
fidered  men  as  deriving  names  from  Heaven  : — We  feem  to 
imagine  the  fame. — ^Thefe  confidered  and  worfliipped  men 
and  names  as  their  prote6ting  deities : — We  do  not. — We  are 
therefore  wifer  in  this  than  our  heathen  forefathers: — But 
are  we  not  as  ignorant  in  the  origin  of  names  as  the  an- 
cients?— The  ancients  invented  flrange  and  incredible  ftories, 
to  account  for  their  appellations : — We  do  the  fame — ^and  we 
very  often  quote  their  blunders,  to  fubftantiate  our  ml/lakes. 

Adam  and  FA;e  derived  their  names  from  the  heads  of  tbei 
earth)  and  the  family  of  Noah,  like  our  firft  parents,  from 
the  features  of  nature.  Sbem,  from  Hem,  border,  with  S  as 
a  prefix,  which  meant  perhaps  ivater  or/ea,  was  the  water 
or  fea  borderer.  Ham  meant  border,  and  he  was  confequently 
the  borderer  only.  Japbet,  from  Av,  the  fea,  changed  to  Af 
and  Apb,  with  Et,  a  diminutive,  and  /,  head,  meant  the  little 
fea  head  :  And  this  name  was  the  creek,  the  bay,  the  port, 
&c. ;  and  from  hence  the  people  of  the  lands  lying  on  creeks, 
or  little  feas,  may  be  faid  to  be  defcended  from  Japbet. 

Appellations  may  have  referred  to  large  territories,  or  to 
particular  parts  within  which  refidences  were  fituated. 
Names  for  the  features  of  nature  became  alfo  terms  of  allu- 
iion )  and  hence  great  confufion  in  tranflation  arifes  from  not 
comprehending  thefe  diftinSions,  and  from  not  adopting  ap- 
plicable words  in  rendering  ibefe  general,  particular,  and  al- 
lufive  terms. 

The  endings  of  names  have  always  been  efteemed  of  no  im- 
portance, and  men  have  frequently,  nay  generally,  omitted 
the  lart  fyllable,  or  have  cut  off  fo  much  of  this  poftfixed 
word,  by  tranflation,  as  to  leave  the  remainder  of  doubtful 
authority.  Ignorant  of  thefe  endings  they  have  not  attempted 
to  render  them.  They  are,  however,  in  the  dcfcription  of 
nature  augments  or  diminutives ;  or  they  mean  territory,  re- 
gion, land,  &c. :  In  names  of  men  they  mean  man,  and  in 
thofe  of  gods  they  imply  accordingly. — In  the  endings  of 
names  I  have,  perhaps,  in  the  following  treatlfc  fometi^ies 
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crredj  but  it  was  a  new  fubjeft,  which  I  iaxr  more  atten- 
tively confidered  in  this  preface,  and  which  even  now  may 
require  mor«  inveftigation. 

In  tbcfe  names,  and  in  the  old  roots  of  the  world,  we  have 
much  to  learn.  I  have  iliewn  you  what  the  ancients  knew, 
and  what  the  moderns  have  benefited  by  their  wifdom. 
Should  we  with  to  invefiigate  the  meanings  of  thefe  words, 
we  muft  not  hunt  for  their  imitative  founds  in  allufive  terms, 
inltead  of  approximating  to  their  original  applicable  lignifi- 
cations. 

We  iliould  always  remember  that  oar  old  names  are  com- 
pofed  of  monofyllabic  words,  as  proved  in  every  one  which  I 
Ijave  analyfed :  And  we  fliould  bear  in  mind  that  the  proper 
names  for  the  features  of  nature  are  rarely  the  common  words 
of  any  <wntten  language. 

I  have  ftated  in  this  preface  what  our  confonants  as  pre- 
fixes to  old  names  imply.  When  I  formerly  wrote,  thefe 
were  unknown  to  me ;  but  time  and  confideration  have  de- 
veloped their  neceffary  fignifications.  More  important  will 
they  be  found,  to  thofe  who  compare  the  fyllables  of  old  lan- 
guages, than  can  at  firft  be  imagined. — There  are  fcarcely  any 
compound  names,  which  now  convey  all  the  exa<St  fenfes  by 
our  lexicons,  which  they  anciently  imparted}  and  yet  it  is  in 
many  cafes  defirable  to  know  their  ancient  acceptations.  To 
tlie  imports  of  the  prefixes  in  this  preface,  added  to  the  roots 
and  poftfixes  of  words,  are  we  then  indebted  for  thefe  mean- 
ings in  a  great  variety  of  inftances.- — Thefubjed  is  new,  and 
of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  fearch  of  truth.  Our  letters 
are  the  elements  of  words ;  and  many  words  may  hereafter  be 
inveftigated  in  our  diftionaries,  from  the  imports  of  their 
letters. 

NO,  NO-AMON,  THEBES,  MINIO,  &c. 

M  changing  to  A',  and  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  to  Au,  No 
written  in  fome  MSS.  Nau,  may  be  rendered  the  fea  or  water 
plain. — But  as  A,  an  head,  is  pronounced  Au,  and  Au  may 
by  page  xliii.  mean  territory,  Hau  may  imply  the  plain  bead, 
or  the  plain  territory. 
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Th=  worJ  W  comes  from  TmU.  U«  fca   in  «l«  &me 
Jnner  as  Tt...  in  ,l,e Thames,  comes  from  7-i    .he  fea  ; 
ZiTMor  TaM.  .he  .«,  may  by  a  comparrfop  of  .uriaoe, 
b«„me  a  term  for  a  pla.o    a,  rn   h^  ^  ^,^^^__ 

«^;<   of  which  lee  pag«  45.     tJ  or  .<IJ1,  m  i 
■Itaris  head  •  rirf-Twill  Iherr  mean  .he  plam  head. 
"rrL  l«.er  Nmay  imply  a  plain .  -^  O-;-- 
tioned  nmler  the  head  of  .ha.  lel.or.  may  me-m  head.    Th,s 
Ice    according  to  Sanfon.   was  rn  la.e  .mKs  called  i./,«. ; 
twh.ch  A/»  Is  al.o  Gaelic  for  a  pla.n,  a,rd  lo.  a  ch.,nge  of 
1a    territory  or  head  territory. 

The  wds  No-Amn.  to.ally  unknown,   have  occaf.oned 
,„ng  dif"rfiaon, ;  and  .he  reader  mutt  ^..urally  expeft  njuch 
Sog  and  li<.le  proof  (rom  commenta.ors.-Several  p  ac« 
have  o  confequence  of  nnikilfolnels  been  afl,g.>ed  by  au.hor. 
for  i  s  aMie«  fitoation  ;    and  cbance  in  Ur.s  u>ttance  has  dr- 
\1  Ze  W  r4rf«.-F'om  Ham.  the  fon  of  N.ab,  or  fro,.v 
:ifGi"«:"--ehasby  all  been  fnppofed  to  have 
l,ld  -Bo.  No  meant  as  before,  and  Am,,  m  thui  name 
Tnof  what  llrned  men  fnppofe,  hot  W.  /../.-The  fet- 
'        ,  Ln    tho-  not  foold  as  Ham.  was  cerlamly,  from 
r  U  .at^'ol "he  word  ......  ...  "^  f  tf^  ftf 

Hiftoric  writers  reckon  a  certam  number  of  K.ngs  ot 
~  wL  have  reigned  over  Vff^r  Ji.ypU;  but  thefe 
f^hoTskTew  not  that  all  .bis  land  naay  be  properly  termed 
«rand  it  appears  from  hi«or>-.  that  a  great  part  of  .t 

^T^e  WoTupper^gypte  was  no  -bt  named  ^.». 

the  name,  of  .heir  M.  the  names  o  ««r,  f^^'f';^;'^.f^J, 
oftlbes.  and  of  r.//i/«  were  applicable:  "<" '">« '"7^ *"  " 
"lied  between  .*.//r.«  noun.,  and  ^^^  ("^"^'^^t^c 
llUements  o{  the  globe.-But  the  «orW  tay  »"g.nally  before 
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man,  and  he  was  to  name  it  from  its  forms,  and  its  parts.  He 
was  not  only  to  name  its  great  features,  but  tc  contrive  prov 
per  and  diftinguifliing  appellations  for  every  portion,  fo  that 
one  might  not  be  miftaken  for  another.  This  contrivance 
whether  it  flowed  from  the  defign  of  man,  or  emanated  from 
fome  higher  fource,  is  eminently  worthy  of  attention  j  and  to 
difcover  it  perfeaiy,  would  not  difcredit  an  age  more  en- 
lightened than  the  prefent. 

This  defign  or  fcheme  of  giving  names  could  have  been 
effeded  in  no  pojfible  way,  but  by  varying  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  pottfixes  of  words  for  the  features  of  nature  j  and  thereby 
formmg  the  difl?ering  names,  which  we  find  throughout  the 
globe.— It  appears  however  evident,  from  hiftory,  that  no 
ancient  or  modern  authors,  from  Herodotus  to  the  prefent 
time,  have  fully  underfloodthefe  names,  nor  the  information 
to  be  obtained  from  their  monofyllabic  imports.  Nor  have 
they  been  enabled  to  elucidate  the  elementary  parts  of  the 
languages  of  the  world,  by  analyfing  their  expreffions  of  com- 
pound terms,  from  the  imports  of  their  fyllables. 

I  infer  from  the  examples  analyfed  in  this  treatife,  that  old 
names  contain  all  the  words  of  ancient  times,  which  refer  to 
the  features  of  nature:  I  conceive  too,  that  thefe,  with  their 
allufive  terms,  comprife  the  elements  of  nearly  all  modern 
tongues  5  and  that  when  thefe  primitive  terms  and  their  al- 
lufions  {hall  become  known,  their  original  and  allufive  im- 
ports of  words  of  languages  at  prefent  unknown,  will  foon 
become  familiar,  and  will  be  eafily  underllood  by  men  of 
refearch. 

The  word  Stahle,  Staple,  and  Table  do  not  always  proceed 
from  fuch  allufion  as  in  this  article:  For  in  Cbipjlable,  So- 
merfet,  this  ending  refers  to  the  ftream  border.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Tbeblad  is  rendered  by  the  Turk's  Said%x 
the  fea  head ;  but  this  tranflation  feems  not  to  agree  with  its 
old  names. 

The  NIGER,  JOUBA,  CONGO,  ZAIR,  ZAD,  &c. 

The  Niger  orNiOERis,  known  by  the  name  Joliba,  NeeU 
el-Abced,  Soudan,  or  Sudan,  Zad,  &c.   is  derived  from  Kx, 
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the  fea,  as  in  the  Nile,  Ger,  Gar,  or  Gir,  a  lake  or  head,  as 
in  the  article  Germany,  and  is  here  a  fea  head,  fea  lake,  or 
fea  ftream. 

JoLiBA  comes  from  Col,  GoJ,  or  Jol,  an  head,  and  j4v,  the 
fea  or  water,  varied  to  Ev,  Iv,  and  U,  and  means  the  watef 
or  fea  head. 

But  the  Niger  is  often  written  Nigeris,  or  the  little  fea 
lake  or  bead;  and  it  is  accordingly  rendered  ihc Neel-el-Abeed, 
or  the  little  fea  bead,  Nile;  and  from  this  name  it  would  feem 
connefted  with  the  ^Egyptian  Babr-el-Abiad. 

The  NiGEBis  is  aUb  written  Nigrit  or  Nigerit,  in  Ni- 
gritia,  which  laft  word  is  always  rendered  tbe  territory  of  the 
Blacks ;  but  it  means  tbe  territory  of  tbe  little  fea  lake. 

Soudan  or  Sudan  is  alfo  ftated  to  mean  the  fame  as  Ni- 
gritia.  The  country  of  the  Blacks :  But  here  alfo  Sou  and  Su 
is  water  or  the  fea,  and  Dan  is  lake,  as  in  the  Jordan;  and 
the  country  of  Sudan  is  alfo  the  territory  of  the  water  or  fea 
lake. 

That  Souda  and  Suda  may  be  Arabic  for  black,  I  will  not 
difpute,  but  this  adje6tive  is  inapplicable  for  the  name  of  this 
flream. 

It  has  been  of  old,  and  of  late  times,  conceived,  that  the 
Niger  lofes  itfelf  in  lakes  and  fands  about  Wangara ;  but  of 
the  real  exiftence  of  fuch  lakes  we  have  no  certain  accounts. 
"We  have,  however,  a  fea  lake  in  Alia  without  an  outlet, 
named  Van,  or  Wan.  Gar  alfo  means  a  lake,  but  the  word 
Wangara  means  the  fea  lake  territory,  or  perhaps  the  lakes 
territory. 

The  Niger  is  fuppofed  near  this  place  to  turn  foutherly, 
and  to  have  no  connexion  with  ihcwbite  (or  ridge)*  river  of 
the  Nile. — But  it  has  been  ftated  by  Mr.  Jackfon  and  others, 
that  the  Kiger  is  the  white  river ;  and  Mr.  J.  fays,  he  received 
information,  that  in  178O,  feventeen  black  traders  traced  it 
into  JEgypte. 

The  JoLiBA  rifes  on  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  from 
which  the  Sanagal,  or  the  little  fea  head;  and  the  Gambia, 
or  the  lake  water,  run  weft ;  and  the  Niger,  eaft ;  and  fomc 

•  Sec  tbe  article  White  Sea. 
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fuppofe  that  after  turning  foUtherly  it  lofes  its  ilame  in  th& 
Zad,  Zair,  ox  Congo. 

The  Niger,  Zad,  Zair,  and  Congo  mean  the  fame,  and 
(hould  they  be  the  fame  ftream,  I  might  reckon  from  its 
length  (of  more  than  4000  miles)  that  its  head  is  much  higher 
than  hitherto  eflimated — high  enough  perhaps  to  fend  fome 
of  its  water  into  the  Abiad,  as  well  as  into  the  Zdir,  as  for- 
rtierly  and  at  prefent  afferted. 

But  We  cannot  reafon  on  thecourfes  of  rivers  from  names. 
In  defcribing  the  Cong  mountains,  authors  call  them  from  the 
ancients  Montei  Luna,  and  tranflate  them  lunar  mountains,  or 
mountains  of  the  moon  !  The  word  Can  or  Con  is  lake,  then 
is  often  pronounced  hard  ng.  Every  country  fends  its  rivers 
from  fome  heads,  and  the  Cong  mountains  fend  their  ftreams, 
no  doubt,  into  the  Congo,  or  fea  lake,  in  like  manner  : — but 
not  only  is  Cong,  a  lake  or  water  head  ;  but  Lon  or  Lun  means 
the  fame.  The  Montes  Luna  are  therefore  the  lake  mountains  ; 
and  the  mountains  of  the  moon  are  geographical  bulls.  In 
like  manner,  the  mountains  named  Kumri  or  Komri,  from 
whence  the  Abiad'is  imagined  to  flow,  are  as  abfurdly  called' 
mountains  of  the  moon  ! 

IVangara  is  faid  to  be  czWtA  a\io  Belad-ei-Tebr,  i.e.  fay 
anthori,  the  country  of  gold  ! 

The  IVad-el-Guzel  is  faid  to  mean  the  river  of  the  antelopes.— ' 
But  Gaz  comes  from  Gais,  a  torrent  or  flream,  and  El  is  bor- 
dfer,  or  a  diminutive;  and  Wad-el-Gainel  is  a  long  and  fertile 
valley,  which  torrents,  or  ftreams,  water,  and  make  fruitful; 
and  whofe  inhabitants  never  dreamt  of  their  ftreams  being 
derived  from  antelopes  / 

But  not  only  are  thefe  names  of  rivers,  thefe  mountains  of 
the  rttoon,  thefe  antelopes  of  African  torrents,  vulgar  errors; 
but  I  am  forry  to  ftate,  that  no  old  names  are  rightly  ex- 
plained:— They  are  alii  bulls  and  anteldpes/^ And  inftead  of 
fearching  for  epithets  reprefenting  our  ideas  of  the  names  df 
things,  authors  liunt  for  their  allufions,  or  for  qualities  which 
thefe  names  have  not  attached  to  them. 

Go  is  the  fea,  and  Congo  nrvay imply  the.  fea  lake  or  head,  and 
the  fame  as  the  Niger..   Let  us  now  fee  what  the  Zad  and  the 
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Zulr  mcnn.  Authors  fuppofe  that  Z  Is  the  fame  as  Ds  it> 
words.  The  Zair  may  then  be  written  Dfair.  Ea  may  bo 
water  by  page  xliii.  in  the  wordy^'12  :  And  with  the  letter  5| 
prefixed,  which  means  confluence,  this  will  imply  the  water 
confluence,  or  they^a,  Jn  like  manner  Ad  is  water,  and 
with  S  prefixed  in  this  name,  it  means  alfo  thefea^  The 
letter  D  will  imply  head  in  a  variety  of  names,  and  Dfad  or 
Zdd  implies  the  fea  head  or  lake.  In  the  fame  way  Av,  the 
Iba  or  watier,  is  varied  to  Au,  Ar,  or  Air,  as  in  the  river  ^ir 
or  Ayr. — Air,  water,  with  S  prefixed,  w-ill  mean  the  wateD 
confluence  on  feaj  and  J)  will  imply  head.5  and  the.  Dfair  op 
Zair  alfo  will" mean  the  fea  head,  or  the  fea  lake. — -All  thefa 
names  then  agree  with  the  Niger . — Bat  as  large  flreams  rum- 
niaginta  the  fea  are  called  fea  head*,,  or  little  fea  heads,  no»t 
thiftg  is  to  be  drawn  from  names  to  prove  the  Niger  and  the 
Zair  to  be  a  united  liream. 

At  600  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Zair  has  been  faid  to  bo 
called  Enzaddi,  and  it  is  aflerted  that  Zi2ir  means  "  roaring, 
turbulent,  &c. :"  And  that  Zad  implies  "frightful,  terrific, 
&c."*  But  thefeare  all  inapplicable  etymons'. — Ad,  water,  is 
the  root  of  7.ad,  and  Zaddi  is  its  diminutive  noun.  The  prefijfr 
£n  mK2xvs  the:  Enzaddi  tbeti'  implies  the  little  fea  head;  and' 
this  may  not  be  the  Zair,  nor  the  Zad,  but  another  branch 
of  this  liream.  Notwithftanding  this  feeming  difagreement, 
if  the  Niger  has  Is  poftfixed,  the  Zad  may  alfo  have  an  /  the 
fbrae ;  and  Ea-Zaddl  may  ftill  be  the  Nigeris. 

Nearer  Fezzan  are  the  mountains  called  by  Pliny,  Afer, 
from  //,  an  hill,  and  Ter,  land  j,  or  from  A,  an  hill,  and  Ter, 
border  land ;  and  hence  this  word  may  mean  the  hill  land, 
or  the  border  hill  land.  Others  arc  called  Souda,  and  fuppofed 

•  I  wish  not  to  censure  anthsrs  who  enJearonr  to  explain  ancient, 
words. — But  to  ■  rpeak  plainly,  and  without  flattery  or  detraction :  No 
etymologist  has  comprehended  these  terniM.  Men  arc  forever  hiintinjpt 
after  allusions,  and  the  qualities- b^ion^mg  to  names  and  thing*.  It  is 
easy  to  conjure  up  a  .shadow,  but  in  producing  (he  aubxtance  au  insur- 
mouatable  dii&culty  ban  always  obtained. — Were  1  to  except  a  late 
crilie  on  (be  word  liland,  who  bag  given  rightly  a  partial  explanation 
•)f  this  word,  I  know  not  another  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  itho  has 
treated  one  old  name  ratlonallij.  To  point  ont,  however,  the  several- 
hearings  ofnuch  terms,  1  have  endeavoured  in  the  Introduction  to  ex- 
plain (hi*  word  more  generally,  in  order  tO  shew  bow  others  ought  to 
^aoatyied; 
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to  mean  black.  But  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  Au,  often  changes 
to  Ou,  with  //prefixed  we  have Hou,  an  hill,  with  S,  which 
implies  the  fame,  we  have  Sou,  an  hill  ;  Da  is  land  ;  and 
the  hill  land  will  be  the  import  of  Sotida . — Harutjb  may  be 
rendered  the  border  beads.  — All  thefe  terms  have  been  long 
unknown. 

O 

Is  called  O'tr,  or  the  Spindle  Tree,  by  Gaelic  writers,  and 
Onn,  furfe  or  gorfe, — But  in  the  Hebrew  it  is  called  Oin, 
which  is  a  fpring  or  fountain  :  In  which  In  is  a  variation  of 
An,  water,  as  in  the  river  Inn,  or  as  in  the  Inny.  0-in  is 
therefore  the  water  bead,  and  O,  tho'  not  an  Hebrew  charader 
for  the  head  or  fpring,  is  a  very  appropriate  piAure  or  biero' 
glypbick.  Ogb  or  O  is  alfo  an  ear.  Many  other  imports  will 
occur,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  vowels  A  and  U,  which  are 
commutable  with  O. 

OPHIR. 

Av,  the  fea,  often  changes  to  Ab,  A(>,  Op,  and  Opb ;  and 
Ir  is  border  or  coaft.  Hence  Opbir  may  mean  the  fea  border, 
or  the  fea  coafl.  Even  the  phrafe  of  going  to  Opbir,  may  be 
underflood  allufively,  as  we  ufe  the  phrafe  of  going  to  fea. 
Opbir  may  moreover  mean  the  bead  border.  But  ignorance 
adopts  many  alluiions,  rehearfes  many  plaufible  tales,  many 
ftrange  flories ;  and  we  have  enough  of  all  thefe  on  the  word 
O^bir,  to  fliew  the  exuberant  fancies  of  man. 

OASIS. 

We  have  found  that  0  means  head  or  fpring.  As  is  water 
in  a  great  variety  of  names ;  and  a  variation  of  Us.  here  Is, 
means  territory ;  and  the  water  fpring  territory  may  be  the 
import  of  this  name. 

At  this  Oafis,  now  called  Siivab,  was  a  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
named  Amon.  Siivab  or  Sivab  means  the  ivater  head  or  fpring 
territory.  This  Temple  flood  at  a  place  formerly  called  San- 
tariab,  the  holy  border  or  temple  ditlriA.  Its  prefent  name, 
Ummebeda,  may  imply,  from  the  Gaelic,  the  cave  of  predic- 
tion.   Amman  mofl  probably  means  herder  land;  but  if  Am 
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fliould  mean  water  inftead  of  border,  it  will  imply  the  luater 
land,  or  water  bead  land.  There  is  no  term  lefs  underftood, 
than  the  eafy  word  Amon  or  Ammon. 

Major  Rcnnell  has  (hewn,  from  geometrical  meafures,  that 
at  Siwab  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  :  In  confirmation 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  numbers  and  of  his  lines,  ufed  for  that 
purpofe,  I  have  here  (hewn  that  its  names  prove  thefe  to  be 
correftly  adopted  and  laid  down. 

P. 

The  tree  which  gave  name  to  this  letter,  hath  not  been 
difcovered  by  Graelic  writers.  They  call  P,  Peitb-boc;  but 
thefe  words  have  they  no  where  explained. 

En  is  land,  and  Pen  being  head  land,  the  letter  P  will 
mean  head  or  point. — Eit.b  is  an  inflexion  of  A'lth,  an  head, 
and  Bocan  is  cottage,  i.  e.  little  houfe :  But  An  is  a  fliminu- 
tive,  and  Boc,  houfe.  Peitb-boc  then  is  the  hill  point  houfe  j 
and  no  tree  was  found  to  refemble  it. — Tiiis  letter  changes  to 
B  and  to  F.  Its  Coptic  name  is  Bi  or  Pi — the  hill  or  head 
point. — Perhaps  the  fignal  houfe,  watch  tower,  light-houfe, 
beacon,  or  any  high  place,  or  hill  town,  may  be  reprefented 
by  this  letter. — In  the  iEthiopic  P  is  called  Pait,  and  its 
figure  in  Bruce's  Travels  is  correfponding  to  its  name,  to  the 
name  of  the  Coptic  alphabet,  and  to  that  of  the  Gaelic. — Pe 
or  Pa,  in  the  Hebrew  the  lip,  faid  to  be  "  made  by  a  puff 
between  the  lips,"  fcems  not  to  anfwer  as  a  defcription  of 
this  letter)  but  as  Betb  or  Beitb  was  houfe  or  town  in  gene- 
ral fituations — Peitb  feems  to  mean  thofe  on  heads,  or  ifolated 
heights. 

I  might  make  a  diftioftion  between  B  and  P,  by  flating, 
that  the  firft  generally  refers  to  a  ridge,  the  fecond  to  fome 
point,  head,  or  end :  And  often  this  head  is  a  round  one, 
and  ftands  fingly,  or  feparated  a  little  from  the  ridge. 

PADAN  ARAM. 

Thefe  words  are  totally  unknown  to  commentators,  and 
Padan  fuppofed  to  mean/ruitful  or  cultivated.  But  the  Frat 
is  tbefea  road :   And  as  An  and  On  fometimes  mean  road,  by 

*e 
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page  73,  and  Badbon  or  Padhon  is  Gaifllc  for  a  fea  or  water 
road.  Pad  AN  will  alfo  mean  tbc  fea  bead  road. —  Aram  may 
come  from  Ar,  border,  and  Am,  Em,  or  M,  a  plain,  and  ibe 
foa  road  border  plain  may  be  the  import  of  Padan  Aram. 

This  name  was  changed  to  AJfyria,  derived  from  As  the 
fea,  5  bead  or  heads,  Yr  border,  and  la  land  or  territory  j 
and  the  fea  head  or  road  border  territory,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  name :  It  is  now  called  Mefo^otamia. 

The  PERRIZITES. 

"Wlien  Abraham  firft  pitched  his  tents  in  the  holy  land, 
that  part  cajl  and  ivejl,  was  divided  between  the  CanaaniUs 
and  the  Perrtzites.  Authors  unluckily  have  never  recognifed 
the  imports  of  names,  and  have  fuppofed  this  laft  to  imply  a 
'villager  or  a  wanderer ;  and  that  too  without  being  enabled 
to  give  the  leaft  reafon  for  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  in  tranfla- 
tion.  I  have  ihewn  in  the  following,  that  the  Canaanites 
were  inhabitants  of  the  river  of  Jordan  and  its  territory. — 
And  Pales,  Pbilis,  or  Pilis,  in  Palfftine  and  Pbilijlia,  were 
names  for  the  fea  coaft,  and  meant  the  Jballow  fea  bead  or  coaji. 
Tlie  letter  L  often  changes  to  iJ  or  Rr;  and  hence  Pales, 
Pbilis,  or  Pilis,  and  Perrim  or  Peris  mean  the  fame.  The 
Perriaites  then  were  dwellers  on  the  lands  of  the  Ihallow  fea 
coaft :  The  Canaanites  inhabitants  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  river  Jordan — and  only  two  nations  were  at  this  time 
mentioned  from  the  features  of  nature,  as  dividing  this 
country. 

The  word  Perlz,  Peris,  or  Perrix,  might  in  after  times  be 
applied  to  other  fituations  where  appropriate  j.  but  in  this  in- 
ftance,  and  at  the  above  time,  we  have  no  authority  to  fay 
more  than  here  quoted.— It  appears  then  in  this,  and  in  va- 
rious other  inftances,  that  many  parts  of  the  fcriptures  are 
not  underftood. 

The  PELASGI, 
"  A  people  of  Greece,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  an- 
cient ia  the  woiid.    Tiiey  firft  inhabited  Argolia   in  Pelo- 
ponaeAw,  which  from  them  received  Uie  name  of  Pelafgia, 
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and  about  1883  years  before  Chrift,  they  pafTed  Into  ^monia, 
and  were  afterwards  difperfed  in  feveral  parts  of  Greece. 
Some  of  them  fixed  their  habitations  in  Epirus,  others  iri 
Crete,  Italy,  and  Lefbos.  From  thefe  different  changes  of 
fituation,  all  the  Greeks  are  indifcriminately  called  Pelafgians, 
and  their  country  Pelafgia,  tiio'  more  properly  fpeaking  it 
fhould  be  confined  to  Theffaly,  Epirus,  and  Peloponnefus  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  Pelafgians  that  had  been  driven  fron» 
Attica  fettled  at  Leranos,  where  fometime  after  they  carried 
fome  Athenian  women,  whom  they  had  feized  in  an  expedi- 
tion on  the  coafl  of  Attica.  They  raifed  fome  children  by. 
thefe  captive  femaleg^  but  they  afterwards  deftroyed  them, 
with  their  mothers,  thro'  jealoufy,  becaufe  they  differed  in 
manners  as  well  as  in  language  from  them.  This  horrid 
murder  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  peflilencej  and  they  were 
ordered,  to  expiate  their  crime,  to  do  whatever  the  Athe- 
nians commanded  them.  This  was  to  deliver  their  poffeflions 
into  their  hands.  The  Pelafgians  feem  to  have  received  thf.ir 
name  from  Pelafgus,  the  firfl  king  and  founder  of  their 
ttation." 

"  Pelasgia,  a  country  of  Greece,  \Vhofe  inhabitants  are 
called  Pelafgi  or  Pelafgiota.  Every  country  of  Greece,  and  all- 
Greece  in  general,  is  indifcriminately  called  Pelafgia,  tho' 
the  name  fhould  be  more  particularly  confined  to  a  part  of 
Tbeflaly,  fituate  between  the  Peneus,  tlye  Aiiacmon,  and  tbe- 
Sperchius,  The  maritime  borders  of  this  part  of  Thcflaly 
were  afterwards  called  Magnefia,  tho'  the  lea  or  its  fhore  ftill 
retained  the  name  of  Pelafgicus  Sinus,  now  the  gulph  of  Nolo." 

I  have  thus  far  quoted,  to  fhew  the  common  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  names. — ^Thofe  who  wifli  to  examine  this  fur- 
ther, ihould  confult  Profejfor  Marjh'%  Trad  on  the  Mol'tc  Di- 
gamma,  and  what  hath  been  written  upon  this  Pamphlet  in 
the  Reviews,  ClafTical  Journals,  &c. 

The  root  of  Pel,  in  Pelafgia,  was  derived  from  Av,  the  fea, 
varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  El.  P,  as  a  prefix  either  to  words  fof 
water  or  land,  means  bead: — En,  land,  with  P  prefixed,  be- 
comes Pen,  a  name  for  head  land :  and  El,  here  the  fea,  with 
the  fame  prefix,  becomes  Pel,  and  means  the  fca  bead,  as  it 
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does  in  Pchponncfus,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  names.  As,  in 
Pdafgia,  may  be  alfo  head,  and  Gia,  which  is  the  fame  as 
Tia,  territory ;  and  the  fea-head  lead'territory ,  is  probably  an 
import  of  this  ancient  name. 

This  appellation  was  fomctimes  written  Pelargi,  and  ren- 
dered by  writers  'vagabonds ;  but  Pel  may  imply  as  before, 
and  Ar  may  be  border  or  head,  and  the  Pelargi  and  Pelafgi 
may  be  fynonymous  names. 

Thefe  people  were  in  later  times  named  the  Danaid^,  in 
which  Dan  is  the  water  or  fea  head ;  and  Aid,  from  Aith, 
mny  likewife  be  head,  and  Ae  is  territory ;  and  hence  Da- 
naida,  Pelafgi,  and  Pelargi  are  alfo  fynonymes. 

In  Hellas,  the  root  El  implies  the  fea.  H  has  been  (liewn 
to  mean  head  or  heads,  and  As  is  here  a  variation  of  Us,  ter- 
ritory— fo  that  Hellas  means  the  fea  head  (or  heads)  terri- 
tory •  And  to  (hew  that  this  is  its  import  we  have  Grcecia,  in 
which,  if  G  be  changed  to  C,  we  fhall  find  that  it  implies 
tbejea  bead  or  creek  territory . 

It  is  faid  that  this  fea  head  is  now  called  Livadia,  in  which 
Iv  is  here  the  fea,  and  El  or  L  may  be  head  j  and  Liv  may 
be  the  fame  as  Lev,  in  the  Levant — the  fea  head, — Ad  may 
alfo  be  head,  and  la,  territory,  and  this  name,  and  thofe 
which  have  before  been  explained  are  fynonymes. 

But  I  have  proved  in  Pbilijia,  that  the  diminutive  L  means 
there Jballoui;  and  As,  Ar,  or  y/i  on  the  contrary,  as  having 
broad  vowels,  may  be  augments,  and  mean  either  great  or 
deep.  The  fea  of  the  Levant,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  is  a  Jballow  fea-bead :  And  as  Aigain  is 
Gaelic  for  ihe  deep,  the  yEgean  Sea  may  be  the  deep  fea. — 
Pela/gia  then  may  mean  the  deep/ea-bead  territory,  and  include 
all  the  land  around  this  feaj  in  which  cafe  the  Pelargi  will 
imply  the  deep-Jea  bead-landers,  and  this  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate name  for  them  j  but  of  this  the  reader  will  judge. 

The  word  Pelagus  is  faid  to  be  Greek  for  tbefca,  or  the 
depth  of  the  fea ;  but  this  word  too  requires  analyzing.  Pel 
here  means  as  before,  Ic  is  a  diminutive,  and  Ac  is  an  aug- 
ment by  page  V.  of  this  Preface ;  and  as  C  and  G  are  cognate 
letters,  and  were  formerly  ufcd  for  each  other,  1g  will  alfo 
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be  a  diminutive,  and  Jg  an  augment.  But  Ag  will  mRan 
deep  as  well  a-  great,  and  Pelag  will  mean  tbc  dccfjca  head — 
f/i  will  be  region,  and  Pelagus,  inftead  of  the  fea.  Sec.  will 
mean  ibe  deep  fea-bead  region.  This  fea  is  now  called  b}"  the 
Turks  Acdenis  or  Acdeniz,  in  which  we  have  found  Ac,  the 
deep  or  deep,  and  Den  from  En,  water,  here  the  fea,  with  D, 
which  means  head,  prefixed,  will  imply  tbc  deep  fea  bead:  h 
or  Iz  may  be  a  variation  of  Us,  region  ;  and  the  deep  fea  bead 
rrgion  may  be  the  import  of  Acdeniz.  But  if  we  confider  the 
name  jEgean  as  a  diminutive  noun,  then  Iz  or  h  will  become 
a  diminutive,  and  Acdeniz  will  mean  tbc  deep,  littlc-fea,  bead, 
or  the  little-fea  deep  bead. 

In  Pelargi  the  G  may  be  changed  to  C;  and  the  fyllables 
of  Pclarcbi  are  tranfpofed  in  Arcbi-pel,  the  prefent  vulgar 
name  of  this  head  :  To  which  if  we  add  Ag,  deep,  we  fliall 
find  that  the  word  Arcbipelage  means  tbe  bead-landers,  deep 
fea-bead. 

It  is  my  lot  to  differ  In  every  inftance  from  other  men, 
where  pr»per  names  are  concerned.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dic- 
tionary, allows  all  thefe  old  names  to  be  loft,  and  yet  this 
writer,  and  every  other  author,  has  for  ages  endeavoured  to 
explain  them  from  the  comrt^on  words  of  mankind  !  Even  Mr. 
Gough,  Mr.  Ledwicb,  and  others,  who  have  highly  cenfurcd 
the  temerity  of  authors  in  attempting  to  illuilrate  them,  have 
not  therafelves  refrained  from  giving  what  they  confidered 
their  imports,  and  have  in  their  explanations  univerfally  failed. 

Nothing  then  but  a  clofe  and  laborious  inveftigation  can 
polTibly  lead  to  a  train  of  rationally  eftimating  and  refolving 
the  long-Joft  imports  of  the  old  names  around  us :  ''And  no- 
thing but  an  attentive  examination  of  the  fynonymous  roots, 
prefixes,  and  poftfixes  of  names  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  globe,  hath  led  to  the  folution  of  the  imports  of  the  names 
of  diftant  regions,  explained  in  this  work. 

I  have  fliewn  that  the  name  Pelafgia  was  derived  from  the 
territory  around  the  jEgean  Sea,  and  the  Pclafgi  were  confe- 
qucntly  named  from  it.  We  have  therefore  not  fearched 
abroad  for  this  people,  but  have  found  them  on  this  fea 
border. 

*e3 
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Peloponnefus  is  derived  ^om  Pel  as  before,  Opon  is  headland', 
which  is  often  the  name  of  iflands  in  this  fea,  and  IScfe  is 
nofe  or  point.  The  claflical  account  of  this  word,  importing 
its  being  the  Ifland  of  Pelops,  is  an  abfurdity  fuited  only  to 
mytbological  digejiion :  And  aftoniihed  rauft  the  reader  be, 
when  he  is  informed  that  all  the  defcents  of  names  which 
have  been  taught,  and  all  the  genealogies  of  gods  and  god- 
deffes  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  world,  are  nothing 
but  tales  of  fiflion  and  (lories  of  ignorance. 

The  Pelafgi  have  been  brought  from  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  given  names  to  diftant 
parts  of  the  earth.  In  like  manner  a  modern  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  fhew,  that  anciently  all  Europeans,  including  the 
inland  Hates,  were  Goths,  (i.e.  Seamen.')  and  that  all  the 
Celta  (beadlaTtdersJ  vjere  ftupid  wandering  tribes  ivithout  any 
fixed  habitations ! 

We  are  forever  inapplicably  naming  lands  from  men.  Re- 
cently have  we  feen  learned  diflertations  on  the  Pelafgi, — 
Men  imported  as  adventurers  into  Gracia,  Ionia,  Tbracia, 
Macedonia,  Thejfalia,  &c.— Juft  fo  our  own  hiftorians  import 
into  Britain  whole  nations  of  Menapii,  Belg<£,  Hedui,  Bibrod, 
&c.  from  the  Continent :  Into  Ireland  hordes  of  Menapii, 
Belgie,  Gauls,  Finns,  Scythians,  and  Cunthri,  from  the  Conti- 
xient :  Into  Scotland,  nations  of  Pi^s  and  Scots  from  Siberia, 
&c. — Whilft  thefirft  of  thefe  were  fimply  Britons,  and  named 
from  the  features  of  their  lands : — The  fecond  all  honeft 
Jrijbmen,  and  named  from  their  fituations : — And  the  third, 
the  Pids  and  Scots,  the  pointlanders  and  the  higklanders  all  hardy 
Scotchmen,  and  named  from  the  fea  heads  and  high  lands  of 
their  kingdom.  And  when  reader  Ihall  we  ftem  this  tide,  to 
increafe  which,  for  more  than  2000  years  every  adventurer  has 
contributed  his  urn,  and  difpenfed  his  ftream,  and  in  which 
our  moft  learned  critics  have  fwam  with  the  torrent,  without 
perceiving  that  their  courfes  have  led  to  a  fea  of  delufion  ? 

R. 

R,  Er,  or  Ar  may  be  border  or  head— it  is  faid  to  mean 
continuity,  length,  &c.    R  often  changes  to  L,  and  Ruis,  the 
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Gaelic  name  of  the  Icttei-  R,  changes  to  Luk,  a  Ikde  Tea. 
Ruts  is  alio  a  way  or  road,  k  is  called  tiie  dder  tree  by  die 
Ifiih.  In  tbe  Hebrew  it  is  named  Ris,  Rejb,  quafi  Rsifb  or 
Rosy  an  head }  and  Ris,  an  head,  is  alfo  Gajelic  for  a  king. 
It  is  called  Ro  in  the  Coptic,  and  in  the  Gaelic  Rho,  which 
may  be  written  Rough  as  in  Beroitgb,  and  in  which  cafe  it 
alfo  means  head.  R  as  continuity  jmy  meanilowing,  &c. 
In  River,  y/r,  water,  changes  to  Iv;  Er  meaos  great,  and 
the  initial  R  flowing ;  and  Rl-vcr,  tlie  great  flowing  water,  or 
the  great  ftream.  River  then  is  a  more  exprelfivx  term  than 
Avon,  which  means  only  the  great  water. 

ROOTS  of  WORDS. 

Roots  of  Words  arc  varied  as  underneath. 

/f«,  water,  is  varied  to  On  in  the  Oney,  to  Uh  i«  tbe  Vnes, 
to  In  in  the  Inny,  to  En  in  the  Enian. 

Ad,  At,  or  As,  water,  changes  to  Ed,  in  tlie  Eden,  to  Ei, 
in  Eton,  to  Es  in  the  Efopus,  to  Id  in  the  Idel,  to  It  in  Ituna. 
to  Is  in  the  IJis,  to  O^f  in  the  Odcl,  to  Ot  in  tbe  Otter,  to  Os 
in  the  Ofphagus,  to  Ut  in  the  Utus,  to  Us  in  the  Ufway. 

Amh  or  Av,  water,  fynonymes  Ah,  Af,  Ap,  Aph,  &c. 
rhanges  to  Ev  in  Everton,  to  Iv  in  the  Jvcl,  to  Ov  in  the 
Ovis,  &c.  &c. 

Au,  water,  derived  from  Av,  fynonymes  Ar,  Ah  Alf,  Ah>, 
&c.  varies  to  Eu  in  the  End  or  Ewel,  to  Or  in  tiie  Ore,  to 
Ur  in  tbe  Ure,    to  £/  in  ilie  Elea,  to  //  in  the  Ua,  to  01  in 
,  the  Olina,  to  C/7  in  the  Ula,  &c.  &:c. 

Eafc,  or  E^c,  er  Ek,  water,  is  Afc  or  Ax  at  Axmouth,  OJc 
•  or  Ox  at  Oxon,  l^g  at  U4;,  was  Ifc  in  Ifca  Damnoniorum, 
BOW  Efc  or  Ex. 

Oicbt,  otherm^iie  O^,  Osh,  or  Og,  water,  is  Ock  in  Ocking- 
ton,  is  £«:  in  Ecclelburne,  &c. 

Ean,  which  is  tbe  fame  as  An,  water,  rray  have  25  varia- 
tions. Ead  fcems  alfo  to  have  been  written  for  Ad,  and  may 
have  the  fame  changes.  Au  will  likewifc  "have ttie  diangfts 
mentioned  in  page  xliii. 

*e4 
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I  have  here  Ihewn  fome  of  the  changes  in  the  roots  or 
words  for  water,  ftream,  &c. — The  variations  of  appellations 
for  hills  and  for  other  parts  of  nature  are  nearly  the  fame, 
and  are  folly  explained  in  this  treatife. 

ROMA. 

The  word  Jv,  the  Tea  or  water,  varies  to  Ov,  and  this  to 
Om.  The  letter  R  means  border  or  head  ;  Rotn  then  may 
imply  the  water  bead:  And  as  Ja  or  J,  by  page  xliii,  means 
territory,  Roma  implies  the  water  head  territory.  See  a  longer 
account  in  page  Ixvii. 


In  the  Hebrew,  Sin  or  Shin  is  faid  to  be  a  tooth,  and  writers 
affert  that  it  is  exaftly  alike  one  :  But  we  cannot  allow  that 
teeth  were  hieroglyphicks  for  the  features  of  nature. — 5  may 
be  written  Es,  and  mean  water ;  or  Ais  or  Es,  and  mean  hill- 
It  is  called  by  Gaelic  writers  Sail,  the  willow  ;  but  I  fhould 
confider  Sail,  the  fea,  and  derive  it  from  Av,  Au,  Al,  or  Ail, 
.  water,  and  Sail,  the  fea  (from  which  comes  our  word  Sailor) 
would  be  the  water  confluence  j  and  5  would  mean  head  or 
confluence. — Many  other  imports  may  be  found  for  S,  as  well 
as  for  other  letters  already  mentioned.  S  is  often  written  for 
F  and  H. — S  before  E  and  /  is  generally  pronounced  Sb. 

"  Sin  or  Zin,  a  city  and  defert  fouth  of  the  holy  land  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  is  faid  by  authors  to  give  name  to  the  Wilder- 
nefs  of  Sin." — But  this  is  a  great  mijlake.  "  Scripture  diftin- 
guilhes  two  cities,  and  two  deferts  of  Sin.  The  one  is  written 
Sin  with  Samech:  The  other  Tzin,  with  Tzade."  (The  He- 
brew Tzade  Is  the  Arabic  Sad,  and  this  means  the  water 
head,  and  the  letter  as  a  hieroglyphick  anfwers  to  its  import.) 
"  The  firft  of  the  above  cities  was  near  JEgypte,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  The  Hebrews  were  no  fooner  out  of  this  fea,  but  they 
were  in  the  Wildernefs  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim  and 
Sinai. 

The  word  In  is  land.  5  means  header  heads  j  and  the 
head  land,  and  not  the  cities,   gave  name  to  this  portion  of 
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Arabia  ;  and  the  Coptic  S,  formed  like  our  C,  was  its  bier<h- 
glyfibick  or  fymbol. 

In  the  Coptic  S  is  S'lma,  in  which  Ima  may  mean  the  bor- 
der land  ofyEcypie,  and  Sima  the  head  border  land  3  and  this 
Sumecb  alio  implies  : — the  Coptic  S  and  its  name  refer  thca 
dire£lly  to  the  head  land  of  Sin.  From  hence  it  is  plain,  that 
— the  Greeks  borrowed  the  letter  Sigma  or  Siina  from  the 
Copts ;  for  the  land  of  Sin  is  a  proof  of  this,  as  was  the  land 
of  the  Delta,  that  they  derived  their  letter  Delta  from  iEgypte. 
That  they  were  indebted  to  the  Copts  for  other  letters,  will 
cafily  be  granted,  from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning 
them. 

The  SEGONTIACI. 

Tn  the  defcription  of  the  Segontiad,  Richard  ftates  that  they 
bordered  on  ihe'  Kennet.  I  have  accordingly  rendered  their 
name  from  this  lake,  and  its  hills;  but  on  reconfidering  this 
fubjeft,  I  doubt  Rio-hard's  authority.  The  Ccnimanni  mean 
the  Jballonu  lake  head  landers ;  and  Silchejier  implies  the  hill 
fortrefs  or  camp. — Vin  in  Vindonum,  from  In,  land,  and  ^as 
head,  means  the  fame  as  Sil,  and  Donum  is  camp,  and  the 
fame  as  Cbejier. — In  Segont,  Segh,  or  Sigh,  pronounced  Ss 
and  Si  is  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  head,  and  Gon,  from  On,  land, 
with  Cor  G  as  a  prefix,  which  means  inclofure,  often  implies 
inclofed  land,  a  fortrefs,  or  camp,  as  in  Rerigonia,  and  in 
Se-gonlium  in  Wales  •  Vindonum,  Segon,  written  Segont,  and 
Silchejier,  are  therefore  fynonymous  names  j  and  the  Segon- 
tiad mud  have  been  named  by  Cafar,  from  their  town  and 
territory  around,  and  not  from  the  Keiinet  or  Jhallow  lake, 
which  the  Cenimanni  from  name  muft  havepoflefled. 

Should  it  be  fuppofed  that  C^far  meant  to  diftinguifli  the 
people  of  this  country  by  thofe  of  the  lake  heads,  and  thefe 
of  its  bottoms  or  low  lands — Ag  or  Eg  may  from  the  Gaelic 
mean  bottom,  and  Es  or  S  implying  water,  may  become  a 
prefix  in  5^^,  fuppofing  it  to  mean  the  water  bottom  :  On  is 
land,  and  the  lake  lowlandcrs  may  in  this  cafe  be  the  Segon^ 
tiaci :  But  by  this  tranflation,  the  name  Caer  Segont,  which 
was  the  liritiih  name  of  Silchejier,  will  not  be  the  fynonyme 
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of  Silchejler,  nor  of  Vir.dmum,  will  deflroy  the  fiippofition 
here  infifted  upon ;  and  this  and  what  is  ftated  above  will 
provcj  that  Richard's  authority  is  not  well  founded  :  But  the 
reader's  furprife  at  this  will  ceafe  when  he  has  read  the  notes 
in  the  following  abridged  Tranflation  of  Richard's  6th 
Chapter. 

In  a  few  inflances  I  have  referred  to  the  Gaelic  language 
for  words  explanatory  of  old  names,  which  have  not  been  fo 
applicable  as  thofe  obtained  from  the  general  diredions  of  this 
preface — I  will  fele6t  one  example. 

DUROCOBRIVIS. 

Durocolrims  of  the  Itinerary  was  formerly  Durochri — the 
fingular  number  or  word  Bri  or  Brius,  is  changed  in  the  ab- 
lative plural  to  Brwis,  and  Duroc  to  Duroco. 

Dur-oc  imports  the  head  border  land,  from  B,  (of  Beighe), 
a  prefix  for  head,  Ur,  border,  and  Oc,  land.  But  the  bead 
border  land  is  a  plain  by  page  *1 ;  and  Bri  is  hill.  The  plain 
kill,  or  kill  plain,  is  therefore  the  fignification  of  this  name. 

BLACK  DOWN. 

The  utility  of  letters  as  prefixes  to  roots  may  be  further 
elucidated  in  the  name  of  Black  Down,  a  large  track  of  hill 
land  in  Devon,  Somerfet,  &c.  This  name  is,  in  one  part  of 
this  range  of  hill  land,  more  properly  called  Blaigbdon ;  and 
is  derived  from  the  root  Aigh,  an  hill.  The  letter  B  (or  Ar) 
implies  border  or  continuity,  and  is  veiy  often  changed  to  L, 
which  means  the  fame. — B  implies  head  or  heads.  This  hill 
land  has  many  projefting  heads  of  land;  and  the  heads'  bor- 
der is  the  fignification  of  the  two  firfi  letters : — But  ike  bead 
border  in  oI4  nanjjes  is  an  expreflion  for  a  plain  '.—'Blaigb  then 
means  tbe  plain  hill;  and  Blaigbdon,  (as  Don  is  here  land)  im- 
plies tbe  plain  bill  land. — The  word  Jigh  is  fometiraes  written 
dig,  and  change4  to  ^ic-,  and  hence  Blaig  is  written  Blaic^ 
Bloc,  and  Black ;  and  ^lac^'dawn  i^  tj^e  fame  9S  Blaigbdon. 
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MOUNTAIN. 

In  the  word  Mountain — On  or  Oun  is  the  firft  root,  and 
4his  means  land.  The  letter  M  implies  head  j  and  Mon  or 
Moun  is  the  head  or  hill  land  : — We  add  Tain  to  this  word, 
which  alio  exprefles  head  land,  and  feems  to  be  a  tranflation 
of  Moun.  The  whole  word  can  therefore  only  be  applicably 
ufed  where  continuous  heads  of  land  are  fo  denominated. 

SAMARIA 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Sbomeron,  '^'hich  authors  tranflate, 
"  Hh  he^,  bisprifon,  bh  guard,  bis  iboni,  or  bis  diamond  " ! 

How  is  it  pofliblc  to  conceive  that  tlie  name  of  the  country 
and  city  of  Samaria  can  refer  to  either  of  lliefe  improbable  epi% 
thets  ? — Rather  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  Hebrew  language  hatli 
loft  the  import  of  this  name,  than  bring  fuch  filly  explana- 
tions from  it. 

The  city  of  Samaria  is  faid  in  the  ift  of  Kings  xvi.  ajid  24, 
to  have  been  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Ifrael ;  and  it  is  ftated, 
fhat  he  bought  tbe  Hill  of  Samaria  of  Sbempr  the  owner,  which 
hill  in  Hebrew  is  called  Sbomeron. — But  in  Kings  ift,  xiii. 
and  32,  "  4p  years  before  the  reigij  of  Qmri,"  mention  i$ 
made  of  tbe  cities  of  Samaria. 

From  unfkilfulnefs  in  names  ibis  laft  text  has  been  ab- 
furdly  commented  upon,  and  writers  have  fuppofed  that  "  its 
author  lived  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  and  wrote  of  things 
and  places,  as  they  were  in  his  own  days,  &c."* 

Give  me  leave,  reader,  to  remark,  that  altho*  the  fcriptores 
fpeak  of  men's  giving  names  to  places,  it  may  neverthelefs  in 
various  inftances  be  proved  that  the  places  gave  names  to 
thefe  very  men  ;f  and  in  the  inltance  before  you,  we  have 
one  dire3  proof  of  this.~In  the  text  laft  cited,  "  Tbe  Cities 
of  Samaria  are  mentioned  49  years  before  XhtCiTy  of  Samaria 
was  built.    Samaria  was  then  tbe  ancient  name  of  tbe  country; 

•  See  Dodd's  Bible. 
t  It  is  Klill  a  common  belief,  that  nea  gave  D'tmes  fo  nations.  la 
like  manner  men  believed  that  tbe  i^no  moved  round  tbe  earth ;  and 
Joibna  eomnModed  it  to  Mand  •till.  Tbe  Propbets  wrote  acrordio^  (o 
common  opinion  in  tbese  cases  ;  and  tbe  moral  doctriaea  vrbicU  they 
taught  are  no  way  lessened  in  tratfa  by  such  opinions. 
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and  this  name  defcended  not  from  Shemcr  before  he  was  born, 
nor  from  h'u  bill  of  Samaria,  as  authors  aflert  j  but  from  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  Palejline  l}'ing  between  Judab  and  Galilee, 
deriving  its  name  from  Av,  the  fea  or  water,  with  the  prefix 
S  implying  head,  as  in  the  Saims,  which  means  the  fea  head. 
— Soften  changes  to  M,  and  Sav  becomes  Sam  in  Samos,  the 
fea  territory  :  And  tbe  fea  bead  border  territory  was  the  import 
of  Samaria. 

In  time  tbe  hill  which  belonged  to  Sbemer,  whofe  name 
was  derived  from  this  land,  and  meant  tbe  fea  bead  borderer, 
was  to  become  the  chief  city.  It  had  much  water  on  and 
near  its  territory }  and  Sam  here  too  was  an  applicable  name 
for  this  water  head}  Ar  was  alfo  border,  and  la,  territory  j 
and  the  name  of  the  country,  became  a  proper  name  for  tbe 
cbief  city. 

This  is  a  plain  statement.  In  the  Hebrew  name  Sbomeron, 
Shorn,  or  Som,  meant  the  fame  as  Sam,  Er  the  fame  as  Ar, 
and  On,  land,  the  faoae  as  la. 

From  the  above  it  evidently  follows,  that  men  who  know 
not  the  imports  of  thefe  names,  are  in  certain  cafes  unfit  for 
commentators  on  the  fcriptures,  and  for  writers  on  anpient 
iiiftory ;  and  this  too  not  only  on  account  of  the  literal  mean- 
ings of  thefe  appellations,  but  alfo  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quent allufions. — Samaria,  Gilead,  the  Perrizites,  the  Ca~ 
naanites,  &c.  &c.  are  inftances  in  point,  and  I  wifh  the  reader 
to  refer  to  our  comments  on  thefe  texts,  in  order  to  be  more 
fully  informed  on  thefe  obfervations. 

T. 
W<  ■•■«  • 

The  Hebrew  T  is  called  by  authors  a  Terminus  or  Crofs :  .1 
might  with  more  propriety  call  it  a  Gallows. -—Mr.  Baxter  af- 
ferts  that  it  hath  both  the  fliape  and  found  of  an  bammer.i-— 
Irifh  writers  call  this  letter  Teine,  but  feleft  no  tree,  nor  af- 
fign  any  reafon  for  their  appellation. — It  is  pronounced  Tee, 
and  often  feems  to  be  written  in  words  Te,  which  like  Ce  or 
Ge,  means  land  j  and  Celte  is  head  land. — It  may  alfo  mean 
head  or  houfe,  from  its  clofencfs  of  pronunciation  to  Teigbe 
or  Ttgbe. — As  Teine  it  may  mean  fire,  light,  &c.  j  and  in  the 
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Wefl  of  England  we  formerly  ufed  the  expreffion  of  "  Telne 
tbe  candle,"  for  light,  or  give  fire  to  the  candle.  As  Tcine  an 
inflexion  of  Tan  or  Tain,  -t  rae^ns  water  or  land  :  And  in 
various  inftances  Tain  may  imply  the  head  land,  the  head 
water,  or  the  water  head.  In  the  Coptic  and  Greek  it  is 
called  Tail. — Tiigbe,  Teeghe,  Tee,  or  T  is  the  fame  as  D,  head  -, 
Au  is  water,  and  Tau  is  alfo  the  water  head ;  or  the  water 
flowing  from  forae  hill,  or  forming  fome  water  head,  or 
ftream. — But  Au  may  alfo  come  from  A,  an  hill,  pronounced 
Au,  and  then  Tau  may  be  the  head,  or  the  hill. 

I  have  fully  proved  that  the  trees  of  the  Gaelic  alphabet  do 
not  explain  their  letters ;  and  that  author's  whims,  concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  and  other  hieroglyphick  charaders,  have  not 
illuftrated  their  imports.  Nothing  but  the  peculiar  ufes  of 
letters,  in  defcribing  the  features  of  nature,  can  explain  the 
reafons  for  their  being  employed,  in  the  words  which  convey 
to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  fuch  features. 

The  TINE. 

Monf.  Bullet,  in  his  Celtic  Dictionary,  fays,  that  the  im- 
ports of  all  the  old  names  of  the  univerfe  are  loft — "  except 
thojefor  rivers ;" — and  he  derives  the  Tine  from  Ty,  two,  and 
Tyn,  double — fo  that  the  Tine  is  rendered  by  this  laborious 
writer — the  tiuo-double         ■! 

I  had  intended  in  a  few  pages  to  have  (liown,  that  the 
names  of  rivers  are  totally  unknown,  as  well  as  thofe  for  other 
features  of  nature,  and  for  all  the  fettlements  of  the  world ;  ■■ 
but  having  explained  the  Tine  in  pages  2Q  and  30,  as  well  as. 
the  names  of  many  other  ftreams  throughout  this  work,  I 
fliall  omit  the  giving  more  in  this  preface,  than  only  juft  to 
mention,  that  the  Tine  may  come  from  An  or  Ain,  water,  and 
T,  head ;  and  mean  the  head  water,  or  the  water  or  fea  head. 
— The  Teign  will  alfo  imply  the  fame.  The  Tiber  may  alfo 
come  from  Tib  or  Tiv,  a  change  of  Tav,  the  fea,  and  Er, 
head :  But  this  ftream  may  otherwife  be  rendered  as  in  the 
introdudion. 
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The  TANAIS,  now  the  DON. 

This  river  is  generally  derived  from  Platurch's  origin  of  its 
name. — ^The  ancients  and  moderns  agree  in  the  following 
accoont : 

"  Tanah,  fays  Plutarch,  is  a  river  of  Styibia,  formerly  called 
the  Amazonian  river,  becaufe  the  Ama-zons  bathed  themfelves 
t^iereinj  but  altered  its  name  upon  this  occafion.  Tanais, 
the  fon  of  BerqffUs  and  Lyfippe,  one  of  the  Amazons,  became  a 
vehement  hater  of  the  female  fex,  and  looking  upon  marriage 
as  ignominious  and  diilionourable,  applied  himlelf  wholly  to 
martial  affairs.  Which  fo  offended  Venus,  that  ihe  caufed. 
bira  to  fall  paffionately  in  love  with  his  own  mother.  True 
it  is,  at  firft  he  withftood  the  force  of  his  paffion,  but  finding 
be  could  not  vanquilh  the  fatal  neceffity  of  yielding  to  divine 
impulfe,  and  yet  defirous  to  preferve  his  refpeft  alid  piety  to- 
wards his  mother,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  Amazoman  river, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Tanah,  from  the  name  of  the 
young  man. 

In  this  river  grows  a  plant  which  is  called  HaVinda,  refem- 
biing  a  eolewort.  Which  the  inhabitants  bruifing  and  anoint- 
ihg  their  bodies  with  the  juice  of  it,  find  themfelves  in  a  con- 
dition better  able  to  endure  the  extremity  of  the  cold ;  and 
for  that  reafort,  in  their  own  language,  they  call  hBero/fus's  eil. 

In  this  river  grows  a  ftone  not  unlike  to  cryftal,  refemblin* 
the  (hape  of  a  man  with  a  crown  upon  his  head.  The  ftone 
i*hoever  finds  when  the  King  dies,  and  has  it  ready  againft 
the  time  that  the  people  meet  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
chufe  a  new  Sovereign,  is  prefently  elected  Ring,  and  receives 
the  fcepter  of  Che  deceafed  PrirKC:  As  Ctefifbon  relates  in  his 
third  book  of  Plants ;  and  Ariftobuhts  gives  us  the  fame  ac- 
count in  his  firft  book  of  Stones. 

Near  to  this  river  alfo  lies  a  mountain,  in  the  language  of 
the  natives  called  Brixaba,  which  fignifies  the  Fore-biadofa 
Rain.  And  it  'Clbs  fo  called  upon  this  occafion,  Pbryxus  hav- 
ing loft  his  fifter  Melle  near  the  Eiixine  Sea,  and  as  nature  in 
juftice  required,  being  extremely  troubled  for  his  lofs,  retired 
to  theiop  of  a  certain  hill  to  difburthcn  himfelf  of  his  forrow. 
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At  which  time  certain  Barbarians  efpying  hlra,  and  mounting 
up  the  hill  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  a  gold-fleec'd  ram 
leaping  out  of  a  thicket,  and  feeing  the  multitude  coming, 
with  articulate  language,  and  the  voice  of  a  man,  awakened 
Fbryxus  faft  aflcep,  as  being  tired  with  his  journey,  and  op- 
prelled  with  forrow,  and  taking  him  upon  his  back,  carried 
him  to  Colchos ;  and  from  this  accident  it  was,  that  the  moun* 
tainous  promontory  was  called  the  Ranis  Fore-head. 

In  this  mountain  grows  an  herb,  by  the  Barbarians  called 
Pbryxa,  not  unlike  our  common  rue.  Which  if  the  fon  of  a 
former  mother  have  it  in  his  poffeffion,  he  can  never  be  in- 
jured by  his  Hep -dame.  It  chiefly  grows  near  the  place  which> 
is  called  Boreas' s  den,  and  being  gathered  is  colder  than  fnow. 
But  if  any  ftep-dame  be  forming  a  defign  againft  her  fonin- 
law,  it  fets  itfelf  on  fire,  and  fends  forth  a  bright  flame.  By 
which  means  they  who  are  thus  warned,  avoid  the  danger 
they  are  in  j  as  Agatbo  the  Samian  teflifles  in  his  fecond  book 
of  the  Ssytbian  Relations," 

"  Tariais"  fays  the  tranflator  of  Herodotus — "  This  river 
is  now  called  the  Don.  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  celebrated  Rivers,  it  derived  its  name  from  a  young 
man  named  Tariis,  who  avowing  a  hatred  for  the  female  fex, 
was  by  Ftnus  caufed  to  feel  an  unnatural  paifion  for  his  own 
mother,  and  he  drowned  himfelf  in  confeqcence  in  this 
river." 

Thus,  reader,  were  the  ancients  amujed  with  the  abfurd 
fables  of  ciaflic  writers.  Their  tranflators  and  commentators 
itill  quote  tbefe  "fiftjons  for  oitr  injhudion. — But  the  Tanais  is 
derived  from  Tan  or  Tain,  which  is  here  the  fame  as  Tine  -, — 
^is  is  head,  and  the  water  head  head  19  its  import.*  The 
Don  means  the  water  head. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  as  more  at  variance  with  reafoa, 
than  oar  ancient  and  modem  expofitions  of  names ;  and  it 
may  not  yet,  perlmps,  by  fome,  be  deemed  long  enough  for 
ignorance  to  have  reigned  2  or  3000  years ! 

*  Thfa  stream  or  Lead  Jalla  into  tU  voter  bead  of  Azof. 
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TARSHISH,  TAR,  TARTARIA. 

.  Scriptures  fpeak  of  the  (hips  of  Tarjbijh.  And  the  Seventy 
fometimes  tranflate  this  word  the  fea.  It  is  faid  that  the 
fcriptures  gave  alike  the  name  fliips  of  Tarjbijb,  to  fuch  as- 
were  fitted  out  at  Ezion-Geber  on  the  Red  Sea,  as  to  thofe- 
which  failed  from  Joppa,  and  other  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Jofephu%  (and  many  others)  fuppofes  Tarjbijb  means 
Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  The  Senjenty,  St.  Jerom,  &c.  fuppofe  that  it 
implies  Carthage.  Eujehius  derives  the  Spaniards  from  this 
Avord.  Others  again  fay,  that  it  means  Tunis,  others  Tartejfus, 
and  others  Thajus. — But  no  one  has  analyfed  the  name. 
.  I  muft  not  follov/  authors'  tracks,  in  which  they  have  loft 
themfelves.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  Amh  or  Av  is  the  fea.  T* 
or  D  means  head,  and  Tavih  or  Tav  will  imply  a  fea  head. 
Tav  changes  to  Tau  and  Tar,  and  ftill  means  a  fea  head.  Is, 
a  diminutive,  with  the  prefix  S,  becomes  Sis,  and  poftfixed 
to  Tar,  forms  the  word  Tarjis,  which  is  pronounced  and 
written  Tarshish,  the  little  fea  head,  or  the  fea  port. 

For  border  laiid  we  write  Ham,  which  is  border  only,  where 
land  is  underftood.  We  call  a  fea  man  a  tar,  where  man  is 
fupprelTed.  Our  dictionaries  have  given  no  derivation  of  this 
name,  except  from  the  tar  vfed  tnjbips ! 
i  The  north  fea  of  Afia  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  come  very 
near  to  the  Euxine,  Cafpian,  and  Oral  Seas  j  and  Tar  being 
fea,  it  was  repeated  in  Tartaria,  the  feas'  territory. 

We  have  not  heretofore  been  enabled  to  render  any  names 
rightly. — Hereafter  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  rationally  ac- 
count for  old  appellations. 

u 

In  page  xliii.  we  find  that  Uu  or  U  may  mean  land  or 
water  j  and  as  A,  O,  and  U  are  written  for  each  other,  and 
A  means  hill,  Uv/iW  alfo  imply  the  fame : — With  R,  border, 
annexed,  Ur  will  imply  the  border  land,  or  water  border, 
hill,  &c. — J7by  Gaelic  writers  is  called  Ur,  which  they  term 
Heath.  Every  thing  up07i  earth  hath  been  reported  of  thefe  let- 
ierSf  and  of  tba  words  formed  by  them,  except  what  design  in 
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e-ncient  times  ivifely  bejlov^ed.  Of  Ur  I  have  fpoken  under  the 
letter  A.  From  what  has  been  faid  of  letters  it  is  plain,  that 
they  referred  to  natural  lituations :  And  altho'  I  have  not  af- 
certained  from  whence  they  all  came,  I  have  difcovered  places 
to  which  fome  of  them  related,  as  hieroglyphicks  or  fymbols; 
and  thefe  fhow,  that  the  remainder  were  alfo  taken  from  the 
features  of  nature,  the  places  of  which  are  not  at  prefent  fer- 
feUly  afcertained. 

I  wifti  the  reader  to  confult  Lloyd's  Archaeologia  on  the 
changes  of  letters.  This  author  treats  more  fully  on  this  fub- 
jeft  than  any  other  writer. 

In  the  Hebrew  the  letter  U,  Van,  Vatv,  or  Waiv,  may  im- 
ply the  water  head,  &c.  &c. — Our  ly  is  an  M  inverted. — V 
and  /i^oftcn  change  to  M. 

Of  the  WEALES,  or  WEALAS,  or  the  BRITONS, 
fo  called  by  the  SAXONS. 

The  Britons  were  called  as  above,  and  no  juft  derivation 
has  been  given  to  this  name. — It  has  been  lately  aflerted  too — 

*'  That  when  the  Saxons  gave  the  name  Wealas  to  the  Bri- 
tons, tbey  dijl'inguijhed  thofe  ivbo  bad  retired  into  Kernou  or 
CoRNUBiA,  by  tbe  name  Corn-Wealas;  and  tbat  tbeir  coun- 
try nvas  tbus  called  Cornwall  or  Cornuwall  :  tbat  ij  Corn- 
Wales." 

To  this  account  I  beg  to  fay,  that  I  have  ihown  in  this 
book  that  JVallia  may  come  from  Oalia.  JVal  or  Weal  means 
head; — Es  or  Is  was  ufed  with  part  of  the  name  of  the 
countrj',  to  form  what  is  common,  fometimes  a  noun,  and  at 
other  times  a  diminutive  noun,  for  the  name  of  the  people. 

Cornwall  was  pronounced  formerly  Cornou,  Cornel,  and 
Cornal,  which  (as  Ou,  01,  and  Al  mean  great,  and  Corn,  horn 
or  comer)  meant  tbe  great  born  or  corner.  The  fFin  JVal  was 
a  prefix  only,  employed  for  producing  a  ftronger  fyllable:— 
But  neither  Corn,  nor  its  augment,  Al  or  IVdl,  had  any  con- 
neftion  with  the  word  Wealas  or  JVeales. — lyesl  referred  to 
Bri,  in  Britain,  and  meant  the  fame}  i.  e.  bead.  And  Corn- 
wall meant  tbe  great  born  or  bead,  and  tbe  bead  men,  who 
w«re  the  IVeales,  belonged  not  to  the  name  of  this  county. 

*f 
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•  I  confider  many  works  as  ufeful  and  laborious  undertakings, 
and  for  their  authors  I  have  tlie  highell  refped,  and  particu- 
larly for  thole  from  whom  the  above  quotation  is  taken  j  but 
I  cannot  pafs  by  fuch  provincial  terms  of  my  own  part  of  the 
nation,  without  corre6ting  the  miftakes  of  thefe  worthy  men, 
on  their  imports ;  The  reader  will  then  forgive  my  often  not 
referring  to  authors'  names. 

X 

.  Is  ufually  pronounced  as  Z,  fometlmes  as  Ks,  and  at  other 
times  at  Gz, 

Y. 

y  is  fometimes  afpirated  as  Yela,  Hyela,  a  city,  which  is 
alfo  written  f^elia  and  Elea. — Ybla  is  pronounced  Hyhla. 
Yungus  is  written  Vungns  and  Ungus.  The  Y  is  fometimes  a 
G;  Gate  was  pronounced  Yate^  and  Yarmouth  vf^s  of  did  Go.' 
rlenonum.  The  Y  is  frequently  an  1,  and  Yvodium  was  writ- 
ten I'vodium ;  Y/na,  Ifne ;  Yggade  was  written  Vggade.  All 
thefe  are  referrable  to  other  letters. 


Zeelandia  or  Zeelande  is  alfo  written  Selande.  Zeg'ira  \i 
written  Gezira.  This  letter  is  fuppofed  to  be  Ds,  and  it  is 
generally  called  a  flat  S,  and  muft  be  principally  referred  to 
that  letter. 

ZOAR. 

Tbejea  harder  or  head,  is  generally  rendertdfmaU  or  little  f 
From  the  old  names  of  the  world  1  have  thus  proved,  both 
in  my  former  and  prefent  works,  that  the  ancient  language 
was  roonofyllabic,  thefe  names  being  univcrfally  compofed  of 
monofyllables,  which  are  ftill  found  in  ancient  languages. 

To  explain  our  ancient  and  long-loft  compound  names,  we 
have  firft  afcertained  their  monofyllabic  roots,  with  which  we 
have  demonftrated,  that  prefixes  and  poj^xes  were  often  em- 
ployed. The  variations  of  roots  we  have  defcribed  in  this 
preface  for  ftreams. — Thefe,  for  other  features  of  nature,  we 
have  every  where  Ihown  to  undergo  like  changes.    The  pre-^ 


j?r«,  tho'  fingle  letters,  were  words,  which  {wrhaps,  in  early 
times,  were  hieroglyphicks  for  parts  of  nature.  Thf.  pqfijixfs 
xi-^re  augments  or  diminutives,  or  words  for  territory,  land, 
fee. — All  tbefe  combined,  formed  a  cortipwind  word,  expref- 
f.ng  in  words  of  this  old  langnage,  which  are  no!  yet  loft,  tl^ 
features  of  the  place,  of  which  this  compound  was  the  name. 
—There  are  often  found  too,  fynonymous  old  names  for  the 
fame  place ;  and  tbefe  were  ancient  tranflations  of  each  other, 
and  ufed  to  denote  the  features  of  the  farne  lands. — We  have 
further  more  recent  tranflations,  fometimes  correftly  given, 
and  at  other  times  not  fo  fatisfadorily  fliewn. — Thefe  fyno- 
nymes  frequently  and  precifely  point  out,  what  the  prefix  is 
in  one,  by  giving  a  word  at  length  for  it  in  another.*  They 
alfo  often  vary  their  fojlfixes,  fo  as  to  make  each  perfeflly  iu- 
telligiblc.f  The  roots  too  are  frequently  reconciled  and  better 
known,  from  their  differing,  tho'  fynonymous  words.  J—On 
the  whole,  from  the  terms  dill  retained  in  the  old  Gaelic  and 
other  tongues,  we  find  nearly  the  imports  of  every  part  of 
thefe  names  i  and  from  comparing  their  fynonymous  expref- 
(ions  with  one  another,  we  prove,— according  to  probabilify 
in  fome, — to  certainty  in  others, — what  thefe  terras  were 
meant  to  exprefs. — But  more  fully  to  fubftantiate  our  theory, 
and  to  find  whether  ihcfe  names,  and  their  fynonymes,  in- 
cluding thefe  frcfixes,  rods,  and pojlfixes,  were  thus  appro- 
priate, we  need  only  to  compare  them  with  the  features  of 
nature,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  refer  j  and  if  with 
thefe  they  univerfally  agree,  then  rauft  uncertainty  generally 
ceafe  to  be  imagined. 

I  have  now  to  clofe  this  preface  and  my  prefent  labours;— -• 
Many  are  the  opinions  concerning  our  ancient  wcrds.-— fwry 
"  »«r  eominufiicaUs  his/entiments,  and  no  one  comprehends  the  fuhjefl. 
After  comparing  a  vaft  number  of  old  terms  relating  to  the 
features  of  nature,  &c. — ^Mr.  Lbuyd,  in  his  Areho'ologia,  con- 
jedtired,  "  Thai  anciently  confinants  ^vere  occaftonally  premifed 
t'p^rfxed)  to  mojicf  the  words  frfrwt  to  all)  heginmng'ujitb  voivfls 

•  Thus  .Ucmoph,  .Ifpmff,  or  Wcmf,  i«  in  the  Hebrew  J/oph. 

t  HorR/dnonoi  if  now  J^alrvfitiry. 

\  Urrigonia  N  now  Hibehe'fer,  or  mt^er  lUbbeichcsttr.    S^e  pa^ 

i'^  aud  ^9. 

♦f2 
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andfequeh"    And  this conjefture  has  been  confidered  as  well 
founded  by  learned  men. 

The  prefixes  then  in  our  names  were  recognized  by  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  who  faw  more  from  his  great  labour  in  comparing  old 
languages,  than  any  of  our  writers.— Before  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Lbuyd  had  treated  upon  this  fubje6l,  I  had  amply  proved,  in 
my  firft  work  on  names,  that  not  only  prefixes,  but  that  roots 
and  poftfixes  alfo,  belonged  to  our  words. 

Mr.  Lbuyd  firft  difcovered  thefe  prefixed  letters,  but  he 
knew  not  their  ufes,  nor  did  I  comprehend  their  fignifica- 
tions  when  I  wrote  my  former  treatife.  Mr.  Lbuyd  adverted 
not  to  the  roots  of  words,  nor  to  their  poftfixes.  He  knew 
not  therefore  the  parts,  nor  the  combination  of  thefe  mem- 
bers. He  underftood  not  that  letters  were  originally  bierogly- 
pbicks  for  portions  of  nature ;  and  when  they  were  adopted  for 
prefixes,  that  they  became  their  names.r— Mr.  Lbuyd  therefore 
tranllated  our  names  in  Baxters  Glojfary,  and  in  other  publi- 
cations, without  comprehending  them. 

We  often  bring  to  light  a  fingle  point  of  a  fyftem ;  but  we 
feldom  inveftigate  all  its  particulars.— I  am  therefore  happy 
to  have  patiently  examined  ^iw/^r,  and  to  have  delivered 
fame  rules  for  difcovering  ihefe  ancient  elements  of  language. 

In  the  conclufion  of  the  Jnirodu^ion  and  Ititierary,  I  have- 
iiniftied  with  fome  refle£llons  on  my  fubje6ts. — This  Preface 
more  particularly  requires  my  further  obfervations  3 — and  1 
dare  not  omit  rcmarkiJig  — — 

Tbat  our  m'lfiakes — in  tbc  b'ljiories  0/ the  world-^in  our  dcfcrlp- 
iions  of  its  parts~-in  our  comments  on  mytboUgy — in  our  rejearcbcs 
on  etytnoIcgy—'On  topography — on  geography — on  antiquities — on 
theology,  and  particularly  on  names  of  the  Bible,  arijing  from  our 
unjkilfulnefs  in  thefe  appellatives-r-afford  7tiela}icboly  injiances  of 
ivant  of  judgment,  in  not  difcerning,  forfo  long  a  time,  the  ohje^s 
to  which  they  have  immediately  referred.  They  fbeiv  a  dire£l  ten- 
dency in  men  to  believe  what  hath  neither  been  maturely  examined, 
nor  duly  comprehended ;  and  fetting  ajide  a  competent  exercife  qf 
reafon  and  common  fenfe  in  inveJiigaiion,from  age  to  age,  as  too  dif- 
ficult— they  prove — Tbat  our  opinions  may  not,  from  generation  to 
generation,  refifo  much  on  rational  grounds,  as  on  weak  imagina- 
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tioni,  Kvhich,  infuch  cafes  as  hertin  cited,  produce  ridiculous  and 
ebimerkaJ  allujions,  or  ludicrous  and  delujive  explanations. 

On  the  zvbole,  our  Pagan,  myibological,  tbt'ological,  etjymolo- 
gical,  topographical,  geographical,  hijiorical,  and  antiquarian 
flories,  on  old  names,  would  fill  vslumes,  and  form  extenji-ve  libra- 
ties.^^Tbiy  are  lajling  monuments  !-—And  future  generations  wiH 
allot  a  fpecimen  of  them  a  nich,  in  every  great  coUe^ion,  and  ivill 
entitle  them^-"  Wohks  of  Credulity" — works  wherein  reafon 
and  refearcb  Jlept  j  and  wherein  common  fenfe  blindfolded,  ceafecL 
to  exercife  ber  accuflomed  energies,  againjl  the  vulgar  errors  of 
ignorance,  fuperjlition,  and  idolatry. 
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PREFACE. 
Page  *x,  line  II,  for  and,  read  and  El. 

'xiiv.  note,  for  page  51,  read  li.  Tnlrodnction. 

•Ixxiv.  line  15,  for  B  (or  Beighe)  read  D  (or  Deighe). 

INTRODUCTION. 
— —  xxxiii.  line  4,  for  to  leave,  read  leave  to. 

xli.  read  M  bottom  Partus  Itiu.i,  or  Partus  Iccius. 

xliii.  near  boUom  read  double  vowels  for  double  consonants. 

xliv.  for  Espirus,  read  Epirus. 

COMMENTARY. 
— —    28,  line    S,  for  Banehorium,  read  Banchorium, 

44,  line  21,  for  failed,  read  sailed, 

56,  line  18,  for  lays,  read  lies. 

I     ■    59,  line    9,  for  was,  read  were. 

66,  line  18,  read  stand. — Line  19,  dele  to. 

——    Ti,  line    1  of  note,  for  A  read  R. 

T7,  line    2,  from  B,  read  B  instead  of  V. 

95,  read  no  more  than  the  bye  road. 

— —  110,  read  Caucasus. 

136,  line    3,  after  15  miles,  read  rather  17. 

— —  139,  line  12,  from  B,  for  words,  read  camp. 
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XT  hath  generally  been  imagined,  that  the  old 
language  of  the  world  was  compofed  of  monofyllables ;  and 
that  mankind  originated  from  the  eaft.  Wc  know  that  ori- 
ental words  contain  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes ;  but  no 
author  has  fuccefsfully  applied  thefe,  in  analyfing  the  old 
terms  for  the  features  of  nature. 

Few  are  the  languages  which  will  aflift  us  in  the  derivation 
of  ancient  names.  Having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  the  initials  of  words,  inftead  of  their  roots  j  and 
knowing  neither  the  roots,  the  prefixes,  nor  the  poftfixes  be- 
longing to  them,  the  difficulties  which  old  words  have  pre- 
fented  to  the  etymologift,  have  compleatly  flopped  his  pro- 
grefs  in  the  attainment  of  their  primitive  fenfes. 

I  have  already  fhewn  that  the  original  names  for  the  parts 
of  nature,  in  time  became  obfcurej  and  that  mankind  were 
then  led  to  enquire  into  their  origin.  Explanations  followed 
the  fearch,  and  tranflations  often  became  the  new  names  of 
places.  In  fome  cafes  the  old  denominations  were  miftaken, 
as  in  our  own  ancient  appellations;  but  in  general  miftakes 
were  of  late  growth,  and  inftead  of  fancy,  early  inhabitants 
eafily  confulted  the  original  language,  and  tranflated  from  it 
rightly. 

J II  this  late  era  it  hath  been  found  neceflary  to  attend  to 
various  particulars.  For  afcertaining  the  denominations  given 
to  kingdoms,  provinces,  diftrlAs,  and  people,  we  muft  trace 
them,  in  forae  language,  to  their  origin:  We  muft  compare 
fynonymous  words,  and  like  changes  in  words,  with  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  all  thefe  words  and  changes  with  the  features 
•which  they  reprcfent.     Wc  muft  alfo  afccrtain  the  meanings 
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of  tbefe  oM  denominations,  by  obtaimng  their  tranflations  m 
fome  known  language;  and  from  thefe  means,  we  (hall  be 
enabled  to  fliew  what  were  their  probable  and  original  fignl. 
iications. 

In  various  ages  of  \he  world,  writers  have  repeatedly  at- 
tempted derivations  of  thefe  names ;  but,  if  we  except  the 
inftances  which  we  have  produced  in  this  kingdom,  of  Britifli 
and  Saxon  tranflations,  they  feem  in  every  country  to  have 
failed  for  the  laft  3000  years  ! — The  Britons  and  the  Saxons> 
from  the  ancient  language  of  this  ifle,  \anevf  partly  that  Bri. 
tilh  names  were  derived  from  the  features  of  nature ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, their  tranflations  of  thefe  old  appellations  mod 
times  refer  to  them. — ^There  are,  however,  very  few  Britijb 
tranflations  of  our  itinerary  names. — From  the  invafion  and 
conquellof  thisifland  by  the  Romans,  the  defcendants  of  th« 
firll  inhabitants  feem  to  have  been  driven  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland.*  During  the  Roman  times,  thefe  baniflied  people 
were  kept  beyond  the  fea,  and  the  Roman  walls;  and  new 
colonlfts  from  abroad  may  have  fupplied  their  places,  and 
poflelfed  their  lands.  But  thefe,  not  being  enured  to  war, 
were,  when  the  Romans  left  the  ifle,  foon  overcome  by  the 
warlike  defcendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  In  their  rage 
to  I'egain  their  long  loft  lands,  tbefe  hore  down  eiery  thing  before 
them,  and  drove  the  new  fettlers  even  into  the  fea.  The 
Koman  Britons  had  inceflantly  implored  the  Romans  for  per- 
manent fuccour ;  but  failing  in  their  prayers,  they  invited 
the  Saxons,  who  had  been  their  enemies,  to  their  aid.  The 
Saxons  came,  fucceeded  in  ftemming  the  torrent  of  Scotch 
invafion,  but  fet  up  their  own  ftandard,  and  became  maftersi 
inHead  of  allies,  of  thefe  Roman  Britifli  coloniils.  This  new 
people  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
and  became  in  time  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  with  its  ancient  names.  It  was  natural  for  them 
to  enquire  into  the  primitive  fenfes  of  the  appellations  of  their 

•  I  have  here  supposed  that  the  Welsh  were  colonists,  introduced 
after  the  Kumait  invasion.  The  names  in  (he  itinerary  uf  Komun  set- 
tlements in  Wales,  being  aUG:ielic  appellations,  I  know  not  otiierwise 
how  to  account  for  such  names :  But  of  this  the  historical  reader  will 
judge  for  himself. 
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fetileniPhts.  They  were  explained  by  tlie  Scotch,  in  othff 
words  of  the  Gaelic ;  and  from  thefe  the  Saxons  formed  many 
of  our  prefent  names,  according  to  the  conftru^ion  of  their 
own  language.  In  the  old  Celtic,  the  adjedUve  followed  the 
fubftantive.  In  the  Saxon  tranflations  the  reverfe  took  place. 
Ttvelve  or  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  ihefe  old  dtnominat'ioin  nvcre 
partly  undtrjiood;  better,  perhaps ^  than  they  had  been  for  1500 
years  before  in  fame  other  parts  of  the  zuorld.  But  from  that  time 
hordes  of  Danes  and  Normans  deluged  the  land,  and  the  ori- 
ginal fignification  of  names  gradually  funk  into  oblivion. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  we  can  trace^  in  every  known  lan- 
guage, names  exprefling  the  features  of  natare ;  and  that  we 
can,  with  certainty,  tranflate  thefe  denominations. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  that  the  original  appellations  for  the 
fame  features  have  been  compared  ;  that  they  have  been  found 
to  anfwer  to  the  fituations  of  places;  that  they  have  been  of 
old  tranflated  into  languages,  the  words  of  which  are  per- 
fectly underftood ;  and  that  their  tranflations  refer  to  the  fame 
lituations.  Let  thefe  fuppofitions  be  confirmed  by  examples 
in  this  book,  (in  which  many  hundred  may  be  found;)  and 
I  would  afk,  from  what  ground  can  the  derivation  of  thele 
names  be  fo  uncertain  as  authors  have  aflerted  ?  Can  we  fo 
account  them,  unlefs  we  plead  ignorance  of  their  origin, 
ftrufture,  and  ufe,  and  contradift  all  the  proofs  which  we 
have  given  of  their  imports  ?  This  furmifed  uncertainty  of 
writers  arifes  from  their  ignorance  of  thefe  appellations ;  and 
their  affertions  {hew  their  incapacity  as  judges. 

The  reader  will  find  that  many  authors  have  expofed  the 
romances  which  have  been  given  us  for  ancient  hiftory  with 
fuccefs ;  but  I  have  feen  no  writer  who  has  not  at  the  fame 
time  admitted  a  variety  of  fidions  for  hiftoric  truths,  in 
tracing  mankind  thro'  fuppofed  changes  of  refidences,  to  their 
tiual  fettlements  on  the  globe.  On  this  head  ancient  hiftory 
is  often  fable ;  and  we  Ihall  find,  notwithftanding  what  is 
alfcrted  to  the  contrary,  that  diftrids  were  named  generally 
from  their  features;  nations  and  people  <;i'/(y/y  from  their  lands. 

But  not  only  then  is  it  necefl'ary  to  explain  the  old  names 
of  our  illand,    but  ihofc  of  the  whole  world  fhould  be  exa- 
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rained — not  chiefly  for  afcertaining  their  fenfes  merely  as 
words  3  but  for  eftimating  how  far  ancient  hiftory,  which  is 
often  founded  upon  them,  is  not  mifunderftood. 

The  Gauh  were  our  ncarell  neighbours,  and  it  may  be  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed,  that  families  originally  came  from  thence, 
or  from  fome  oppofite  coaft,  and  iirft  peopled  this  ifland. 
This  is  all  which  we  can  probably  conceive  of  the  Aborigines 
of  this  kingdom ;  but  ive  have  vo  proof  at  this  day,  even  of  this : 
Authors,  however,  allert,  (and  that  too  very  recently),  that 
the  Gauls  originally  gave  name  to  the  Gael  of  this  country  ; 
but  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  each 
nation  derived  their  name  from  their  own  lands  j  and  the 
lands  not  from  any  intrufive  inhabitants. 

Writings,  ancient  and  modern,  are  filled  with  fabulous 
defcents,  I  fliall  prefent  my  readers  with  a  few  obfervations,. 
to  {hew,  that  I  affert  not  without  reafon  ;  and  I  wifli  that  1 
could  except  any  hitlorical  v-friter  from  this  cenfure. 


The  CUJ:^  and  the  Q\:\\m\. 

I  have  proved  in  this  treatife  to  have  been  Headlanders :. 
■whilft  they  occupied  certain  portions  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  have  filled  the  whole  globe,  and  their  lan- 
guage has  been  accounted  the  univerfal  one  j  but  who  the. 
Celts  were,  has  been  wholly  unknown. 


The  GOTHS  and  the  GETES. 

In  the  inftance  of  the  Goths,  authors  depart  from  their 
fyftem.  They  admit,  for  once,  that  as  inhabitants  of  Goth-- 
land,  they  v^'crt  named  from  it.  I'he  Gcta  polfefling  lands  in 
common  with  the  Goths,  and  being  fometimcs  called  by  their 
name,  are  ^\io fuppofed  to  be  Goths.  We  find  then,  that  Goth- 
land gave  name  to  the  Goths — that  the  Goths  were  GetJe,. 
and  tlie  Getac,  Goths,  But  who,  render,  wer''  the  Gotks  and 
Geta? 


■  From  Gaoib,  the  fea,  the  Goths  were  feamcn,  or  the  fea 
borderers  of  Gothland,  and  a  few  other  places ;  and  from  the 
word  Gaotb,  being  written  Gcotb,  the  Geta  are  derived.  No 
author  has  given  a  derivation  of  this  eafy  name.  But  a  mo- 
dern writer  has  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  world  with 
Goths,  leaving  a  vagabond  refidence  only  for  the  poor  Celts. 


The  VANDALS,  the  ANGLES,  SAXONS,  Sec. 

■  In  hiftoiy  fucceed  the  Gotbs.  TJ)e  word  is  ufually  derived 
from  the  -word  IFarii^ekn,  to  wander.  Hiftorians  allert  that 
this  nation  conquered  Spain,  and  gave  name  to  Andahjia ; 
but- they  explain  neither  Viuidalia  nor  Andalujia. — In  mathe- 
matics known  terms  are  given  to  find  unknown  ones. — In  ety- 
mology uiiktifnOh  terras  are  exhibited  to  fettle  unknown  ones. 
—  In  the  firft  we  find  refults  from  regular  fteps.  In  the  fe- 
cond  we  impart  notb'mg  :  From  nothing  proceed  nojiepi :  From 
vo/lcps,  no  path — the  blind  leads  the  blind  to  the  ditch. 
■  /''like  P  and  B,  when  prefixed  to  words  for  water,  or  for 
land,  means  head.  An,  water,  here  perhaps  the  fea,  with 
^prefixed,  becomes  FaTi,  which  will  mean  the  head  water, 
the  lake,  or  the  fea  head. — Turcomariia  has  a  very  large  lake, 
or  little  fea,  named  Fan.  The  word  Dal  may  be  dale,  plain, 
field,  and  confequently  land.  The  Vandals  may  therefore 
have  been  lakclanders. — But  by  this  the  lakes  of  Vandalia  are 
cdilfidered  the  principal  feature  of  the  territory,  whereas  the 
Baltic  fea  maybe  thought  a  greater  feature.  In  this  fea  Jut- 
land protrudes  its  head,  and  leaves  what  is  efteemed  Vandalia 
in  a  corner, — We  may  then  confider  Vandalia  as  thefea- 
head  land,  the  nook  land,  or  tbe  hay  land:  Accordingly,  tlie 
natives,  in  after  times,  were  called  the  Obotrites. — The  word 
Oban  is  little  bay — Ob  may  therefore  be  bay  j  but  from  Av, 
the  fea,  changed  to  Ab  and  Ob,  we  may  fuppofe  it  alfo  the 
fea. 

AiTHE,  an  bill,  bead,  or  ridge,  changes  to  Ait  in  Aiiou,  a 
mountain,  to  It  in  Italia,  to  Et  in  Etria :  Et  changes  to  Ed, 
ai'pirated  it  becomes  Hcd. — But  the  Gaelic  having  no  //,  an 
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S  was  written  for  it.  Hence  SeJ,  ^,:t,  Si^f,  and  5//,  become 
hill  or  head.  The  roots  Ed  and  El,  with  T  prefixed,  become 
Tt'd*  and  Ttt,  and  thefe  alfo  imply  ibe  bead,  in  various  lan- 
guages and  names.  Ei  alfo  changes  to  Jt,  and  this  to  Ot  and 
Ut,  and  with  Tprefixed,  as  before,  we  have  Tu^^ary,  Tudela, 
Tottenham,  Totnejs,  Todi,  Tadcafter,  Tate$fitld,  Tetford,  now 
Thetford,  Tedla,  Titul  or  Titel,  &c. :  All  of  which  places,  in 
their  firft  fyllablc,  imply  head  or  hill. — Such  changes  as  thefe 
take  not  place,  in  common  names  of  a  written  language,  but 
in  o\d  proper  names  they  are  conftantly  thus  changed. — I  will 
give  another  inflance,  to  Ihew  further  the  truth  of  this  afler- 
tion. — Ifca,  in  Ifca  Danmon'wrum,  is  now  Exon :  Here  the  / 
has  changed  to  E  :  At  Axmouib  the  change  is  to  .r^  :  At  Oxford 
the  change  is  to  O  :  At  Uxbr'idge  the  change  is  to  U.  And  all 
thefe  firft  fyllables  imply  alike,  water. 

The  word  Ite  or  It,  in  Obotrite,  forms  what  I  may  call  a 
national  Juhjlantlve,  as  in  Canaanite,  Hlvlte,  Jehufite,  i5fc.-^ 
National  fubftanti'ves  and  adjefi'mes  are  unknown  as  to  their  for- 
mation :  I  have  feen  no  author  who  has  analyfed  them.  Some- 
times they  are  formed  from  the  whole  national  names,  and  at 
other  times  from  parts  of  them  only.  They  often  take  pre- 
fixes, as  in  this  name.  Ite  here  takes  an  R,  which  ihould 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  Er,  border.  From  what  is  here 
ftated,  we  find  that  the  Obotrites  may  imply  the  water  or  fea- 
head  borderers,  or  the  bay  borderers,  which  is  the  fame  as  we 
have  found  the  Vandals  in  this  limited  fenfe  to  fignify. 

More  in  the  fame  corner  of  the  Baltic  lay  the  Angeli,  or  the 
Angli.  The  word  Jut,  in  Jutland,  means  land  which  fhoots 
into  a  prominence :  And  the  land  which  lies  in  the  corner 
was  called  the  Angle,  or  the  little  corner.  The  Jutes,  or  Jut- 
landers,  are  allowed  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
minence :  But,  ftrange  to  tell,  etymologifts  will  not  allow 
that  the  Angle  gave  name  to  the  people  refiding  upon  it ! 

In  the  time  of  Egbert,  South  Britain  was  firlt  called  Engle- 
land:  But  Egbert,  from  national  pride,  gave  a  very  filly  name 

*  Ted  will  clian^e  to  DeiJf  and  hence  our  Bed  or  Deadman  Point. 
From  Tod  also  conits  Dod;  and  hence  Dodbrook,  Ashdod,  DodiombCf 
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to  the  country.— Had  IJlands  not  been  named  beads,  from 
their  elevations  above  the  ocean  ^ — had  fonie  of  them  not  been 
named  bead-lands  from  their  great  fize  ; — or  had  the  principal 
features  of  our  land  been  deeply- indented  angle-lavds,  inftead 
of  bead-lands,  fome  reafon  for  this  name  would  appear  :  But 
to  compare  this  little  angle  of  the  Baltic,  with  our  iflandj 
and  to  call  each  by  the  fame  name,  was  truly  ridiculous. — 
The  monarch  of  South  Britain,  however,  thro'  ignorance,  or- 
dained thisj  and  the  people,  nicknamed  for  800  years,  fof- 
tered  the  appellation  ! 

About  the  end  of  the  eight  hundredth  year,  James  fuc- 
ceeded  to  thefe  kingdoms — the  whole  ifland  being  united — 
without  looking  to  the  little  angle  of  the  Baltic,  and  natu- 
rally difliking  our  abfurd  Anglo-Saxon  appellation  ;  defiriug 
too,  to  give  his  kingdom  an  applicable  name,  this  King  or- 
dered it  to  be  filled  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  is  a  very 
large  idand.  But  as  Utile  ijlands  were  named  beads,  znd  great 
ones,  bead  lands  (or  great  heads)  I  iliould  have  been  contented 
with  Britain  only. 

The  Saxons  have  been  derived  from  the  Catti,  the  Pbry- 
giaris,  from  the  Sac^s  of  Afia,  and  from  Saxca  or  Saxa,  the 
name  of  a  Saxon  fword, — With  the  Catti,  the  Pbrygiaiis,  nor 
the  SaciS,  will  the  reader  have  any  occafion  to  treat.— The 
Saxon  fword  too,  is  a  truly  etymological  one,  and  not  unlike 
the  two  fwords  of  Mil  ford  Haven,  and  the  fvrords  of  Win- 
born  Miufter,  in  page  15/. 

I  have  fhewn  that  the  word  Angles,  Angeli,  or  Angli,  meaat 
the.  ft  a- be  ad,  or  rather  little  corner  men ;  and  muft  now  conli- 
dtr  the  word  Saxon  or  Seaxan.  Various  are  the  interpreta- 
tions of  this  name,  befides  the  above.  A  few  authors,  which 
I  might  quote,  approximate  nearer  the  truth  than  others — 
thefe  fay,  that  Seax  refers  to  a  river  or  water  j  and  in  this 
ff)litary  inftance  gue/s  partly  to  its  import. — I  have  faid  that 
Ea  is  water  or  fea  :  It  is  derived  from  Av,  the  lea  or  water, 
varied  to  Au,  to  Eu,  and  Ea; — with  S  as  a  prefix  j  which 
means  the  fame  as  C — beadi — the  fea  will  imply  the  water 
bead,  or  tbe  water  confluence.    lu  like  xnanaei-  Ax  or  Eax, 
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water,  a?  at  Axmoutl,  with  5  prefixed,   will  become  Sax  ot 
Seax,  and  may  mean  tbefea,  or  the  ixiatcr  bead. 

In  Teuton,  the  radical  Eut  or  Et  means  head.  With  T" 
as  a  prefix,  it  may  imply  the  bead  only,  or  mean  the  water 
head,  as  in  Teutohorg  in  Weftphaiia.  On  is  an  augment,  and 
Teuton-,  tho'  it  literally  means  the  great  head  only,  may  im- 
ply the  great  luater  bead.  In  Saxon,  Av  means  water,  and 
S,  its  prefix,  head  ;  and  Sax  implies  the  water  head.  The 
word  On,  as  in  Teuton,  is  an  augment ;  and  hence  Sa.ron  may 
be  a  tranflation  of  Teuton.  In  the  fame  enlarged  fenfe  alfo, 
may  Vandal,  from  Van,  the  water  head,  pronounced  Vand; 
and  01  or  Al,  great,  mean  the  fame  as  Saxon;  and  the  fame 
as  Teuton,  and  German  And  thus  may  we  approximate  to 
forae  probable  fignifications  of  old  names,  without  the  afTif- 
tance  of  the  Caili,  the  Phrygians,  the  Saca,  the  S=wards,  the 
Warmen,  the  All-Men,  or  the  Gods  of  Germany, 

Andalujia  may  be  derived  from  An,  w?ter,  here  the  fea, 
written  And,  as  in  the  word  Andover.  The  letter  A  means 
head.  Lus  or  Los  is  a  point  or  tail.  And  Andalujia  may  im- 
ply the  ivjter  head — point  territory.  This  explanation  being 
found  true,  will  leffen  the  authority  of  romance,  fo  far,  as 
to  leave  Andalujia,  like  Lnfitania,  the  honour  of  giving  name 
to  its  own  inhabitants. — This  country  was  formerly  called 
Bo'tica,  or  the  little  head  territory. — Arcbbp.  Don  Rodfigo, 
Hijloria  de  los  OJirogodos,  fays,  "  That  the  Vandals  on  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  having  over-run  this  country, 
had  the  lionour  of  impofing  its  prelent  name."  To  this  I 
might  fay,  that  the  old  names  of  the  provinces  and  dillrifts 
of  Europe  have  in  many  inftances  been  changed,  moftly  per- 
haps about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
but  the  Romans  might  firft  have  altered  old  names  according 
to  the  mode  ftated  in  the  beginning  of  this  introdu6lion. — 
When  ,they  retired  from  thefe  countries,  fome  of  thefe  old 
?ippellations  were  naturally  recalled.  On  no  other  ground 
can  I  fufficiently  account  for  this  change  :  For  had  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  or  any  other  nation,  known  thefe  appellations, 
their  writers  would  always  rightly  have  explained  them.  On 
the  contrary,  thtir  extreme  ignorance  of  their  import,  cou* 
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ftriiftion,  and  ufe,  leaves  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were,  at 
Icaft,  chiefly  unknown. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Saxons  did  really  travjlate, 
or  reinjate  fome  of  our  old  names,  tho'  I  fear  often  wrongly  ;* 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  may  have  done  the  fame.^ 
Our  nation  was  in  early  times  named  Albion.  It  afterwards 
took  the  fynonymous  name  Britain.  In  Egbert's  reign  it  was 
Tidiculoufly  termed  England;  but  Albion  and  Britain  have 
■ever  been  remembered. 

But  to  return  to  our  ftation  in  Andalufia,  which  commands 
a  fight  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  :  Calpe,  the  point  head ;  and 
Abyla,  the  water  promontory  — There  are  feveral  heads  which 
bear  fimilar  names,  fuch  as  Heraclea,  Heracleum,  Herculeum, 
&c- — A  point  of  land  runs  alfo  into  the  ocean  formerly  named 
Artavia,  or  the  fea  head  land.  It  is  now  called  Hartland, 
the  head  or  point  land. — This  head  land  was  form^-rly  named 
HereuUs  Promontorium. — All  thefe  names  reprefent  to  our 
minds,  portions  of  lands,  to  which  they  applicably  refer: 
But  they  are  all  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  fome 
hero  of  antiquity,  named  Hercules! — Writers,  however, 
know  not  how  to  account  for  this  name  :  I  muft  therefore" 
undertake  this  particular  tafk. 

The  word  Er  afpirated  becomes  Her,  and  may  mean  bor- 
der, head,  point,  or  end.  But  Er  may  be  derived  from  Av, 
water,  which  is  often  varied  to  Au,  Ar,  and  Er. — Col  or  Cul 
is  head]  and  Hercol  or  Hercul  implies  the  border  or  point  bead, 
or  tbc  ivater  bead.  Hercules  is  the  plural  of  thefe  names. 
Thefe  headlands  then  took  the  name  Hercules  from  their  fea-* 
tures,  and  not  from  our  hero,  who  is,  however,  fuppofed  to 
have  feparated  them  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arras. — The  pillars 
of  Hercules  were  perhaps  fo  called  from  the  land  marks,  pil- 
lars, or  tors  which  were  ereded  upon  the  hills ;  or  they  mjglit 
be  fo  called  from  the  bafaltic  columns  which  the  hills  tbem- 
felvci  exhibited. 

•  1  might  refer  for  this  ignorance  to  every  j'.irt  of  my  book;  but  it^ 
Somerset,  lierkihire,  and  particularly  in  iJelj^ovicia,  it  is  more  app;i- 
rent.  I  have  shewn  too,  tlwit  they  used  old  (  tltic  words  in  their  trans- 
laiiuns,  which  mi^ht  he  former  nau)eA';  and  except  in  a  few  iustatiCM.' 
1  liRvc  found  iiu  >a»oii  terai-  emjiloved  in  our  l.ttcil  names. 


Should  ray  claffical,  hlftorical,  or  mythological  reader  re- 
folve  to  dllbelieve  what  is  here  flated,  or  ftoutly  affirm  that 
Hercules  himfelf  here  placed  thefe  heads,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  (hake  the  long-eftablilhed  faith,  \vhich  removed  the  moun- 
tains. 


The  HUNS, 


At  bumble  diftance  and  of  lefs  note,  bring  up  the  rear. 
The  Hum  are  unknown  in  name. — From  Un,  afpirated,  a  va- 
riation of  An,  water.  Gar  from  Jar,  border,  and  la,  land, 
Hungaria  will  mean,  the  water  border  land. — Authors  have 
given  the  Hurny  as  water  men,  a  great  variety  of  refidences. 
They  are  faid  to  have  originally  proceeded  from  Scythia,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  Hungary.  In  like  manner  the  Goths 
are  faid,  in  the  Univerfal  Hiflory,  to  have  been  Cumbri,  and 
to  have  given  name  to  Jutland.  But  the  Goth  were  fea  men, 
and  the  Jutlanders,  or  Cumhri,  were  headlanders. — An  Hun, 
means  a  water  man,  an  Hungarian,  a  water  border  lander. — 
Hun  is  a  common  name  for  water ;  It  is  the  name  of  a  flream 
in  Hungary;  and  a  common  appellation  in  names  of  places. 
— Hun  is  very  applicably  applied  in  Hu7igaria.  But  the  water 
of  this  ftream,  not  only  named  Hungaria,  but  from  Bual,  ano- 
ther common  appellative  for  water,  it  named  alfo  Bulgaria. 
Bulgaria  then  means  the  fame  as  Hu?igaria  :  And  fhould  my 
reader  ftill  conceive  that  the  Huns  gave  name  to  Hungaria,  he 
rauft  grant  that  the  Bulls  conferred  their  name  on  Bulgaria. 


The  GERMANS. 


The  Germans  lived  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to 
which  rivers  the  Roman  empire  extended.  They  had  the  fea 
on  the  north,  and  their  name  is  unknown. — "  From  the  God 
Manfs,  fays  a  learned  author,  comes  Germania." 

We  know  manlind  by  their  features  :  Countries  by  their 
outlines  and  form, — We  examine  the  works  of  nature,  and 
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infrr  from  them  the  exlftence  of  one  fupreme  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  univerfe. — We  confult  mythology,  and  find  that 
nations,  provinces,  and  families,  not  reafoning  upon  thefe 
works,  nor  approximating  to  their  caufe,  have  formed  na- 
tional, provincial,  and  family  gods  for  themfelves. — Now, 
reader,  let  us  fuppofe  that  otie  of  thefe  gods, — Mannus,  of 
Manes,  the  fon  of  Tuifco,  for  inftance,  was  the  German  god  : 
—From  whence  might  the  name  come  ?— I  will  anfwer  for 
you — from  Germany. — And  then  Germany  would  give  name 
to  the  god,  and  not  the  god  to  Germany. 

But  we  have  another  name  to  examine.  Ger,  by  claflical 
commentators,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  mean  War,  and  Man 
the  fame  as  our  Engliih  word  Man.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  have  all,  in  their  turn,  been  War-men ;  and  by  this 
explanation,  we  are  all  Gerviam  !  JVar-man  is  confequently 
a  common  name,  which  belongs  to  all  mankind ;  and  cannot 
be  applicably  applied,  as  a  proper  one,  for  this  Jingle  empire. 
We  have  ftill  then  Germania  to  explain.  The  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  after  giving  their  opinion,  that  "  Ghar- 
xnan  means  a  warlike  man,  fay,  to  which  laft  their  after- 
name,  AUman,  likewife  alludes,  and  fignifies  a  compleat  man." 

This  territory  is  called  by  the  Germans,  Teutfcblandt ;  by 
the  Italians,  Germania.  and  Alemagna ;  by  the  French,  Ah- 
maine.  The  headland  of  Spain  has  given  that  kingdom  the 
name  Efpana,  or  ibe  water  bead  land:  The  head  land  in 
France,  the  name  of  Gallia,  or  the  head  territory:  And  the 
head  land  in  Germany,  feems  to  have  given  to  that  empire 
the  name  Germania,  or  the  great  head  territory. 

The  Teutones  inhabited  this  territory.  Teuton,  "which 
name,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  not  eafily 
guefled  at,"  is  tranflated  in  the  word  German,  in  Alemagna, 
and  in  Alemaine.  Teut,  in  the  Teutones,  is  derived  from  Tet, 
or  Tot,  an  head,  as  iq  Thetford.  The  U\n  the  diphthong 
Eu,  is  ftated  by  Gaelic  writers  to  be  ufed  only  to  lengthen 
the  found  of  £}  and  hence  Teut  is  the  fame  as  TV/,  head. 
On  may  imply  land,  or  be  an  augment.  A  or  Au,  an  head, 
changes  to  Al.  The  word  Maigne  is  great  :  It  is  written 
Ma^r.j  in  Aleraagna,   and  Mjir.c  and  Ma::  in  Akmalm  or 
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Aleman :  From  whence  it  appears  that  Teuton  was  rendered 
the  great  head.  But  as  great  heads  or  hills  are  called  bead 
lands,  or  hill  lands ;  and  as  On  is  land,  as  well  as  an  aug- 
ment, the  Germans  tranflated  this  word  Teutfcblandt. 

The  word  Ger  may  come  from  Er,  border,  with  G  prefixed, 
t^hich  as  a  letter  implies  the  fame  as  C,  head.  Ger  may 
therefore  imply  the  head  border,  German'ia,  from  what  is 
before  ftated,  the  great  head  border  land. 

But  Ger  is  fometimes  pronounced  by  the  natives  Yar. — The 
Yar  or  Yare  is  a  name  of  feveral  ftreams  in  Britain.  The  Yur, 
at  Yarmouth,  was  formerly  the  Garlenis,  on  which  was  the 
flat  ion  GaTiaricnum. — Gar  in  this  cale  comes  from  the  roof 
Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  At,  or  £r: — With  the  prefix  <? 
as  before.  Gar  will  mean  the  head  ivater  :  And  this  ftream  rf -^ 
ceives  its  water  from  two  or  three  lakes. — ^The  Garran,  a 
llream,  comes  from  the  fame  root,  and  with  the  diminutive 
An,  means  the  little  head  ivater.  Loch  Gara,  in  Ireland,  from 
Gar  as  before,  and  A  a  contraction  of  the  diminutive  Ar, 
means  the  little  head  ivater,  or  the  little  lake. — At  the  head  cf 
the  Leitan,  in  Afia  Minor,  we  have  Ger,  formerly  Gerra,  z 
town  on  a  lake,  which  is  the  head  of  this  ftream.  Ger  then/ 
tho'  it  may  from  another  root  mean  border,  will,  from  Ai, 
water,  imply  as  above ;  and  Gcrmania  may  be  rendered  the 
great  bead  water  land.  But  if  no  reference  be  had  to  water 
nor  to  border,  the  probable  roots  of  the  word,  the  name  Gr-- 
wtania  may  imply,  the  great  head  land. 


JERUSALEM,  JERICHO,  CITY,  MOUSE,  &c. 

Jekusalem  is  rendered  by  commentators  the  vifon  of  peace, 
and  the  inheritance  of  peace.  In  like  manner  fome  celebrated 
etymologifts  rendered  Mamhead,  a  parifh  in  Devon,  mother 
peace,  from  the  Wei fh  words  Mam,  mother,  and  Head,  peace. 
Mother  peace  will  elucidate  the  'vijion  of  peace. 

Mamhead  is  the  end  of  a  hill,  which  commands  one  of  the 
fineft  views  of  the  kingdom.  When  I  vifited  it,  the  warring 
elements  bad  fo  fiiivered  the  bafe  of  an  obelilk  which  fur- 
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mounted  its  top,  that  large  pieces  of  its  contents  lay  in  con- 
fufion  around  me. — I  looked  for  the  mother  of  peace,  and 
found  not  even  her  vifion.  Mother  peace  was  a  whimfical  de- 
rivation, and  I  was  prepared  to  trace  the  vjfton  of  peace  from  a 
fanciful  defcent. 

Tbe  bill  end  was  my  ftation. —  Beneath  and  around  was  a 
finely  variegated  territory,  its  head  crowned,  and  its  fides 
decked, — not  like  Jerufalem,  with  caftellated  towers,  and 
battlements  bidding  aflailants  defiance,  and  invitin<y  mili- 
tary heroes  with  warring  tribes  to  try  their  prowefs — but 
decked  and  crowned  with  plantations,  waving  their  heads, 
and  covering  a  furface  not  much  inferior  to  the  holy  city.— 
Here  then  I  found  that  Mam  was  hill,  and  Ear  pronounced 
Eard,  and  written  itW,  wzsend;  zud  that  bill  end,  and  not 
motber  peace,  was  the  purport  of  Mameard  or  Mambead. 

To  Jerufalem  were  my  thoughts  next  directed.  This  city 
was  fituated  upon  hills,  and  was  named  Salem.  Sal,  in  the 
features  of  nature,  is  a  name  for  bill.  In  old  Salitbury,  and  a 
variety  of  other  places,  I  have  proved  this.  Salem,  in  this 
word,  is  the  plural  of  Sal;  and  iri  defcriptic?i  meant  bills, — 
Caer  and  Jer,  or  Ger,  mean  battle  places.* — Jerufalem  was 
a  place  of  wars.  Wars  of  deftruftion,  and  of  final  ruin, 
awaited  it. — Salem  then,  in  this  name,  may  rightly  not  be 
rendered  peace. 

But  it  may  be  conceived,  perhaps,  that  this  name  is  a  me- 
taphorical one  only,  as  the  place  of  peace  chofen  by  God  for 
his  houfe ;  or  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  it  hath  relercnce  to 
other  times,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  peace  of  the  millenium, 
to  the  inheritance  of  another  ftate,  or  to  ftill  more  fingular 
events.— To  which  I  anfwer,  that  our  oldeft  names  were 
chiefly  the  defcription  of  their  territories ;  and  that  Jerula- 
lem  in  its  name,  may  be  a  delineation  of  its  features,  or  be- 
a  metaphorical  name  only. 

From  Lloyd's  Archaelogia,  wc  find  that  Caer  has  been 
written  Catbair,  Catbir,  Cadet,  Cabir,  Kiri,  Kerta,  Cair,  Cir, 
Car,  and  Cer  j  and  as  C  and  G  were  ufed  for  each  other,  this:, 

•  Cath  aseans  battle,  and  /r,  land ;  and  Cathir  or  Caer  as  above. 
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lail  is  changed  into  Ger  in  GerufaJem. — But  we  may  prove  Car 
or  Cer  in  thefe  names  to  mean  the  fame  as  Ger  in  this  man- 
ner. Coften  implies  inclofure,  and  G  the  fame  :  Thus  An  is 
water,  and  with  the  prefix  C  or  G,  Can  or  Gan  will  imply 
the  indofcd  ivater,  or  the  lake.  In  the  Gaelic,  C  is  called  Col, 
and  G  is  named  Gart,  both  of  which  mean  head. — Garte, 
Gart,  or  Garda  means  the  garden  ;  and  garden,  as  £«  means 
land,  may  imply  the  inclofed,  the  gart,  or  the  _^ir/  land. — The 
root  Er  in  Ger,  is  often  in  old  names  border.  Salem  has  been 
ftewn  to  mean  hills ;  and  Jerufalem  may  imply  the  inclofed  or 
girt  border  hills ;  or  the  walled  or  fortified  bills  ;  or  the  hills  city. 

But  where  every  thing  around  us,  referring  to  the  features 
of  nature,  and  even  to  our  dwellings,  is  unknown,  the  word 
CiTT  requires  an  explanation. 

Dr.  Johnson  fays,  that  City  comes  from  the  French  Cite, 
and  is 

1.  A  large  affemblage  of  houfes  and  inhabitants. 

2.  In  Englifh  law,  a  town  corporate  which  hath  a  biftiop. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  city. 

Bailey  fays,  that  it  is  a  large  walled  town,  but  efpecially 
a  town  corporate,  having  a  cathedral,  and  a  bifhop's  fee. 

But  neither  of  thefe,  ror  any  other  author  which  I  have 
confulted,  has  attempted  to  explain  the  word  City  or  Cite. 

The  letter  C,  in  the  Gaelic,  is  called  Coly  and  means  in- 
clofed or  inclofure  as  before  mentioned.—^  is  Gaelic  for  an 
hill  ox  bead;  Ca  in  this  language  Is  inclofed  head  or  boufe. — ■ 
Jiigbe,  pronounced  At,  is  hill  or  head  :  Cai  in  the  fame  lan- 
guage is  alfo  inclofed  head  or  hoife. — Aighe  may  be  varied  to 
Jgbe,  and  pronounced  /,  which  will  in  this  cafe  mean  bead* 
€i  will  likewife  mean  inclofed  bead  or  boufe. — We  have  now 
the  import  of  the  firft  fyllable  in  Cite. — Te,  the  fccond,  means 
alfo  in  the  fame  language  la7id;  and  Cite,  the  French  word 
for  City,  will  imply  the  inclofed  head  land,  or  the  inclofed  boufe 
land.  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  of  which  fo  much  has  been  unlcarn- 
edly  ftaled,  will  mean  the  great  inclojed  boufe  land,  or  the- 
great  city. 

*  Islands  are  commonly  tfcrmed  heads  in  old  nnmes,  from  tbeir  e'p- 
Tations  abuve  tbe  sea.  1  is  Gaelic  for  an  island,  aod  must  tber«fuce 
mean  htad  also. 
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We  have  fliewn  that  Cite  means  tha  inc/o/cd  hovse  !and; 
but  what  HOUSE  means,  is  equally  unknown. — I  will  there- 
fore here  add,  that  j4is,  an  head,  varies  to  Js,  Es,  Aus,  and 
Om.  With  C  prefixed,  Cai/hr  implies,  the  inclofed  head 
land  or  campj  and  Cajicr,  CeJ-icVy  and  Cbef-ter,  imply  the 
fame. — With  the  fame  prefix,  Causva  Cauf  on,  means  bead; 
and  Cos  or  Cous,  an  ifland,  means  the  fame.  C  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Irilh,  Italian,  &c.  often  changes  to  //  in  the  Teutoiiic, 
and  Caus,  Caufs,  Cous,  become  Haas,  Haufs,  and  Hous ;  from 
which  the  German  word  Haufs,  and  the  Englifh  word  Houfe, 
are  derived.  I  have  feen  no  juft  derivation  of  thefe  words ; 
the  reader  will  therefore  excufe  this  digreffion.  It  is  fome 
tatisfadtlon  to  know  the  purport  even  of  the  common  terms, 
which  we  every  day  have  occafion  to  exprefs  in  words,  or  in 
writing. 

But  we  have  ftill  fome  words  for  houfe  to  explain.  Our 
heads  or  boufes,  compared  with  the  heads  of  the  world,  are  di- 
minutive objefts  5  and  the  Italian  word  Cafi,  and  the  Dutch 
word  Huys,  which  mean  the  fame,  feem  to  be  diminutive 
nouns.  I  have  fhewn  that  Cas,  in  Cafier,  means  the  in- 
clofed head  or  houfe  3  and  Cafa,  as  A  was  often  a  contra6tion 
of  An,  a  diminutive,  may  mean  alfo  the  little  ijiclofed  bead,  or 
loufe. — The  letter  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Ou, 
and  afpirated  becomes  Hou,  an  hill. —  0/^  is  equivalent,  fays 
Lloyd,  to  17 long.  Hence  Hit  is  alfo  head. — Y  in  Cyte,  an 
old  name  of  City,  is  the  fame  as  /:  Ys  in  the  Dutch  word  for 
houfe  is  therefore  the  fame  as  Is ;  and  Huis  the  fame  as  Huys. 
But  the  word  Is  is  a  diminutive  j  and  Huis  means  the  little 
bead.  In  no  language  do  I  find  thefe  words  explained : 
Houfe,  in  Eoglifh,  is  faid  to  come  from  the  Saxon  word  Has; 
but  neither  Hus,  v\,ox  Houfe,  is  analyfed.  The  reader  will  too 
often  find  one  word  referred  to  another,  and  both  unex- 
plained. 
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0/MILLO,  in  the  City  o/David. 

On  the  word  Millo,  we  have  the  following  texts : 
Judges  ix.  V.  6.     "  All  the  men  of  Sechem  gathered  to- 
gether, and  all  the  houfe  of  M'dlo,  and  went  and  made  Abi- 
melech  King." 

ift  Kings  ix.  V.  15,  "  The  reafon  of  the  levy  or  tax,  by 
Solomon,  was  to  build  the  houfe  of  the  Lord,  his  own,  and 
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From  Chronicles  ii.  we  find  Hezekiah  ftrengthened  himfelf, 
and  built  up  the  wall,  &c.  and  repaired  Millo,  in  the  city  of 
David. 

In  Samuel  ii.  v.  9,  it  is  faid  that  David  built  round  about 
Jrom  Millo,  and  inwards. 

The  names  of  hills  often  gave  their  appellations  to  forts  : 
Thws  Ais  ajid  Dun,  hill,  are  alfo  names  of  fortrefles.  Mfall, 
an  eminence  or  hill,  makes  its  plural  in  Mill :  But  A,  an  hill, 
pronounced  An,  changes  to  Al,  El,  and  //,  the  laft  of  whicli 
afpirated  becomes  bill;  and  hence  Mil  or  Mill  may  have  been 
hill.  Accordingly  we  have  Millaton,  or  hill  land  in  Devon, 
hear  Dartmoor,  and  feveral  other  hill  lands  of  the  fame  name 
in  this  kingdom. — Sion,  from  Sigbe,  an  hill,  pronounced  5i, 
an  On  an  augment,  means  the  high  or  great  hill ;  and  Millo, 
as  0*  is  alfo  an  augment,  means  the  fame. — But  Millo  here 
means,  either  the  fort,  or  the  great  hill,  which  was  the  fort. 
— David  took  this  fortrcfs  from  the  Jebufites,  "  and  built^ 
round  about/ww  Millo."  That  is,  he  built  around  the  extc 
rior  of  their  fort  j  "  and  inward,"  and  within  its  i?itcrior. 
And  thefe  buildings  were  an  addition  to  Jerufalem,  and  called 
the  City  of  David. 

Not  knowing  that  Millo  meant  the  great  lill ;  and  that 
the  old  names  for  hills  and  fortrelfes  were  often  the  fame, 
the  greater  part  of  commentators  have  rendered  Millo  a  val- 
ley.— Others  have  confidered  Millo  a  town  houfe;  and  others 
again  a  houfe  by  the  caftle. — But  it  is  clear  that  by  thehoule 

•  The  words  An,  En,  and  In  are  in  the  endings  of  names  of  dimi- 
nutives ;  On  or  Un,  augmrnts.  Their  initials  are  often  ooiitractionf 
of  iliese  adjectives. 


of  MilJo,  the  fcripture  meant,  the  inhabitants.ofaiid  around 
the  caftle  or  great  hill. 

Confufion  arifes,  not  from  fuch  fcriptures,  but  from  our 
not  underftanding  their  words,  nor  adverting  to  more  ra* 
tional  approximations  of  their  lignifications. 

I  mud  remark,  that  all  the  old  names  of  places  which  I 
have  examined,  are,  in  our  commentaries,  mifunder flood. 
— When  analyfed  they  are  generally  wrongly  divided  j  and 
the  old  roots  of  the  words  of  the  world,  are  no  longer  reccg- 
nifed,  from  the  wrong  diitribution  of  their  parts. — When  by 
chance  they  are  rightly  divided,  their  parts  arc  unknown, 
and  from  hence  the  confufion  in  the  expofitions  of  paflages, 
wherein  they  are  concerned. 

"  Jericho,  if  it  was  not  almoft  furrounded  with  hills,  is 
faid  to  have  one,  that  as  it  were,  hung  over  it ;  and  hence 
was  cxceffively  warm  ;  but  it  Is  alfo  faid,  that  the  water  of  it 
grew  hot  or  cold,  as  the  air  grew  cold  or  hot,  by  a  kind  of 
contrariety." 

It  is  curious  to  fee  the  inapplicable  terms  which  are  ufed 
in  rendering  tbefe  old  names.  Jericho  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  faid  to  mean  "  bis  Moon,"  "  bis  Month"  or 
"  Month," — otherwife  "  bis  Scent."  But  thefe  lunatic,  monthly , 
and  fcented,  derivations  fmell  ftrongly  of  unfkilfulnefs,  and  I 
can  only  attribute  the  adoption  of  fuch  whimfical  terms,  to 
a  great  and  univerfal  want  of  judgment  on  their  figniftcn- 
tions.  Such  a  feleftion  of  Hebrew  words  for  explaining  old 
fcriptural  names  exhibits,  in  the  moft  evident  manner,  the 
necefllty  of  employing  more  rational  ideas,  and  adopting 
more  applicable  terms,  in  order  to  arreftprefumptuous  hands, 
on  religious  fubjefts. 

Jer,  in  Jericho,  is  the  fame  as  Jer  in  Jtrujalem.  The  word 
Jc  will  be  found  to  mean  (as  mentioned  in  the  article  Eborac) 
border  land.  But  it  ftands  in  this  name  perhaps,  as  Ho  follows 
it,  fimply  for  border. -^^Ho  is  the  ftme  as  Hon,  or  Hoe,  an  hill : 
And  the  bill  border  city,  feems  to  be  a  probable  import  of  this 
nime. 

I  will  give  here  two  more  inftances. 
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In  every  diilrift,  fettlements  were  firfl  named,  and  nq^  th^ 
affemblages  of  houfes,  which  were  ereded  in  time  only,  and 
leldom  confidered  in  the  denomination.  We  have  found  that 
Houfc  means  a  bead. — Betb,  which  means  a  houfe,  meant 
from  its  root  and  prefix  alfo  a  bead. — At  the  head  of  a  fmall 
ftream  is  Beth-Avew.  There  cannot  be  a  plainer  name : — 
We  have  feveral  fmall  ftreams  named  Avert.*  Av  means 
water,  and  En  is  a  diminutive  3  and  Beibaien  implies  tbs 
little Jircam  bead  fettlement. 

Bethlehem,  or  rather  Bethleim,  by  the  Greeks  written 
Bethleem,  the  city  and  birth  place  of  David  and  of  our  Sa- 
viour, is  fituated  on  an  hill  ridge :  It  has  in  its  neighbout- 
hood  the  largeft  fprings  of  water  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
pools  of  Solomon  lie  in  its  vicinity  j  and  an  aqueduct  which 
once  conveyed  water  to  Jerufalem  ran  from  this  hill  land. 
It  is  faid  by  "  the  learned  Commentator  on  Steph.  Byzant, 
to  be  rightly  written  Betbkcbem  ■"  but  commwitators,  etynrx)- 
logifts,  and  hiftorians,  all  fail  on  thefe  words'.  Betb  means 
as  before.  The  word  Leem,  or  Leim,  is  Gaelic  for  a  fpring ; 
and  the  Spring-Head  fettlement,  is  the  import  of  this  name. 

Bethiehem  is  always  rendered  "  tbe  boufe  of  bread;" 
Bethavbs  "  tbe  boufe  of  •vanity"  and  "  tbe  boufe  ofnotbingr 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  ufed  no  roots,  prefixes,  and  poftfixes  in 
forming  old  names. — ^Thefe  would  indeed  have  interfered 
with  his  hypothefis;  and  he  fcems  not  to  have  known  nor 
attended  to  their  ufes.  I  Ihall  here  only  mention,  that  in  the 
firft  naming  of  the  hills  of  the  world,  which  could  not  be 
called  vallies,  rivers,  nor  plains. — Some  words  more  than  the 
common  ones  for  hill,  in  any  language,  mull  have  been 
adopted,  for  giving  every  eminence  a  proper,  applicable,  and 
peculiar  name. — We  have  npt  more  than  four  or  five  terms  in 
the  Englilh  language  for  this  purpofe.  The  old  inhabitants 
of  another  nation  may  have  had  as  many  more ;  but  with 
thefe,  they  were  to  find  proper  and  diltinguifhing  names  for 
all  the  hills  of  their  country. — No  poffible  mode  could,  how- 
ever, have  been  fouBd  for  effefting  this,  had  roots,  prefixes, 
*  Tke  wort  di'tn,  on  the  contrary,  i*  an  augmentative  noun. 
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and  poftfixes  not  been  reforted  to  by  our  firft  inhabitants. 
That  they  were  inconteftibly  called  to  their  aid,  this  treatife 
and  the  eaftern  languages  will  abundantly  llxew. — The  plain 
and  difcriminative  terms  formed  from  roots,  prefixes,  and 
poftfixes,  firft  conferred  on  places  for  convenience  or  from 
neceffity,  removed  the  uncertainty  of  their  fituations.  Few 
were  the  primitive  roots  or  words  which  mankind  retained  in 
their  common  language  for  hill,  water,  plain,  &c.  The  fyno- 
nymes,  formed  for  proper  names,  and  which  prefent  a  vaft 
number  of  different  alfemblages  of  letters,  are  found  only  in 
the  appellations  of  hills,  rivers,  or  fettlements ;  and  their 
meanings  in  time  became  obfcure,  even  to  the  race  of  the 
fame  people  who  originally  gave  them — to  fubfequent  colo- 
nifts  of  different  languages  they  were  totally  loft.  To  the 
Jews  too  were  thefe  names  loft  j  bccaufe  in  their  common  lan- 
guage they  could  retain  veryftrj}  of  the  fynonymes  which 
originally  formed  their  prober  names. 


FRANCE  and  the  FRANKS. 

Two  or  three  thoufand  years  have  been  infufficient  to  ex- 
plain our  old  names.  Slowly  indeed  have  we  proceeded  in 
their  interpretations.  To  our  neighbours,  Gaul  is  totally  loft ; 
and  the  fignification  of  France  hath  long  fince  made  its  exit. 
— We  have  in  this  work  recovered  the  import  of  the  word 
Gaul.     Let  us  try  to  regain  the  meaning  of  France. 

France,  fay  the  learned,  comes  from  Frank,  free :  But 
this  is  neither  a  literal,  nor  zfree  tranilation  of  their  appella- 
tion. Nations  were  named  from  the  principal  features  of 
their  lands :  The  people  from  the  plural  number  of  the  ira- 
tional  denomination.  The  word  Free  is  the  name  of  no  fea- 
ture of  nature,  and  explains  not  the  fenfe  of  Frank,  as  ap- 
plied to  a  nation. 

The  word  Li  is  the  fea ,  it  changes  to  /?/,  in  Kian  or  Kun, 
the  little  fea.  From  Kien  comes  Rbien,  a  name  of  the  Rhine. 
Various  authorities  fhew  that  R  was  formerly  afpirated ;  and 
as  the  afpirate  goa  before  a  vowel,  {o  in  the  fullQwing  iiames 
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it  is  placed  before  the  R,  which  is  efteemed  by  grammarian^ 
afemi-vovjel.  Thus  the  Saxon  word  Hrof  is  a  roof,  Hring  19 
a  ring,  Hraefen  is  a  raven ;  Hreopdjin  is  written  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  for  Repton,  Hripum  for  Rippon.  HJ  was  alio  thus 
Written  in  words.  Hlj/nn  is  a  linn,  or  a  lake ;  HUdaford  is 
Lidford,  in  Devon.  Mr.  Lhuyd  remarks,  that  "  this  Bl  of 
the  old  Engliih  and  Germans  was  probably  the  fame  with  the 
Welfli  Lh  or  LI,  as  their  Hr  could  be  no  other  than  our  Rb."" 
"  In  ancient  authors  it  is  fold  that  we  frequently  meet  with 
Ji  for  F,  as  Haba  pro  Faba,  but  this  is  principally  in  the 
Spanifli." 

The  Rhenus  or  Rhine,  would  from  the  above  be  written 
Jlrcnus  or  Hun.  But  as  H  was  no  Gaelic  letter,  and  as  5  or 
an  F  was  fubftituted  for  it,  Hrcn  would  become  Fren.—Av, 
the  fea  or  water,  is  changed  to  Iv,  in  river ;  and  Iv,  with  R 
prefixed,  means  the  running  water  or  ftream,  by  chap.  vi. 
In  like  manner  An,  water,  which  may  mean  the  fea,  is  here 
changed  to  En  3  and  with  R  prefixed,  Ren  means  the  fame  as 
R'm,  in  river. 

Nearly  all  great  risers,  immediately  connefled  with  the 
ocean,  before  embankments  took  place,  formed,  at  their 
mouths  and  in  their  courfes,  little  feas. — ^The  letters  B,  P,  F, 
^I,  and  /^as  prefixes  to  words  for  land  or  for  water,  by  chap, 
vi.  often  mean  head.  Heads  of  water  are  lakes,  little  feas, 
or  ftreams,  which  are  fea  heads. — The  ftream  which  iffues 
froni  the  Boden  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Conjlance,  may  be  called  the 
}lren,  or  the  Fren,  that  is,  the  headjlream,  the  lake  Jlream,  or 
ibe  little  fea  ftream. — Bat  independently  of  the  ftream  flowing 
from  this  lake,  it  originally  formed  a  fea  head  throughout  the 
courfe  of  its  tides. — Frcn  has  been  accounted  for  by  two  me- 
thods.— The  ending  Us  means  region :  The  word  Ce,  in 
Gaelic,  is  land. — En,  the  root  of  i^rtTz,  came  from -r^;7,  water: 
Fran  then  means  the  fame  as  Fren ;  and  Fran-ce,  or  France, 
implies  the  lake  Jlream  land,  or  the  little  fea  Jlream  land. — The 
plural  of  Fran-ce,  Fran-ces,  contradied,  becomes  Francs  or 
Franks :  And  this  terra  dillingtiilhed  the  people' of  the  Rhine, 
who  from  national  vanity  and  ignorance,  ridiculoufly  con- 
ferred the  name  of  their  country  on  the  Headlanders  or  Gauh. 
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The  difficulty  which  may  have  appeared,  in  afcertaimng 
the  fenfe  of  thefe  names  is  now  removed.  "Where  every  thing 
js  unknown,  we  muft  not  expeQ^,  corre6ily,  to  eftablilh  more 
perhaps  than  five  names  out  of  ten.  Bui  tbcfe  vjill  he  Jive  un- 
knovjn  terms  recovered,  from  nvhicb  lue  have  never  formed  any^ 
appropriate  ideas.  The  true  import  of  the  other  five  my. 
readers  will  more  eafily,  I  hope,  reftore. 

Nicknamed  then  for  1300 years,  it  feems  to  be  high  time 
for  the  Gauls,  as  well  as  the  Britons,  to  refume  their  proper  ap- 
pellation :  But  a  name  of  1300  years  {landing,  (however  ri- 
diculous) fanftioned  by  a^s  of  ajfemblies,  is  now  too  facred 
perhaps,  to  be  facrificed  to  ibe  peculiarity,  and  even  to  ib^ 
propriety,  attending  fuch  an  alteration.  .  ^ 

Ancient  hiftory  hath  led  the  Gauls  into  various  parts  of  tlie 
world,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  appella- 
tions. In  Galatia  they  are  faid  to  Jiave  fettled  a  colony,  and 
to  have  left  in  that  denomination  their  name  :  But  I  fufpe6t 
the  truth  of  their  beftowing  names  on  Galatia,  and  fome  other 
places }  and  fliall  Hate  my  reafons  for  doubting  thefe  rela- 
tions,— I  have  now  given  the  fignification  of  Francej  and 
fliewn  the  origin  of  its  name.  I  had  not  originally  intended 
to  write  this  introduftion,  and  have  given  the  derivations  of 
Italy,  of  Spain,  and  fome  other  places,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work. 


T/ie  AMONIANS. 


The  reader  hath  feen  that  tbe  Goth,  tbe  C^ItSf  tbe  Vandals, 
and  tbe  Huns,  feem  eacb  to  have  overrun,  to  have  peopled, 
and  to  have  given  name  to  a  great  part  of  the  world.  To  the 
Amonians,  who,  from  Am,  border,  and  On,  land,  were  bor- 
der landers,  notbing  lefs  tban  another  half  tbe  old  world  has  been 
allotted,  tho'  their  name  as  a  nation  has  been  little  known, 
and  their  country,  which  according  to  fome  writers  muft  have 
been  very  extenfive,  even  to  this  day,  has  not  been  particu* 
larifed,  fo  as  to  prove  its  exiftence  as  one  great  emphe. 
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The  CUTHO  ES 

Held  by  authors  no  lefs  a  territory  than  the  former.  The 
Chaldeans,  the  Arabians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians, 
nay  all  the  Africans,  and  a  variety  of  other  people,  are  ac- 
counted by  Mr.  Bryant,  Cutbites  — But  thcfe  too  he  fays-  were 
all  Amonians! 


ERYTHREANS. 


The  Cuth'ites,  moreover,  according  to  this  author,  "  were 
diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  Erytbreans,  and  the  places  where 
they  redded  received  it  from  them.  And  here,  fays  he,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  firft  notice  tbc  Erytbreanfea,  and  to 
confider  it  in  Its  full  extent  j  for  this  will  lead  us  to  the  peo. 
pie  from  whom  it  was  called.  He  ftates  that  tbe  Per/tan  fea 
was  the  original  Eryibrean  fea ;  and  that  Nearcbus  traces  it 
from  their  King  Erytbras.  This  people  is  faid  to  have  palfed 
further  than  the  territories  of  this  king,  to  have  fettled  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  and  to  have  given  name  to  the  great  Indian 
ocean.  The  Erytbreans  are  alfo  faid  to  have  peopled  parts  of 
Ionia,   lyhia,  Cyprus,  j^tolia,  Boeiia,  Gades,  &c.  &c." 

I  muft  not  follow  thefe  Erytbreans  further  round  the  world, 
but  muft  examine  the  name. — We  have  long  doubted  truth, 
I  fear,  and  laughed  without  reafon  at  the  moderns,  who  de- 
rive Cohbejler  from  King  Coel ;  for  here  we  find,  that  even 
Nearcbus  derives  tbe  Erytbreanfea,  from  King  Erytbras  !  All  the 
great  rivers  of  the  old  world  are  explained  by  Plutarch,  who 
fliews  that  they  took  their  names  from  heroes  drowned  in 
them. — We  hope  that  Erytbras  loft  not  his  life  in  this  fea. 

The  Erythrean  Sea,  or  Erythriav,  from  Er,  border, 
Tth  or  Id,  head,  and  Rian,  y^j,  or  little  fea,  was  a  word  for 
tbe  border  head  fea,  or  the  bead  border  fea — a  word  ufed  for  the 
fea  heads  and  fea  inlets  of  thefe  parts.  The  Erythreaks 
are  fuppofed  to  be  Cuthites  and  Ethiopians,  and  almoft  every 
nation  of  the  old  world  was  allied  to  and  peopled  by  them. 
But  ivbo  tbe  Erytbreans  were,  isjlill  a  rhyfiery.  It  is,  however, 
plain  that  they  dwelt  on  heads  of  land,  which  proje6ted  into 
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the  fca,  and  were  borderers  of  feas  which  ran  into  inlets  of 
land ',  but  I  iball  elfewhere  further  confider  this  nanfte. 

Of  great  extent  are  our  difquifitions  on  miftaken  terms.  Ift 
teaching  of  old  monofyllabic  names,  we  begin  with  fhewing 
their  divifions.  I  have  before  me  long  lifts  of  thefe  divided 
for  cbiWren  by  learned  men, — Every  compound  word  nearly 
is  feparated  into  fyllables  wrongly ! — But  a  few  hundred 
names  divided  wrongly  are  a  trifle,  when  compared  to  the 
immenfe  number  which  are  mifunderftood  in  their  divifions. 

ARABIA  a»d  PERSIA, 

Arabia  lies  on  the  fea. — Persia  on  a  gnlph  of  the  ocean. 
Arabia  is  faid  to  come  from  Arab  or  Ereb,  in  Hebrew  to  mix 
or  to  mingle.  It  is  conceived  alfo  to  mean  the  wejl  or  merchan- 
dife;  but  how  mixing  or  mingling  defcribes  ^ra^w  j  how  the 
nufji  gives  any  idea  oi  its  features}  or  merchandije  confers  on 
it  a  name,  I  cannot  conje£lure. 

I  view  with  astonllhment  our  abfurd  etymons : — Bat  fic- 
tions fwim  on  the  furfaee,  whilft  truths  lie  hid  in  the  bottom. 

The  lyllable  Ar,  in  Arabia,  may  mean  border,  head,  or 
water ;  Ab  may  imply  water  or  head ;  and  Arab  will  mean, 
according  to  the  moft  appropriate  imports  of  its  fyllables. 

Arabia  was  called  alfo  Yamin  {Y-am-in)  Yaman,  Yemen,  &c. 
in  which  the  Y  may  be  changed  to  /,  and  mean  head  j  and 
J-am-in  (as  Am  is  border,  and  In,  land)  may  imply  the  border 
bsad  land,  which  may  be  import  of  Arabia.  This  border  head 
^and,  the  face  being  tamed  to  the  eaft,  was  ihe/oufh  head 
land  to  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  Yamin  became  from  allufioji 
their  term  for  ihe/ouib : — It  lay  on  the  right,  and  the  name 
was  alfo  ufed  allujively  as  a  term  for  the  right  band. 

Per*si\  is  faid  to  come  from  Pharis,  anhorfe;  but  this 
horfe  defcent  is  thought  lefs  credible  than  its  derivation  from 
a  fon  of  Elam ! — The  origin  from  the  Son  of  Elam  is  not  an  im- 
provement.—From  the  features  of  nature  we  derive  the  imports 
of  names  5  and  the  explanations  rn  Calmet,  Cruden,  and  others, 
of  fcripture  names,  are  lamentable  inftances  of  mifconcepfion. 

This  kingdom,  fuppofed  by  fome  the  EJam,  and  the  Paras 
of  the  fcriptures,  has  been  called  j^em,  Iran,  &c.  As  Ajem  it 
has  been  rendered  a  Jitangtr  or  harbar'ian  3    b«t  this  impori 
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proceeded  from  our  being  ftrangers,  &c.  to  its  fignification. 
From  Aigbe,  or  At,  head,  and  Em,  border,  Ajem  may  impl/ 
the  head  border,  or  the  plain  land. 

From  Ar,  border,  P,  head,  and  Asy  a  variation  of  Us,  ter- 
ritory, Peras  or  Paras,  may  mean  the  head  border  territory. 

From  El,  the  fea,  a  lake,  or  an  head,  and  Am,  border ; 
Elam  may  imply  the  fea,  the  lake,  or  the  head  border. 

The  PHOENICIANS. 

The  Phoenicians  are  faid  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Sinus 
Perficus,  Sinus  Arabicus,  Crete,  Africa,  Epirus,  and  from  Attica, 
where  names  have  been  d\ico\ex&di  fynonymous,  with  Phoenicia : 
But  as  authors  have  not  confidered,  that  like  fituations  gave 
like  names  j  and  that  the  fame  people  feldom  poflelfed  diffe- 
rent refidences ;  it  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  remark.  That 
the  old  language  of  the  world,  in  which  the  features  of  nature 
were  defcribed,  had  a  variety  of  fynonymous  roots,  for  the 
fame  parts  of  nature  j  and  from  thefe,  and  their  variations, 
with  prefixes  and  poilfixes,  like  affemblages  of  letters,  in 
names  of  thefe  parts,  were  not  often  (though  fometimes) 
adopted.  Every  denomination  bore,  therefore,  generally,  a 
different  form,  and  became  thereby  a  prgper  and  dijiinguijhing 
name.  Hence  then,  tho'  the  Cutbites  were  headlanders ;  and 
the  Gauls,  Celts,  and  Cumbri,  the  fame ;  thefe  differing  affem- 
blages  of  letters,  denoted  fo  many  different  nations:  And  aU 
tho'  as  headlanders,  all  thefe  may  be  fuppofed,  from  Cuth,  an 
head,  to  be  Cutbites;  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  proper  name 
of  more  than  one  of  thefe  people  was  intended  by  the  word. 

On  the  families  of  the  Erythreans,  and  the  defcent  of  na- 
tions, learned  men  have  largely  defcanted. — With  bewildered 
imaginations  or  waking  dreams  we  all  frequently  amufe  our- 
felves.  We  often  trace  a  fyftem  from  every  thing  except  the 
original  caufe,  and  we  write  with  facility  on  the  fubjed. 
No  examination  is  neceffary :  No  proofs  are  wanting :  All 
are  colle6ted  to  our  hands.  We  quote  implicitly,  think  con- 
fidently. The  ancients  wrote,  thought,  examined,  and  mif- 
took  for  us }  and  we  generally  do  little  more  than  quote  the 
ancients,  and  often  miftake  the  topography,  the  geography, 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  world.    But  to  return. 
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The  SCUTHiE  or  SCYTHIANS,  and  the  CUMBRI. 

The  ScuTH/E  or  Scythians  have  been  allotted  the  greater 
part  of  Afia,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  progeny  of  the  Cuthce. — 
Cutb  means  head.  Of  heads  there  are  two  forts — one  of  wa- 
ter, another  of  land. — Pontus,  in  Pontus  Enxinus,  originally 
meant  the  water  head  region,  tho'  afterwards  it  was  ufed  for 
the  fea.  Around  this  water  head  lived  the  Cuiba;  Scutbee,  or 
Scythians.  Es  is  the  pronunciation  of  S :  For  Efpana,  or  the 
water  head  land,  we  fay  Spain :  For  Efcotia,  or  the  water 
head  or  hill  land,  we  fay  Scotia  or  Scotland.  Es  very  often 
implies  water,  and  the  Scutb^,  or  E^cutba,  mean  the  water 
head  men. 

Here  alfo  lived  the  Cumbri,  fo  called  from  pofTefling  Ci~ 
meria,  which  jutted  into  (his  water  head.  Their  territory 
was  fabled  of  old  for  its  darknefs.  I  have  Ihewn  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Cumbri,  and  have  endeavoured  to  diflipate  the 
infernal  gloom  which  hung  over  them:*  I  have  alfo  ex- 
plained the  names  of  their  head,  and  have  difcharged  the 
blacknefs  of  their  water. 

Beyond  the  Euxinus  nothing  to  the  north  was  anciently 
known.  All  was  darknefs,  and  all  were  accounted  Scythians, 
or  water  head  men  !  We  muft  obferve,  that  Tb  becomes 
often  D  in  names  ;  Cutb  became  Cud,  and  this  changed  to 
Cut  and  Cot. — With  5  as  a  prefix,  we  have  Scot,  as  in  Scot- 
land, o\.hcr\\'\{e  Scuit eland.  Hence  perhaps  the  Scythians  are 
faid  to  have  peopled  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.+  In  this  way, 
indeed,  have  we,  in  various  inflances,  peopled  parts  of  the 
world  3  and  from  fuch  premifes  hath  its  hiftory  been  accor- 
dingly often  written.     But  authors  have  run  too  faft. 

The  world  had  many  heads,  and  not  long  after  the  flood 
many  families.  Heads  of  water,  and  heads  of  land,  may  have 
had  like  names.  The  head  of  water,  or  head  of  land,  of  one 
family,  was  perhaps  very  diftant  from  that  of  another ;  was 

•  The  Monthly  Reviewer  of  my  first  publication  poo<l-nature<liy  re- 
niarLed,  that  our  rimmi'ri.in  darkness  had  not  tlu;n  been  dispersed. 
I  have  tberefurc  taken  some  pains  to  consider  tlieir  well-founded  ob- 
servations and  friendly  liints  in  this  tieatise. 

X  See  the  Scutch  auJ  Iiisb  authors  on  their  Scythian  descents. 
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never  vlfited,  never  known,  to  the  other  family  :  And  altho' 
the  one,  might  be  named  the  fame  as  the  other,  no  commu- 
nication of  families  may  ever  have  taken  place, — I  will  here 
give  an  example. 


The  CYNESII  and  OTHERS. 

The  word  Cm,  or  Chin,  is  an  inflexion  of  Cean,  an  head. 
Heads  are  often  St  a  diftance  from  each  other.  Let  us  take 
the  Weftern  Cynefii,  or  Ch'ineft,  of  Herodotus  at  Promontorium 
Celticum,  and  the  Eaftern  Cb'inefi,  the  Cbinefe  of  modern 
times.  Which  of  thefe  overran,  and  gave  name  to  the  other, 
I  know  not.  But  authors  aflert  that  the  laft  were  anciently 
the  Catbai,  in  which  I  conceive  they  are  wrong.  I  allow, 
however,  that  the  Catb^i,  the  Tbints,  the  Sin^p,  and  the 
Seres,  may  very  early  have  formed  one  nation.  Tlie  heads 
Spain  and  China  were  at  a  great  diftance,  were  unlike,  and 
were  a  kin  only  in  name  as  headlands :  The  inhabitants  too 
of  the  one,  are  unlike  thofe  of  the  other ;  and  tho'  both  have 
had  nearly  the  fame  name,  and  their  inhabitants  are  each  of  the 
human  fpecies,  thefe  like  names  never  came  from  like  proge- 
nitors, nor  formed  like  people  :  For  the  little  eyes  of  the  one, 
have  unluckily  for  old  ftories,  not,  at  any  time,  defcended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other. 

I  might  multiply  examples,  to  fhew  the  abAirdity  of  mefi 
giving  names  to  nations ;  or  that  nations  of  like  names,  were 
always  peopled  by  one  another  :  A  few  folitary  or  miftaken 
inftances  may  be  brought  againft  my  principles,  but  nothing 
can  invalidate  their  general  tenour. 

Of  modern  etymologifts,  Mr.  Bryant  ftands  foremoft  in  the 
names  of  foreign  places,  whofe  fcheme  we  muft  here  fliortly 
examine.  The  words  in  thefe  names  which  have  their  origin 
from  natural  fituations,  fuch  as  hills,  vallies,  feas,  rivers, 
fiains,  and  their  borders,  in  which  mankind  originally  fettled, 
he  renders  gods,  suns,  fities,  &c.  His  Amonians,  which 
he  calls  the  Tons  of  Ham,  feized,  he  fays,  upon  all  the  coun- 
try which  reaches  from  Syria,  and  from  the  mountains  of 
Abanus  and  Libanus.    They   got  into  pofleflion  of  places 
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which  lie  upon  the  fea  coaft,  even  unto  the  ocean  or  the  great 
Atlantic."  But  he  fuppofes  that  they  were  chiefly  Cuthites 
or  Ethiopians,  under  the  name  of  Ham,  which  as  a  deity, 
was,  he  fays,  efteemed  the  fun.  I  wifh  to  aflift  where  I  can 
fupport  an  author,  and  here  rauft  obferve,  that  Ham  meant 
in  the  features  of  nature  borii^f  ;  the  word  Land  was  under- 
stood, ^m  afpirated  becomes  Ham;  and  hence  ^m  in 
Am-on  is  the  fame  as  Ham.  The  word  On,  which  is  land,  is, 
in  this  laft  name,  written;  and  hence  Ham  and  Amon 
meant  the  fame.  The  Amon'tans  or  Amonitei  then,  were  the 
border  landers  j  and  thefe  (not  entery -where  under  the  fame 
name — not  every  lubere  the  fame  families)  were  feized  of  all  the 
border  lands  of  the  globe.  That  they  were  chiefly  Cutbites  I 
might  queftion,  altho'  the  water  head  landers,  and  bead  landers^ 
form  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  pretenfions  to  infallibility.  It  is  enough  if  I 
(hew,  that  common  fenfe  and  method  lead  to  the  difcovery 
of  truth.  Ham  might  receive  his  name  from  being  poflefled 
of  fome  border  land,  and  thus  become  the  borderer  of  his  own 
fituation.  His  children,  like  himfelf,  took  names  perhaps 
from  other  circumftances,  or  from  fituations  or  circumftances 
of  lands,  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Throughout  the 
world  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  borders,  in  fome  of 
which,  the  inhabitants  may  have  taken  this  name,  and  yet 
thefe  may  not  have  defcended  from  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah. — 
But  authors  have  taken  for  granted,  that  like  denominations 
came  from  the  fame  progenitors,  inftead  of  coming  from  like 
landi;  and  the  confufion  of  ancient  hiftory,  on  this  account, 
is  fo  great,  that  we  cannot  confider  a  great  part  of  it  truth  ; 
and  if  we  except  what  may  be  gleaned  from  the  infpired  pen- 
men, in  early  ftages  of  the  world,  little  of  the  reft  1  conceive 
is  to  be  depended  upon. 


GRECIA,  &c. 

It  hath  been  aflerted  that  Japbet  peopled  Greece,  fiace 
called  Hellas,  of  which  many  a  mythological  ftory  might  be 
recited.    The  imports  of  names  are  often  doubtful,  and  in 
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fuch  cafes  I  can  give  probable  meanings  only.  Thefe  I  ven- 
ture to  infert  as  fubjiitutes  for  improbable  ones.  I  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  may  in  thefe  fometiraes  fail,  and  leflen 
the  reputation  of  other  derivations,  which  are  proofs. — But 
in  rifking  thefe  fubjiitutes,  I  fink  the  flock  oi fanciful,  mji' 
thological,  and  biographical  tales. 

The  word  Av,  the  fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  and  El; — Aii, 
an  head  or  point,  may  alfo  change  to  As;  and  the  fea  bead  or 
creek  land,  may  be  the  import  of  Hellas.  But  El  or  Hel,  may 
be  derived  from  A,  an  head  or  hill,  pronounced  Au,  and  va- 
ried to  Al  and  El.  As  may  alfo  come  from  Afc,  water,  or 
from  Ad,  water,  where  the  D  is  often  varied  to  Tand  Si 
And  hence  Hellas  may  mean  nearly  the  fame  as  before.  I 
Ihould  gladly  give  a  better  account  of  this  word,  were  I  en- 
abled to  do  fo. 

This  land,  which  is  now  called  Grecia,  may  bs  derived  from 
Rcic  or  Rec,  as  in  Reculver,  which  means  a  road.  C  is  Col, 
or  head,  and  the  road  head  would  be  the  creek.  The  letter 
G,  inftead  of  C,  foftens  the  found  of  the  word ;  and  hence 
Gracia,  or  the  creek  territory,  may  be  derived.  Mr.  Bryant 
confounds  Col  with  Colis,  and  makes  them  the  fame  3  but  Col 
is  Celtic  for  bead,  and  Col-is  means  little  bead. 


MOUNT  CENIS  and  the  ALPES  COTT^. 

He  unluckily  for  his  fcheme,  renders  Mount  Cenis,  "  Mon? 
Dei  Vulcani." — On  Mount  Ce7iis  there  is  a  beautiful  little 
lake,  where  travellers  flop  for  the  amufement  of  fifliing  for 
trout.  The  word  Can  or  Cen,  is  lakej  the  ending  Is,  is  a  di- 
minutive; and  the  little  lake  mount,  fo  perfectly  defcribes 
the  pafs,  that  I  neceffarily  difmifs  the  God  Vulcan,  fron)^ 
having  any  fiiare  in  naming  this  mountain. 

In  the  word  Cutb,  an  head,  of  which  Cotb  is  a  variation, 
the  H  is  very  often  dropped,  and  hence  Cut  or  Cot  is  alfo 
head, — Some  of  the  Alpes,  or  the  heights,*  are  called  Alpes 
Cotta,  I.e.  the  Irills  heads.    Mr.  Bryant  unfortunately  fup^ 

•  See  the  word  Alpes,  in  page  89. 
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pofes  them  fofred  names ;  and  even  Sirabo,  as  well  as  other 
authors,  calls  the^  country  the  land  of  Coitus  and  Cottius, 
whom  hiftor}'  ftates  to  have  been  a  prince  of  this  country. 


HAM  nnd  CHAM,   CUTH  and  CHUS. 

I  will  now  give  an  account  of  feme  of  Mr,  Bryant's  radi- 
cals. He  thinks  that  Ham  and  Cham  are  the  fame,  and  that 
they  imply  Z'^a/ 3  in  which  he  miftakes.  Hijot,  as  a  deity,  he 
efteems  the  fun  :  My  enquiry  being  for  the  primitive  fenfes 
of  words,  which  defcribe  the  features  of  the  earth,  what  he 
fays  of  the  fun  is  beyond  my  fphere. 

From  Chus,  Mr.  B.  fays,  "  The  poets  beftowed  the  epi*. 
thets  Cbrufor  and  Cbrufaor  upon  Apollo."  "  Cbus,  he  ftates, 
feems  to  be  called  Cuth." — S  was  often  changed  to  Tand  Tb, 
and  hence  Cujb,  Cbus,  and  Cutb,  were  iu  our  nartTes  bead. 


CANAAN  and  JORDAN. 

Cakaan,  as  a  territory,  is  faid  to  mean  a  merchant  or  tra* 
dcr:  But  etymologifts  do  not  explain  this  curious  paradox, — 
Can  or  Ken  is  lake,  and  An  is  land ;  and  the  lake  land  is  the 
true  import  of  Canaan  or  Kenan.  This  name  perhaps  was 
taken  by,  and  not  given  to  the  defcendants  of  Noah. — Of  the 
word  Jordan,  much  has  been  written.  Jor,  authors  ftate, 
comes  from  an  Hebrew  word  for  a  fpring,  and  Dan  from  a 
fmall  town  near  the  fources,  where  ?wtbing  is  undcrftood, 
many  are  the  ridiculous  comments.  In  Calmet's  Didionary 
of  the  Bible,  Jordan  is  derived  from  Jared,  to  defcend.  We 
know  that  ftreams  defcend  ;  but  the  name  of  the  defcending 
water  is  here  fupprefled.  This  ftream  in  Hebrew  Is  named 
Jarden.  It  takes  its  rife  in  the  lake  Pbiala,  and  after  running 
15  miles  underground,  emerges  at  Paneas  formerly  elleemed 
the  fource.  Pbiala,  Pbial,  or  Pbil,  means  the  fame  here  as 
Phil  in  PbiJiJiia — the  ivater  head.—~\  have  proved  in  Germany, 
that  Ger  is  fomctimes  written  Jar,    and  that  it  miy  mean 
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Jiream.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  faid  to  imply  the  fame.  "Dan,  or 
Den,  (of  which  the  reader  will  find  many  filly  ftories,)  from 
An,  water,  with  D  prefixed,  means  the  fame  as  Pbiala,  the 
water  head  or  lake  j  and  the  ivaier  bead  or  lake  Jiream  is  the 
import  of  Jordan. 


AIT,  ATH,  AITHE,  AD,  &c. 

"Ait  and  Ath,  Mr.  Bryant  fays,  continually  occur  in  the 
names  of  places,  as  well  as  in  thofe  words,  which  belong  to 
deities  and  men.  They  refer,  he  fays,  Xofire,  light,  and  heat, 
and  to  confequences  of  heat." — We  apply  thefe  terms  to 
heads,  bills,  &c.  Jd,  when  repeated,  he  fays  refers  to  deities 
and  kings.  We  apply  this  root  to  water,  and  to  bill.— Ad  ia 
water  5  but  Ad  often  comes  from  Aitbe,  head,  varied  to  Ath, 
to  Ait,  Ad,  and  Ed:  And  if  repeated,  we  conceive  that  one  of 
thefe  fyllables  may  refer  to  water,  whilft  the  other  nwy  refer 
to  an  hill,  which  may  lie  on  the  border. 


AES,  IS,  AS,  and  IS. 


"Aes  and  h,  rendered  (as  Mr.  Bryant  fays)  As  and  Is, 
mean  light  and  fire."  We  refer  Is  to  the  fea  and  to  ftream?, 
in  the  IJis  and  I//el. — In  Asia,  As  means  the  fea.  AJia,  ori- 
ginally only  perhaps  Ajia  Minor,  means  the  fea  territory.  Is 
and  Es  are  often  diminutives.  Moreover,  As  often  means 
hill,  is  derived  from  Ais,  and  pronounced  AJh. 

*'  Mr.  B.  mentions  that  the  chief  city  of  Silacena  was  Sile 
and  Sele,  where  were  eruptions  of  fire."  The  Gaelic  has  no 
H,  and  S  was  ufed  for  it  j  hence  Sil  is  hill.  In  feme  in- 
ftances  the  root  Av,  changes  to  Au,  to  Al,  El,  and  //,  and 
■with  the  prefix  S,  which  is  C  foft,  the  word  may  imply  the 
water  bead.  But  Sele,  Zele,  and  Zeal  generally  refer  to  hill. 
A  village  of  this  name  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  higheft  hill  jp 
the  well  of  England. 
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AUSONIA,  now  ITALY. 

"  San,  Son,  Zan,  Zaan." — Mr,  B.  fays,  "  San  and  Son 
were  the  moft  common  names  for  the  fun."  He  brings  the 
name  Ausonia,  now  Italy,  to  fliew,  that  the  pofterity  of  a 
perfon,  whom  he  names  Zanes,  was  Cbus,  peopled  this  part  of 
the  earth  where  they  worfhipped,  he  fays,  San-Chus" — But 
Aus,  in  Aufonia,  comes  from  Ais,  an  head  or  hill  j  On  is  land, 
and  la,  territory  j  and  the  bead'land  territory  is  the  import  of 
Aufonia,  which  is  the  fame  nearly  as  I  have  found  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Italy. — Had  this  word  been  divided  thus, 
Au-fon-ia,  then  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au,  would  be  the 
lirft  fyllable.  Son  or  Ton  means  land,  and  la  as  before. 

This  example,  as  well  as  many  others  which  follow,  will 
■fliew,  that  Mr.  B's  theory,  lubeji  applied  to  old  names  ofplaaei, 
is  totally  unfounded.  Leaving  many  of  his  radicals,  which 
are  mifunderitood,  I  come  to 

DI,  DIO,  DIS,  DUS,  and  other  Terms. 

Mr,  B.  fays  that  Di,  Dio,  &c.  are  names  of  the  deity,  I 
fhouid  render  Dus  a  fort,  from  Ais,  an  hill  or  fort,  and  it 
means  this  in  Lindus.  Dis  1  might  render  the  fame  from 
what  is  faid  in  Lindus. — Dusorus,  a  hill  of  Thrace,  which 
he  names  "  the  god  of  light" — I  Ihould  render  the  border  height. 
Ihefun  was,  he  dales,  called  Cur.  In  old  names,  I  fhouid 
tranflate  Cur  a  port,  or  an  harbor,  as  fhewn  in  this  work. 
Cohen,  Cahen,  "  a  prieftj"  I  might  term  houfe  or  town 
land.  Can  or  Con,  I  have  fliewn  to  mean  a  lake  or  in- 
clpfed  water  j  a  fort  or  inclofed  land.  Bel  or  Baal  are  ef- 
teemed  the  fun ;  but  in  old  names  of  places,  they  mean  other- 
wife  ;  thus  Bel/lone  is  hill  land  :  Beige,  border  or  mouth  land. 
— ^The  word  Corn  is  horn.  Corn  is  alfo  Coren.  Cer  or 
CoH  means  inclofed  boidcr.  En  may  be  a  diminutive,  and 
Coren  may  imply  point  or  horn  as  before, — "  Oph,  Of,  and 
Ov,"  very  often  occur  in  old  names ;  but  not  as  ferpents  of 
worfhip,  as  Mr,  B.  imagined. 


AIN,  AN,  EN. 

"  j4in.  An,  and  Kn.  Mr.  B.  allows  thefc  to  belong  fomc- 
times  to  the  names  of  places.  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized 
at  j¥lnon,  becaufe  there  was  much  water  there ;  and  not  be- 
caufe  the  water  was  facred  to  the  fun,  a  luminary  which  John 
did  not  worlhip.  Accordingly  An^  or  Aen,  is  water,  and  On 
is  an  augment,  j^non  may  mean  the  great  water,  and  not 
the  fountain  of  the  fun."— In  the  next  pafagraph  Mr.  B.  has 
feveral  names,  fome  he  allows  to  be  given  from  their  fitua- 
tions;  others  from  the  worfliip  there  eftabliihed,  It  wou!d 
give  me  fome  fatisfa£lion,  could  I  account  for  fuch  difference 
in  original  names.  But  when  I  confider,  that  countries  were 
firft  cleared  for  fettling  them,  and  that  from  their  features 
which  they  afterwards  prefented,  they  were  named :  That 
from  thefe  features  and  correfponding  names,  they  were  in  all 
ages  to  be  recognifed;  I  fee  no  reafon,  becaufe  names  for 
worfhip  were  like  thefe,  to  fuppofe  that  they  originally 
•were  like  in  import.  To  objeSs  of  the  fenfes,  names  were 
given.  The  features  of  nature  required  many  of  thefe ;  and 
to  vary  them,  and  to  make  them  all  proper  names,  from 
which  places  were  to  be  individually  known,  required  fome 
defign  in  appellations.  No  wonder  need  be  expreffe4,  if 
in  the  variation  of  thefe  words,  we  find  parts  of  common 
words,  and  fyllables  of  common  names.  But  we  muft  not 
look  to  thefe  original  parts  of  denominations,  as  words  for 
"  fountains  of  the  fun"  when  they  were  intended  only  to  cx- 
prefs  fountains  of  the  earth.  We  mull  not  look  for  the  nymph 
JEone  to  have  given  name  to  the  ifland  ALgina,  when  the  fea- 
tures of  its  own  lands  {the fea  or  head  land,  or  the  ijland)  gave 
us  the  name. — We  muft  follow  the  direct  path  in  which  the 
Almighty  led  his  people  to  name  the  world.  He  conduced 
them  by  general  ways,  and  thro'  no  devious  paths.  He  taught 
them  not  to  apply  metaphorical,  inftead  of  real  appellations. 
He  taught  them  not  to  call  fire,  water ;  nor  to  ftyle  hills,  val- 
lies,  plains,  rivers,  and  feas,  fum  or  moons.  He  taught  them 
not  to  break  his  commandments,  to  compare  thefe  trifles  to  his 
own  greatnefsj  nor  to  give  tljem  originally  his  own  names. 
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What  names  might  be  given,  in  after  times,  to  places,  b/ 
idolatrous  people,  I  know  not ;  nor  will  I  examine,  what, 
in  their  lilly  imaginations,  might  be  the  imports.  I  muft 
therefore  to  leave  others  the  ingenious  l^bor  of  exploring  the 
mythologicnl  and  claflical  fi6tions  in  the  languages  of  the 
world,  and  to  give  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  names  of  its  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms;  whillt  I  approximate  to  the  fignifica- 
tions  of  old  denominations,  given  in  times  not  overran  hy 
idolatry,  nor  by  the  ignorance  of  claflical,  mythological,  or 
fabulous  romance. 

"  Apha,  Aphtha,  Ptha,  Pthas,  fire,"  a  title  Mr,  B. 
fays  of  Arnoti,  and  every  place  he  adds  in  the  compofition  of 
whofe  name  it  is  to  be  found,  will  have  a  reference  to  that 
element  or  to  its  worl)iip.— My  province  is  with  the  names  of 
places,  the- names  oi goih,  Jire,  &c.  mull  be  traced  by  lovers 
of  mythology. — Mr.  Bryant  feldom  produces  the  radical  of 
words  which  dome  withiri^my  province,  nor  did  he  under- 
ftand  their  meanings. 

The  word  Jmb,  or  Av,  water  or  the  fea,  has  been  varied  to 
Art,  to  Ah,  to  Ap,  to'  Apb,  to  A!f>b,  Ep,  Epb,  Ike.  In  like 
manner  A,  an  hill  or  head,  is  pronounced  Au,  and  changed 
to  Av,  Ap,  Apb,  Ep,  Epb,  Sec.  Such  words  or  their  inflec- 
tions, joined  with  fome  other  terms,  became  by  allufion  to 
imply  tbe  deity,  tbcfun,  or  tbe  Jire.  Others  in  like  manner 
became  the  UTLxnt.^  oi  dismons,  of  bell,  or  of  its  Jire.  Mankind 
worfliipped  from  love,  or  from  fear ;  and  fometimes  from 
ignorance  or  idolatry ;  and  the  worfliip,  and  the  places  of 
worfhip,  are  faid  to  have  referred  to  thefe  names.  Places  of 
worfliip  were  eretted  in  every  refidence  of  man ;  and  every 
place  may  be  referred  to,  as  in  this  chapter  of  Mr.  B's  book, 
for  a  name.  It  iscurious  to  fee  grave  and  learned  men  en- 
quiring from  what  name  of  God,  from  what  name  of  the:  fun, 
or  off  re)  or  from  what  name  of  the  dt'vil,  of  bell,  or  bell  f re, 
names  of  fituations  were  originally  derived !  But  enough  of 
thefe  imaginary  aames. 
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ATHENS,  RHODES^  &c. 

"  AsT,  AsTA,  EsTiA,  Hestia," — {not  radicals). — ^The 
word  ^Jfa  may  come  from  yiit,  often  written  yis,  an  bill.  Te 
is  land,  and  Ta  may  be  the  fame,  or  be  accounted  its  plural. 
Jja  then  may  mean  the  hill  land,  or  the  hill  lands.  In  like 
manner  Jithe  is  head  or  hill,  and  this  Is  writcen  Ath  in  Aibos. 
Os  is  faid  by  Vallancey  to  mean  bigb ;  but  it  is  the  root  of 
Ros,  and  of  Nofe,  a  promontory.  j4tbos  then  means  the  hill 
or  head  nofe,  or  the  promontory. — But  Aitbe  is  alfo  written 
Atb  in  Athens: — En  is  land;  Ejia,  its  plural,  islands;  and 
the  bead  or  bill  lands,  is  the  original  fignification  oi  Athens,  or 
Atbena. 

Athens  is  now  Setenes.  Ath  changes  to  At  and  to  Et  in  va- 
rious names,  with  5  prefixed,  it  may  mean  the  enclofed  head. 
En  is  land,  Enes  lands ;  and  Setenes  will  mean  the  fame  as 
Athens.  Thus  eafily  are  the  origins  of  thefe  heretofore  diffi- 
cult names  obtained. — But  we  lofe  them  in  the  wilds  of 
fancy,  and  in  the  extravagance  of  mythological  romance. 

Mr.  B.  fays,  that  "  the  name  of  Athens  was  firft  AJla,  and 
then  Athente  of  the  fame  import :  For  Athena,  he  continues, 
is  a  compound  of  Atb  and  On,  ignis  Pons,  in  which  there  is  a 
reference,  both  to  the, guardian  goddefs  of  the  city,  and  alfo 
to  the  pcr|>etual  fire,  preferved  within  its  precinfts."  I  can- 
not  follow  our  author  in  various  inftances ;  but  the  reader 
Ttyill  find  that  no  writer  has  rendered  rightly  the  ancient 
name  of  Athens,  &c.  He  will  alfo  perceive,  that  whilft  Mr. 
B.  wanders  where  others  have  gone  aftray,  he  is  every  where 
learnedly  employed,  in  elucidating  claffical  and  hiftorical 
writings. 

"  Shem,  Shemen,  Shemesh,"  {no  radicals.) — Mr.  B.  re- 
fers to  theyJ^K.  Macar  he  confiders  afacred  title,  given  by  the 
Amonians  to  their  Gods.  He  renders  it  alfo  "  baf^py,"  and  finds 
jt  in  Macar-on"  Th«  root  of  Ma£  may  be  Acb,  which,  in  our 
names,  means  a  mound  or  bank. — M,  as  a  prefix,  has  the 
power  of  B  or  P,  and  means  bead;  and  therefore  Mac  or 
Mak,  as  in  Mak-er  or  Makar  at  Plymouth,  may  mean  the  bill 
or  bead.    Er  or  Ar,  in  old  names,  is  generally  border  j   and 
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th  lorder  hill  or  bead,  may  be  the  import  of  Macar  or  Maker  : 
But  Mac  and  Jr  may  be  otherwife  underflood  ;  add  yet  the 
liEjnification  of  the  compound  word  m.iy  be  nGarly  the  lame  : 
The  word  On,  in  Macaron,  is  land  ;  and  the  border  head  land, 
or  perhaps  tbe  svater  bead  land,  may,  as  a  name  of  a  place. 
Be  the  import  of  Macaron. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  Macaria  implies,  whiclvhe  confiders 
a /acred  name  in  ijlands.  The  word  Mac  means  hill  or  head. 
Av,  the  fea,  changes  to  Au  and  Ar.  In  India,  and  even  in 
this  very  fea,  ijlands  are  generally  called  heads.  Alacar  may 
therefore  imply  the  fea  head  j  ani  Macaria,  the  fea  head  ter- 
ritory. 

But  Rhodes  was  named  Macria,  and  Macri.  Ve  have  feen 
that  Ria  meant  the  road,  or  the  little  fea  ;  and  the  little  fea 
head  or  ifland,  may  be  the  import  of  the  word  Macria  :  But 
if  Macri  be  the  right  name,  and  Ri  be  fea,  the  fea  head  will 
be  the  fignification  of  this  name. 

We  have  now  Rhodes  to  examine.  In  books  of  mythology 
and  defcription,  Rhodes  is  faid  to  come  from  a  beautiful  nymph 
or  favorite  cf  Apollo  hy  Venus. — But  It  is  moft  commonly  derived 
from  Rodon,  the  Greek  for  rofes. — Authors  report  that  the 
rofes  grew  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  ifland.  Other 
authorities  for  the  rofs  are  brought  by  antiquaries  from  va- 
jious  Rhodian  coins,  which  have  the  fun  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  reverfe  a  rofe.  Moreover,  a  rofe  bud  of  brafs  is  faid  to 
have  been  found,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Lindus.  Thefe 
are  the  e? idences  for  the  rofes ;  and  unfortunately  for  tbe  land, 
they  covered  it  fo  compleatly,  that  all  fight  thereof  was  loft. 
Let  us  then  attend  aiiother  fpot :  And  fingly  Rboda,  a  fea- 
port  of  Spain.  This  town  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
qf  Rifts.  The  town  is  now  called  Rofes  by  the  Eng^fh  and 
French,  and  by  the  Spaniards  Rofas.  Rofes  then  being  a  bay, 
may  not  have  been^owfrj;  and  this  we  muft  therefore  exa- 
mine.— The  word  Es  or  As  means  the  fea,  in  various  denomi- 
nations; and  Roi  means  head  in  many  others  :  Ros  is  varied 
to  Rod  in  the  Greek  word  Rodon,  in  the  old  Spanilh  word 
Rhoda,  as  well  as  in  other  words.  Rofes  then  means  the  fame 
as  il/d^rt— the  lea  head.-— ii^j,  in  Spain,  takes  iis  n^me  fr«m 
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being  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  or  of  an  inlet  of  the  Tea.  Rqfes, 
or  Rhodes,  from  being  an  head  of  land,  or  an  i/land.  The 
nymph  of  Apollo,  the  rofes,  the  coins,  and  the  rofe-bud  of 
Lindus,  like  many  other  defcriptive,  hiftorical,  and  mytho- 
logical etymons,  will  then  f^rve  to  difplay  the  credulity,  the 
fancy,  and  the  ignorance  of  old  times ;  as  well  as  the  faith;, 
the  imaginationj  and  the  difcernment  of  later  days. 


ANAK,  PHOENICIA,  PALESTINE,  PHILISTIA,  he. 

Anac,*  rendered  a  collar  or^ornament,  comes  from  An, 
■water,  here  the  fea  ;  and  Ach,  border  land,  and  means  the  fea 
border :  The  Anakim  were  then  the  fea  borderers. — Phoeni- 
cia, comes  from  Anac,  varied  to  Ocnic,\  with  P  pretixed. 
This  country  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  fea. — P 
before  a  word  for  land  or  water,  means  in  old  names  always 
head.  Ic  is  a  variation  of  Ac,  as  in  Eborac;  or  Ic  may  be 
a  diminutive.  The  fea  head  border  terntoty,  or  the  fballcKv 
fea  head  territory,  may  be  the  import  of  Phoenicia.  Ther6 
were  giants  in  Anac ;  but  the  Anahm  were  not  from  name 
giants,  altho'  we  have  fo  imagined,  Phoenicia,  of  which  fo 
much  is  written,  is  not  limited  in  its  boundary  by  this  deno- 
mination.— We  have  other  fynonymous  names  for  the  land  of 
this  coaft,  Pahjiine  and  Pbihjiia  are  fuch  names.  Av,  the 
fea,  changes  to  Au,  Al,  and  //:  with  P  prefixed,  we  havePd/ 
and  P'tl,  names  for  a  fea  head.  Es  and  Is  may  be  endings  of 
thefe  words,  or  they  may  be  diminutives,  and  mean  fhallow, 
low,  &c.  5  and  Pales,  Pilis,  or  Pbilis,  may  imply  the  fea  head, 
or  the  fballoiufca  head.  Tin  or  Tine  is  land,  and  the  fame  as 
T'la.  "  The  coafts  from  Ekron  to  the  Nile  are  low,  for  the  mofi 
fart,  and  of  a  barren  fandy  quality,  and  very  dangerous  for  vcf- 
fcls  to  approach." — I  have  fliewn  in  Chichefter  that  Lav,  in 
the  Lavant,  may  imply 7?r^jm.  The  root  Av  is  the  fea  ;  Av 
often  changes  to  Ev  3    and  Lav  will  change  to  Lev.    Ant 

*  Said  to  be  tbe  father  of  i\\e  Anakim,  and   son  o{  Jrba.    As  mea 
took  names  from  the  names  of  l,inds,  a  man  might  take  this  name, 
t  la  my  first  book  I  shewed  that  Ean,  water,  varies  to  Orn» 
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means  the  fame,  in  Levant,  as  in  Lavant,  JbiiU(KV,  dcfi^\ent\ 
or  removable.  The  fea  on  this  coaft  is  remarkable  for  being 
often  driven  back  by  the  winds,  and  for  its  bottom,  from  this 
caufe,  being  left  dry,  for  fomc  conliderable  diftance  from  the 
land.* — Hence  then  the  reafon  why  the  name  Levant  was 
given  to  this  fea.  I  have  now  explained  thefe  unknown  ap- 
pellations— much  has  been  wrongly  written  upon  every  name 
of  the  coaft. 

"  We  lliall  enquire,  fays  an  author,  refpefting  the  name 
yljkahn.  The  etymology  of  this  name  is  derived  from  weight 
or  balance.  Shekel;  but  I  rather  wifh  to  fuggeft  another  ori- 
gin, which  will  be  corroborated  by  another  fragment,  j-ljh 
denotes  fire }  AV/ denotes  aftivity,  brilknefs,  and  heat,  even 
to  wafting:  /<««  denotes  to  refide,  to  ftay,  to  remain.  Thefe 
ideas  combined  amount  to  this,"  "  The  relldence  or  ftation 
of  fire,  in  activity,  or  heating." — -In  another  article  he  give.s 
the  name  Ajbdod,  from  AJh,  fire,  and  Dod,  affe(!ition.  We 
are  with  thefe  referred  to  coins  and  medals,  which,  like  the 
coins  of  Rhodes,  are  fuppofed  to  relate  to  thefe  idle  tales. — 
Every  attempt,  I  muft  allow,  to  refcue  fcriptural  names  from 
obfcurity  and  from  error,  is  laudable;  but  this  worthy  au- 
thor has  not  even  guefled  at  their  natural  imports. 

AscALOK,  a  very  eafy,  I  might  almoft  fay  an  apparently 
evident  name,  has  been  rendered  by  various  inapplicable,  and 
even  ridiculous  terms.  AfcaJon  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.  As  here,  as  well  as  in  Afia,  means  yi-a.  Cat, 
head,  and  On,  land ;  and  Afcahn  implies  the  fea-bead  land. 

AsHDOD  is  written  alfo  Azotiis,  or  Afotus.  This  feiilemer.i 
lies  alfo  on  this  fca-head.     Al/b,  Az,  or  As,  here  too,   is  t.L^ 

*  "  \Vc  are,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  to  n!i;(rve  further  withrrtjard  to  tlirrs 
Levanters  (east  sea  winds),  that  when  they  are  of  a  lon^  continiiatici , 
the  water  is  blown  away  to  such  a  liejjree,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  ainl 
IMioenice,  tliat  several  ranpes  of  rocks,  which  in  westerly  winds  lye 
concealed,  do  now  become  dry,  and  leave  exposed  to  the  water-fowl, 
the  urchins,  Itmpe/s,  and  sncli-like  shell-fish  as  stick  niion  them.  1 
observed  in  the  port  fif  I.,aiiken,  that  t litre  were  two  feet  less  wat<  r 
whilst  the  winds  raged,  than  afierwards  when  the  weather  was  niodt- 
fate,  and  the  winds  blew  softly  from  the  western  quarter;  And  it  is 
very  probable,  that  the  remarkable  recess  of  water  in  the  sea  of  I'am- 
pliylia  may  be  arounted  for  from  the  same  canif,  operating  only  iu 
an  cxtraurdiuary  luaaiier,"— ,i>Viuu''x  Iravelt. 

ca 
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Jea.  Ot  is  the  root  of  Tot,  head. — T  in  old  names  changes 
to  D,  as  in  this  name.  The  roots  in  feme  names,  take  pre- 
fixes in  others,  yet  mean  the  fame.  Hence  Oi  in  Azoius,  is 
Dod  in  Ajbdod.  I  have  elfewhere  fnewn,  that  Dod  means 
head,  and  Ajhdod  implies  the  fea-head  fettlement. 

From  what  has  been  flievn  it  is  evident  that  the  Phihjiine% 
gave  not  name  to  this  land,  but  the  land  to  the  people.  It 
is  alfo  evident  that  the  PhiUJiincs  could  not  poffibly,  frovi  name 
only,  be  ftrangers,  akho'  the  70  and  other  commentators 
have  thus  afferted. — From  not  underftanding  the  word  Canaan, 
the  Pbilijimes  have  been  reckoned  Canaanites. — Canaan,  or  as 
jt  may  be  fpelt,  Kenan,  means  from  Kan  or  Ken,  a  lake,  and 
-^77,  land,  the  lakeland;  and  the  Canaanites  v:tx&\Xi\\^\i^r\X.% 
around  the  lakes  of  Jordan,  and  of  its  ftream ;  and  not  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea. 

In  the  fcriptures,  the  Thil'iji'ines  are  called  Cerethites  and 
Pclcthites.  We  have  fliewn  that  Pal,  Pil,  or  Pbil,  may  imply 
the  fea-head.  Pel  is  only  a  variation  of  thefe  names.  Et^ 
Is,  and  Es  are  diminutives ;  and  Pelet  is  the  fame  as  Pales, 
puis,  or  Pbil'is — the  fliallow,  deficient,  or  removable  water- 
head.  The  word  Tine  is  here  the  fame  as  Ite,  a  diminutive  j 
or  it  may  mean  portion,  place,dwelling,  or  land.— But  it  may 
be  faid  in  Pales,  Pbilis,  Pelet,  Peletb,  Ceret,  or  Ceretb,  that  Es, 
Is,  Et,  or  Etb,  may  not  mean  tbefea ;  and  that  Pal,  Pil,  Pel, 
and  Cer,  may  not  imply  head  only ;  but  the  water  or  the 
border  head. 

The  Capthoeim  are  called  JJlanders,  and  6re  faid  to  have 
come  from  Crete :  But  Captbor,  or  Coptber,  comes  from  Cop,  a 
head,  and  Tior,  land,  or  border  land.  Cyprus  was  called  Ma- 
carta,  which  means  the  fame  :  It  was  alfo  called  Colina,  which 
implies  the  fame.  Cyprus,  which  may  be  written  Cyp-er-ur, 
comes  from  Cop,  an  head,  Er,  border,  and  Us,  territory, 
which  means  the  fame  as  CoVuia  and  Macaria — tbi  border  bead 
territory,  or  tbefea  bead  territory. 

In  Crete,  the  word  Ret,  or  Rcte,  is  road,  as  Red  is,  in  the 
Hed  Sea.  C  is  Col,  or  head  j  and  tbe  road  bead,  or  tbefea  bead, 
is  the  import  of  Crete.  Candia  comes  from  An,  water,  here 
the  fca,  with  C prefixed,  and  means  the  fea  hfnJ  :  Diu  is  the 
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umc  as  lia,  territory.  Candia  then  implies  thejca  beadter- 
r'ltory.  In  the  name  Crete,  territory  is  underrtood.  In  Canaia 
it  is  exprefled  }  but  the  names  are  fynonymous  words. 

But  it  is  faid  that  Ctreth  is  Crete.  Ccr,  in  Cereth,  means 
the  border  head,  or  the  water  head;  and  Et,  or  Etb,  will  not 
anfvver  I  conceive  to  Crete  or  Candia.  The  Ccretbites  then 
feera  not/rom  name  to  have  been  Cretans,  but  borderers  on  tlie 
Levant}  but  as  ihefe  borderers  are  alfo  called  Pdeibites,  they 
muft  have  been  diftinguifhed  in  thefe  names  trora  one  ano- 
ther.—The  Pcletbiies  we  have  already  explained  :  The  Cer' 
etbites  fecm  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  walled  towns  of 
Palefiine,  from  the  word  Ccr,  a  city  or  walled  place.  In  this 
fenfe  of  the  word  too  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  tind  who  the 
Ccretbites,  the  guards  of  David,  were  :  For  if  Ccr  mean  city, 
thele  guardii  may  have  been  citizens,  and  perhaps  of  Jerufalem. 


HEBRON,   KIRJATH  ARBA,  MAMRE, 
MACHPELAH. 

"  HbbroNj  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities,  was  built  fcven 
years  before  Tanais,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  As  the 
Egj'ptians  gloried  much  in  tlie  antiquity  of  their  cities,  and 
tlieir  country  was  among  the  firft  peopled  after  the  difperlion 
of  Babel,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Hebron  was  extremely  an- 
cient. Some  think  that  it  was  founded  by  Arba,  an  ancient 
giant  of  Paleftine,  and  therefore  was  called  Kirjaib  Arba,  or 
Jrbas  City.  The  word  Aiba.  means  in  the  Hebrew  four; 
and  from  thence  has  arifen  a  tradition  amongft  Jcwiih  wri- 
ters, that  Kirjatb  Arba  means  the  ciiy  of  four ;  bccaufe  they 
fay,  there  were  buried  there,  Adara,  Abram,  Ifaac,  and 
Jacob  i  and  alfo  Eve,  Sarah,  Rebecca,  and  Leah ;  but  no- 
thing is  faid  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  fcriptures,  altho'  they 
Tpeak  of  the  reft  being  buried  there."  Thus  far  have  I  quoted. 
To  this  I  add  the  following. 

"  Hebbon  was  fituated  on  an  eminence,  20  miles  fouth  of 
Jerufalcra.  The  cave  of  Macbpclab  is  near  it.  Arbab  is  faid 
to  be  the  father  of  Amk ;  and  Caleb  drove  from  tkence  his 
three  fons.    Hebron  wgs  given  to  <be  Levites,  and  was  a  city 
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of  refuge.  Id  the  ph'm  of  Mamra,  in  this  ne!i;Iibourhoocf, 
Abraham  dwelt  for  fonrc  time.  This  plain  authors  fnppofe 
took  its  name  from  that  Mamre,  who  with  Abraham  pnrfued 
Cbcdcrlaomcr,  and  refcued  Lot.  He  is  confidered  the  owner 
of  the  plain,  and  fo  great  a  man,  that  it  is  imagined  Hebron 
itfelf  was  called  Mamrc  from  him;  For  it  is  faid  that  Jacob 
came  to  Ifaac  "  unto  Mamrc,  unto  the  city  of  Arba,  wUich 
is  Hebron,  where,  according  to  all  ancient  verfions,  Mamre, 
the  city  of  Arba,  and  Hebron,  are  equivalent  terms.  And  it  is 
faid  that  Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  field  of  Macbptlah, 
before  Mamre:  The  fame  is  Hebron,  in  ibi  land  of  Canaan — ." 
"  The  fituation  of  Mamre,  is,  howev«r,  by  Hebron,  or  in  its 
vale  two  miles  fouthward ." 

The  word  Hebron  is  totally  unknown  as  to  its  meaning  in 
the  names  of  places.  It  is  ufually  rendered 7&«V^,  friendjhip, 
enchantment, — Heb  comes  perhaps  from  A,  an  head,  pro- 
nounced Au,  as  in  Abury,  written  alfo  Anbury;  and  this 
changes  to  Av,  in  Aventinus,  a  hill  of  Rome  ;  to  Ev,  in  Evora^ 
or  Ebora,  in  Portugal :  Eb  afpirated  is  Hcb.  Ron  is  from  On, 
land,  with  R,  which  means  border,  prefixed  ;  And  the  border 
land,  is  here  the  plain.  Aon  is  another  root  for  land,  and  witli 
R  prefixed,  Roan  implies  alfo  the  border  within  the  hills, 
which  here  inclofe  a  very  extended  valley  or  plain  ;  and  hence 
Raon  in  the  Gaelic  is  a  plain  ;  and  Ron,  which  is  derived  the 
fame,  is  the  fame  in  Hebron.  Hebron  then  implies  the  plain  bead. 

KiRJATK  Arba  is  alfo  unknown.  Kirjath  is  always  ren- 
dered city  J  but  Cir  itl'elf  is  generally  confidered  a  city;  Kir, 
in  Kirjath,  however,  means  the  inclofed  border,  and  Jath  is 
land.     Kirjath  then  means  the  inclofed  border  land, 

Arba  is  faid  to  be  the  name  of  a  man,  who  was  founder 
of  Hebron,  and  the  father  of  A?iak. — Area  too  has  been  ren  > 
deredyoar. — But  Arba  cannot  be  both  ;  and  it  appears  not  to 
be  certain,  that  it  is  either. — Arba  or  Arbe  feems  to  be  the 
fame  as  Albe  or  A'pe,  in  the  names  of  places,  where  R  is  com- 
monly changed  to  L. — We  have  a  fmall  ifland  named  Arba, 
which  implies  the  fea  bead,  or  the  head. — Alba  is  a  name  of 
Scotland,  which  means  the  fea  bead  or  hill  land.  In  defcrfption 
then,  Arba  may  mean  the  hill:  of  this  diJriSi;  and  from  wh:?t 


is  before  proved,  Jnac  means  only  thefea  border  land. — But  irf 
this  we  abandon  the  city  offbur\  and  we  drop  Anak  and  Arha. 
as  men. — Kirjatb  Arba  then  may  imply  the  inchfed  border  land 
head,  or  the  plain  bead. 

Mamrb  is  likewiie  unknoiun.  It  Is  rendered  rebellious,  and 
it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  mean  a  great  man ;  but  it  is  confidered 
by  fome  to  be  another  name  for  Hebron.  Mam  then  is  here 
bill,  and  Rae  or  Re  is  Gaelic  for  a  plain ;  and  we  have 
again  the  name  hill  plain. 

Machpelah  is  further  unknown.  It  is  imagined  to  mean 
Jbut  up,  or  ivalled  up,  or  to  be  fome  name  of  the  plain,  or  to 
mean  double. — But  Machpelah  comes  from  Magh,  a  plain,  the 
G  changed  to  C,  and  Pel  or  Pil  (as  before  mentioned  in  the 
PeletbitesJ  headland. — And  the  head'land  plain,  or  the  plain 
bead,  is  the  import  oi Machpelah. 


Of  the  Word  HEBREW. 

Hkp.rew  is  moreover  unknown.  It  is  generally  in  onr* 
lexicons  rendered  a  people.  Know  then,  reader,  that  lands 
gave  name  to  the  people,  and  to  the  words  for  their  lan- 
guages. The  words  Spanijh,  Danijh,  S\vedijh,  Irifh,  and 
Britijb,  PARTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  NAMES,  with  the  diminu- 
tive Is,  pronounced  Ish,  form  adjeftives  which  precede  the 
word  LANGUAGE. — Italian,  PniJJtan,  Ruffian,  Hungarian, 
Egyptian,*  are  alfo  adjedives  which  precede  the  word  lan- 
guage. The  ending  in  thefe  is  N  or  An  added,  which  Itam'a 
fc)r  En  or  An,  a  diminutive.  To  Teuton  and  Sclavon  we  add 
ICy  a  diminutive.  We  alfo  fay  Arabic,  Celtic,  Galic,  Ckal- 
daic,  &c. — We  fay  too  Chaldce,  Hebrew,  German,  &c.  where 
language  is  underftood  :  Rut  from  nnalogy  Chaldee  and  Hehreiu 
might  be  written  Cbaldaic  and  Hebraic,  where  language  fol- 
lows.—P^r/aj  Iccius,  or  the  little  port,  is  alfo  written  Partus 
liius,  or  Partus  Ittius,  in  which' /j  is  a  diminutive,  and  It  muft 

•  From  tlie  word  Eiryptian  we  find  tJiat  Ejypt  was  originally  writ- 
ten Egyptia;  and  ns  Tia  and  Te,  by  tk'e  l.tble,  imply  the  sanif, 
Epypte,   m  writtta  by  the  I'reuch,    is  a  b<-.ttpr  wurd  ibaii  our  wurd 
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alfo  be  the  fame.— Hence,  Canaanite,  Htvits,  Jehujite,  kc. 
may  be  diminutive  nouns.  The  words  In,  En,  Sec.  are  often 
diminutives;  and  in  the  endings  of  names  of  people,  tho'  they 
denote  little,  they  mean  fomctimes  few,  and  are  therefore 
ufed  as  plural  endings,  /,  which  means  little,  is  very  often 
fuch  an  ending.  N  alfo  changes  to  M,  and  In  to  Im ;  and 
hence  the  Avim,  the  Capibarim,  &c.  En  likewife  changes  to 
Em,  in  Salem,  and  other  old  names.  And  generally  the  rea- 
fon  of  ufing  diminutives  with  the  names  for  lands,  to  denote 
the  names  of  the  inhabitants,  isi  that  tho'  the  inhabitant  is  n 
part  of  it,  he  is  only  a  little  part ;  and  is  therefore  denoted  by 
the  diminutive  noun. — You  will  not  find  thefe  particulars  in 
our  grammars,  as  the  parts  of  thefe  names  are  unknown. 
But  altho'  not  diftinguiftied  by  philologifts,  they  are  never» 
thelefs  very  necelTary  to  be  underftood  by  etymologifts. 

It  has  been  proved  that  Heb,  in  Hebron,  and  in  other  words, 
is  bead.  The  letter  R  implies  border ;  and  Ae,  Aa,  A,  Eu, 
or  Eiu,  by  the  table  of  the  variations  of  At  or  la,  is  territory. 
— Hebrae,  Hebraa,  Hebra,  Hebreu,  or  Hebrew,  would  then 
mean  the  bead  border  land.  And  the  people  might  be  termed 
ibe  bead  border  landmen,  or  bead  borderers. — The  Egyptians  ae 
well  as  the  yiwfliim  lived  at  this  head  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea;  and  tbe  bead  borderers  of  the  Egyptians,  on  their  north- 
eaft  were  the  people  of  .<4«ai,  and  its  vicinity.  A br am  was 
one  of  thefe  bead  borderers,  and  would  therefore  be  called  by 
the  Egyptians,  Abram  tbe  Hebretu,  or  Abram  tbe  Hebrew  man. 
—The  Hebrew  language  then  may  mean  the  language  of  all 
this  head;  altho*  it  has  been  exclufively  accounted  the  lan- 
guage oiibe  race  of  Abram,  But  Abram  was  not  only  an  head 
borderer  of  Anak  j  but  from  Ur,  border,  Cbal  or  Cal,  an 
head,  and  Dea,  territory,  be  was  an  bead  borderer,  or  an  Hc" 
brew  man,  even  before  he  left  his  firft  abode.  I  have  now 
explained  this  appellation.  You  will  perceive,  reader,  that 
it  is  not  of  more  difficult  import  than  other  terms ;  and  To  no 
greater  honor  can  arife  from  the  difcovery  of  this  fecret,  thaa 
from  the  recovery  of  the  fignifications  of  other  names. 

To  learned  men  we  are  infinitely  indebted  for  their  labefs; 
Few  know  to  what  extent  they  are  indebted,  unlefs  they 
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have  been  obliged  to  examine  their  works :  But  we  have  to 
lament  our  ignorance,  and  our  mifconceptions  in  thefe  names. 
It  is,  however,  the  fate  of  man,  not  always  to  examine  his 
creed,  and  fometimes  to  adopt,  and  to  fofter  error.  Let  me 
be  excufed  then,  where  I  fail,  for  attempting  to  reconcile  to 
truth,  what  may  have  been  fo  long,  and  even  fo  abfurdly 
mifconceived.  I  rauft  allow  that  I  am  now  in  the  land 
of  commentators  J  but  except  in  thefe  old  names,  I  wifti  not  to 
invade  their  territories.  In  this  particular  path,  however, 
from  duty  I  muft  proceed.  J¥~itb  perhaps  comparatrvriy  fetv 
exceptions,  I  have  proved  that  nations  took  their  names  from 
their  own  lands.  Generations  die  away,  but  the  lands  re- 
main. Their  hills,  vallies,  and  plains,  together  ^ith  their 
leas,  lakes,  rivers,  ftreams,  and  borders,  have  told  us  their 
(nun  names,  from  the  moll  early  to  the  lateft  times.  And 
altho'  uti/kilfulnefs  liath  bound  cur  anceftors  and  ourfelves  to 
fancy  and  to  fable  concerning  thefe,  it  dotli  not  follow  that 
time  and  truth  (hall  not  break  the  chain  ;  and  that  the  light, 
flowing  from  a  rational  conformity  of  words  to  fubje6ts,  will 
not  ihew,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  fecretly  hidden  which 
thefe  friends  to  man  will  not  difclofe  to  the  world. 


AI  or  lA. 

The  word  Ai  or  la,  territory,  region,  &c.  and  other  end- 
ings of  words  have  not  been  explained  in  their  variations  by 
any  author.  In  eftimating  the  fenfe  of  old  names,  a  perfeft 
knowledge  of  their  parts  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence ;  but 
in  this  knowledge  writers  have  hitherto  made  no  progrefs.— • 
Ai  then  will  change  as  underneath. 

Ai     Ei     li     Oi     Ui   -v 

J      r:.      T     ^      WT    J  Double  confonants  are  feldbm 
Aa    Ea    la    Oa    Ua  §        ,  .         .     ,  .      ,. 

uled,  a  ungle  one  fupplies 

the  place,  as  in  Africa,  Ef- 

pana,  &c. 

We  find  thefe  changes  in  Judca,  Ahoa,  Acufo,  Apua,  At-* 
fmoe,  Aufa,  Bajii,   Urfao,  Rie,  Rue,  litbreu  or  Hebrew,  Abo, 


Ae 

Ee 

Je 

Oe 

Ue 

Ao 

Eo 

lo 

Oo 

Uo 

Au 

Eu 

lu 

Ou 

Uu 
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Addua,  AJiu,  Badeo,  Kimi  or  Kicw,  Savoi  or  Sd-voy,  Hagenau, 
Arabia,  &c. 

To  the  above,  if  we  add  the  letter  N,  wr  fliall  have  the 
changes  in  fia«,  water.  Roots  for  water  alfo  vary  as  above ; 
but  lyllables  for  water  generally  begin  old  names  j  and  thofe 
for  land  commonly  end  them. 

To  this  I  may  add,  that  generally  other  endings  of  names 
for  region,  territory,  land,  Sic.  will  be  fynon}Tiies  of  thefe 
terms.  Thus  Arren  and  Arria  are  two  names  for  the  fame 
ifland,  in  which  En  in  the  firft,  means  the  fame  as  la  in  the 
fecond,  land,  territory,  or  region.  Thus  alfo  in  Albania  and 
Efpirw,  the  endings  la  and  Us  are  the  fame  j  and  by  pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  -the  reader  will  dlfcover  the  lignifications 
of  the  endings  in  old  names.  It  (hould  here  be  obferved, 
that  of  thefe,  fome  are  confidered  merely  as  endings  of  words 
to  whicli  they  are  annexed.  But  the  reader  will  judge  for 
hlmfclf,  whether  an  ending  fhould  or  ihould  not  be  fup- 
prelfed  in  tranflation. — The  ending  in  En  often  means  land, 
and  it  is  varied  to  In,  An,  On,  and  Un ;  and  thefe  take  pre- 
fixes, in  Ten,  Tin,  Tan,  Ton,  and  Tun.  In  Pontus,  or  Euxi- 
nus,  the  Us  means  the  region  of  the  water. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  in  rendering  of  old  names,  that 
we  fhould  be  enabled  to  comprehend  their  monofyllabic 
words ;  and  even  in  fome  cafes  their  letters.  We  have  no 
books  in  any  language  which  refer  rightly  to  the  fignilica- 
tions  of  old  names ;  and  it  is  often  from  the  words  themfelves, 
and  from  their  fynonymes,  analyfed,  that  we  can  obtain  tTieir 
meanings.  A  vocabulary  then  of  their  parts,  together  with 
rules  for  the  conftrudtion  of  names,  would  be  a  ufeful  addi- 
tion to  our  libraries. — I  muft  not  omit  here  to  mention,  that 
thefe  endings  I  have  very  recently  confidered :  Their  imports 
muft  not  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  following  flieets, 
where,  perhaps,  they  have  been,  in  a  few  ir^ftances,  milun- 
derftood. 

From  what  I  have  (hewn  in  this  book,  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  old  names  are  compofed  of  monofyllabic  words.  Roots 
begin  chiefly  with  vowels,  and  end  with  confonantsj  unlefs 
titty  are  fmgle  vowels.     The  prefixes  to  roots  are  confonants 
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which  muft  be  underftood,  as  well  as  the  pojljixei.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  roots  Ihould  be  well  confidered. 
Thele  particulars  being  comprehended,  the  reader  will  form 
a  proper  judgment  of  his  appellations  ;  and  with  the  help  of 
root'i  of  words,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Gaelic  and  other 
languages,  be  will  be  enabled  to  tranflate  the  fyllables  of 
compound  terms. 

But  let  me  advife  you,  reader,  not  to  confider  any  term 
wrongly  rendered,  nor  to  account  it  rightly  underftood,  be- 
fore you  have  examined  its  bearings,  and  the  fenfes  which  it 
may  convey.  I  have  feen  many  attempts  to  convey  the  im» 
ports  of  old  names,  many  criticifms  on  particular  fpellings  of 
thefe  old  words,  and  many  endeavours  to  fettle  their  ortho- 
graphy :  But,  alas  !  weak  indeed  have  been  the  criticifms, 
and  feeble  all  the  attempts. 

Let  us  take  Ad,  water,  and  find  how  it  is  varied.  Ad  is 
changed  in  old  names  to  At ;  and  Ai  to  As. 


!Ad  r  At 

Ed  ^                  V  Et 

Id  -^'.  as  water  K^ 

Od  ^'^'"Ses  to  \  Q^ 

Ud  \  Ut 


changes  ailo<  id  '  <  it 

\^,        changes  to  :i..        chancres  to 


And  hence  Ifland  may  imply  water  land,  and  be  rightly 
written.     Hence  alfo  the  Welfti  Y/zys,  the  Cornifh  Ennis. 

Av,  water,  will  vary  to  Ev,  to  Iv,  Ov,  and  Uv,  and  all 
thefe  will  be  found  in  the  formation  of  words  for  the  features 
of  nature. — Av,  changed  to  Au,  will  alfo  change  to  the  fame 
fvllables  as  in  the  table  of  Ai  or  la.  Hence  then  the  Gaelic 
Oilean  and  Eilain,  an  iiland  :  And  hence  IJland  may  be  writ- 
ten lUdTid  or  Hand;  or  as  by  the  Irifti,  Elan. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  JjJand  means  an  head,  that  Aighe  is 
iead,  afid  that  this  may  be  pronounced  Igbe  or  /:  Ifland  may 
then  be  written  I,  as  in  the  Gaelic,  or  Ej  as  in  the  Iflandic. 

Let  us  again  fuppofe  ihat  /$,  in  ifland,  comes  from  Ah,  an 
head.  Ai  was  formerly  pronounced  as  E,  and  often  as  I; 
and  hence  Is  may  be  bead,  and  JJland  the  head-land.  So  that 
IJland  may  mean  a  bead'land,  trom  its  lying  above  the  level 
cf  the  fea ;  or  ivater  land,  from  its  being  incloftd  by  water.. 
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Farther,  Is  may  be  a  diminutive;  and,  like  7,  may  fomc- 
times  form  i.  diminutive  noun  3  thus  Inis  may  mean  the  little 
land,  and  the  fame  as  Landy  or  Lundy,  in  Lundy  IJland.  ISiis 
may  alfo  imply  the  fame. 

The  fpelling  will  often  be  found  varied  in  old  proper 
name ',  and  yet  the  words  may  be  equally  proper.  In  common 
zvords  of  a  ivr'itten  language  a  f  articular  Jiandard  h  adopted  for 
ihe  orthografby,  from  <ujbicb,  except  in  iifrong  cafes,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  depart:  But  for  multiplying  the  proper  names  of  the 
features  of  nature,  the  ancients  formed  fynonymous  words, 
from  differing  aflemblages  of  letters  j  and  from  thence  they 
derived  a  variety  o{ proper  appellations,  great  enough  to  give 
jwrticular  defignations  to  the  names  of  all  the  hills,  vallies, 
plains,  feas,  rivers,  ftreams,  &c.  of  any  country.  Denomi- 
nations thus  multiplied  and  varied,  will  naturally  in  many 
inftances  be  difficult ;  and  in  fome  be  uncertain.  Yt.^,  how- 
ever, are  the  difficulties,  which  may  not  be  furmounted,  or 
the  uncertainties  which  may  not  be  cleared  from  obfcurity. 
Time,  patient  refearch,  and  a  good  judgment,  will  overcome 
all  obflacles. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  men  acquainted  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  HebrcKV,  and  other  languages,  Ihould  be  ignorant  of 
the  terms  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Irijb,  Britijh,  French,  La- 
llan, Pruffian,  Ruffian,  Roman,  German,  Hungarian,  Chaldaic, 
Sclavonic,  Teutonic,  &c. — I  have  given  my  reader  an  account 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  have  mentioned  all  the  reft  of  thefe 
terms  except  Latin.  We  find  the  word  Latus,  a  fide  terri- 
tory, has  in  its  root  At,  which  may  imply  water ;  and  as  L, 
like  C  or  R,  is  a  prefix  to  large  bodies  of  this  element ;  fo 
here  the  fea  or  the  water  may  be  denoted  by  this  word,  and 
it  may  mean  the  water,  fide,  or  water  border  territory.  La- 
TiNUs,  as /tz  is  land,  may  mean  the  fide  land  territory,  and 
Latik,  the  fide  or  border  land  :  But  L  is  often  written  for 
R,  which  may  mean  border.  At  is  water  j  and  hence  Led'mu: 
may  imply  the  water  border  land  territory  ;  and  Latin,  the 
water  border  land.  But  this,  which  is  the  only  explanation 
I  Ihall  offer,  I  wilh  my  reader  not  implicitly  to  believe ;  but 
endeavour  to  find  a  more  applicable  one.    In  the  interim  our 
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books  help  me  to  finifli  this  article.  The  Latini  are  bjr  my- 
thologifts  derived  from  "  Latinus,  the  fon  of  Faunus,  King 
of  Latium,  who  efpoufed  his  daughter  Lavinia  to  JEneas, 
whom  his  wife  Amata  had  defigned  for  Turnus,  King  of  the 
Rutalians,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  war  between  /Eneas 
ikod  Turnus."  From  whence  this  Latinus  had  his  name,  is, 
liowevcr,  omitted  in  mythology;  but  it  adds,  "  that  if  it 
came  not  from  Latinus,  it  came  from  "  Laieo  to  conceal,  be- 
caufe  Saturn  concealed  himfelf  at  Latium  from  the  refent- 
n.ent  of  Jupiter  his  fon." 


TAR,  TOR,  TARIT,  TAURUS,  &c. 

yii.  B.  fuppofes,  "  That  the  tors  and  larid  marks  for  fea- 
men  were  temples.  That  Tar,  Tor,  and  Tarit  fignified  both 
hill  and  tower.  That  they  were  often  comjxjunded  and  flyled 
r«m,  or  Fire-ttKuer/,  on  account  of  the  light  which  ihey  ex- 
jKibited,  and  the  fires  which  they  preferved  in  them.  Henc? 
fays  be,  the  Turris  of  the  Romans,  and  the  TurU  or  Turris, 
Ice.  f4  tbe  Greeks.  The  latter  when  the  word  Tor  occurred 
IB  ancient  hlftory,  chaiiged  it  to  Taurus,  a  bull,  &c." 

"  We  ibmetimes  meet,  he  alfo  fay^,  with  facred  towers 
which  were  really  denominated  Tauri,  from  the  worfhip  of 
ih«  myftic  bull,  the  fame  as  Jpis" 

I  have  fhewn  that  Ap,  Op,  or  Up,  may  be  head;  and  as  h 
is  a  diminutive.  Apis  may  mean,  in  the  names  of  places,  littlb 
HEAD,  and  the  fame  as  Toris, — Tar,  or  Tor,  in  old  names, 
may  be  derived  from  A,  an  head,  pronounced  Au :  This 
changes  to  Ar  and  Or,  and  with  T  prefixed.  Tar  or  Tor  in 
the  Celtic  and  other  languages  is  tower,  heap,  or  pile  :  But  if 
Tar  or  Tor  mean  tlius,  Tarit  or  Taris  will  not :  for  the  end- 
ings Is  and  It  are  diminutives  3  and  Turit  or  Torit;  or  Turis 
er  Torts  will  in^)ly  the  little  toiuer,  or  little  head :  And  in  ou? 
names  Taris  or  Toris  will  not  mean  the  f  re  tower. — The  Turris 
of  the  Romans,  like  our  Turret,  or  Turrit,  was  the  little  to^uer, 
or  the  little  bead;  and  the  Turis  or  Turris  of  the  Greeks,  the 
iame. 
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That  the  Greeks  changed  Tor,  a  iozuer,  in  hiflory,  to  Tau- 
rus, a  bull,  I  might  doubt;  as  I  may  that  thefe  towers  were 
named  Taurl,  from  the  worfhip  of  the  myftic  bull. — In  old 
namesy  the  change  of  Tori  to  Taur'i  might  be  often  made ;  but 
I  lliould  avoid  rendering  it  as  does  Mr.  B,  for  fear  that  I 
lliould  exhibit  my  bulls,  inftead  of  a  rational  tranflation  of 
an  ancierit  name. 


JEBUS. 

I  have  now  given  the  imports  of  Jerxijalcm,  Anah,  Phoeni- 
cia, PaJeJiine,  Pbilijiia,  the  Levant,  AJcalon,  AJbdod,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  and  other  names.  Tho'  Jerufakm  meant  the  lull's  city, 
it  was  a  place  of  fafety  for  the  ark  of  God.  Peace  within  its 
walls  was  promifed  to  it ;  and  it  was  from  hence  conlidered 
as  the  place  or  inheritance  of  peace. 

The  Anakim  were  partly  tall  men  ;  fo  are  the  Patagonians. 
We  call  a  tall  man  a  Patagonian ;  and  in  this  way  were  the 
Anakim  reckoned  giants. — When  we  have  not  vifited  our 
friends  for  fome  time,  we  are  called  ftrangers.  Nations  in 
former  times  feldora  met,  except  to  war  with  each  other> 
and  then  they  met  as  ftrangers;  and  hence  the  Philiftines 
were  fo  called.  Many  feeming  contradi6tions  are  eafily  re- 
conciled ;  and  many  peculiar  fignifications  of  words  may  be 
rendered  confiftent :  But  we  conftantly  miftake  their  aliu- 
fions. 

Herodotm  lived  484  years  before  Chrift.  He  vifited  places 
of  which  he  gives  accounts ;  but  he  underftood  not  their 
names :  Before  his  days  to  the  flood,  there  had  pafled  nearly 
2000  years;  during  which  time  the  world  had  not  been  only 
peopled  and  named  ;  but  the  names,  it  feems,  had  been  for- 
gotten as  to  their  fignifications.  In  a  few  years,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  fituations  are  not  remembered.  The  fite  of 
Herculaneum  was  perhaps  unknown  within  1000  years  of  its 
overthrow.  We  may  fuppofe  the  names  of  places  to  be  foon 
forgotten  ;  and  find  that  even  to  Mofes,  who  lived  pOO  years 
after  the  flood,    the   fignification  of  thefe  names  might  not 
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poffibly  have  been  fo  familiar  as  generally  imagined.  Mofes 
knew,  however,  names  of  places,  better  than  we  know  them, 
and  called  them  accordingly. — ^The  writers  of  fcriptures,  from 
his  time,  were  lefs  acrjuainied  with  thefe  appellations. — But 
in  late  times,  when  we  recognife  nothing  of  them,  nor  of  the 
names  of  men,  derived  from  their  fources,  we  have  imagined 
(as  the  eafiell  way  to  get  rid  of  difficulties)  that  men  always 
gave  denominations  to  nations;  and  in  this  way  do  we  often 
cppofe  allertions  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

In  this  way  too,  perhaps,  it  is  ftated  that  Jerujalcm  was 
called  Jehus,  from  Jebus,  the  fon  of  Canaan.  I  deny  not  that 
Jtbus,  the  fon  of  Canaan,  was  the  father  of  the  Jchufites. — 
But  from  whence  had  Jebus  this  name  ? — It  is  not  enough  to 
tell  me  from  whence  a  word  comes,  without  I  have  the  term 
from  whence  it  came  explained. — Jebus  may  be  written  Gchus; 
and  Geb,  we  know,  means  hill  or  head  in  the  Gebenna  Mons. 
And  Ge'ba  or  Geb,  means  an  hill  in  the  Hf-brew. — I  have 
proved  that  /fometimes  means,  as  a  prefix,  bead;  and  that  G 
implies  the  fame  in  our  old  names.  Hence  then  Jebus  or 
Gebus,  as  Us  is  region  or  territory^  means  the  hill  region. 
Salem,  from  Sal,  an  hill,  ahd  either  En  or  Em  would  mean 
the  fame.  To  accommodate  myfelf  to  the  Hebrew,  I  fup« 
pofed  Em  a  plural  ending ;  but,  to  plural  endings  I  needed 
not  to  have  reforted,  for  Em  may  here  mean  land  or  territory, 
and  fb  include  the  hills  of  Jerufalem  in  its  import. 

Jebus  then  took  the  name  Salem,  becaufe  it  was  a  fynony- 
meus  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Arabia  was  called  Ethiopia 
in  the  fcriptures.  The  mere  change  of  one  fynonymous  name 
for  another,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  the  common  rendering 
cf  Jerufalem.  Jerieho  will  be  ealily  given  up  in  its  common 
explanation,  becaufe  it  tells  fo  filly  a  flory.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  other  names.  To  Jerufalem  I  have  given  the  com- 
mon (ignificatioiij  but  its  original  and  literal  fenfe  is  as  I  tirft 
afTertcd. 

The  ancient  names  of  places  have  been  too  long  unknown 
in  their  fignifications,  and  the  fables  attached  to  them  have 
arifen  from  our  ignorance.  Let  us  fele6l  a  few  around  Con- 
ftantinople.   We  have  appro.ximated  to  every  thing  in  tieaven 
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and  earth,  but  never  have  attended  to  the  names  of  our  resi- 
dences, and  to  the  great  features  of  their  neighbourhood. — 
Pontus  is  unknown  in  its  original  fignification  j  it  is  faid  to 
mean  thefea.  Let  us  grant  this ;  but  let  us  analyfe  Eux'in. — 
Eux,  which  is  luater,  here  means  tbefea.  In  is  a  diminutive ; 
and  Eux'm  means  the  little fea.  Pontus  Euxinus  will  therefore 
mean  the  fea,  little  fea  region,  or  thefea  little  fea. — But  Pont 
comes  from  An  or  On,  applied  as  water,  and  with  P  prefixed, 
which  implies  bead,  \\.  mt^nt  on^mzWy  the  water  head,  and 
the  fame  as  our  word  Pond.  The  letter  Tlike  D  in  Pond,  is 
added  to  tlrengtheo  the  found  :  Pont  Euxin  then  meant,  nrtt, 
originally,  the  fea  little  fea,  but  the  little  fea  head;  and  Pont 
n^eant  no  more  thefea,  than  does  our  word  Pond. — But  the 
word  Eiixinus,  was  faid  to  be  written  Axeinos,  and  this  word 
is  rendered  by  authors  inhofpitable,  on  account,  they  affcrt,  of 
the  inhofpitality  of  its  early  furrounding  inhabitants. — But 
when  commerce  foftened  their  favage  manners,  this  is  faid  to 
have'  been  called  Euxinus,  which  they  render  bofpitable.  Axe- 
nus,  like  Euxinus,  may,  however,  come  from  Ax,  water,  here 
the  fea,  and  En,  a  diminutive.  But  my  re^ader,  to  whom  I 
leave  this  filly  ftory,  may  better  explain  thefe  bofpitable  and 
inbofpitdble  ivaters. 

This  fea  is  faid  to  be  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Pontus  > 
but  as  the  word  Euxinus,  little  fea  region,  agrees  not  with  a 
lea,  defcrving  fuch  an  epithet,  I  muft  leave  this  alfo  to  my 
reader  for  a  better  explanation. 

We  next  come  to  the  words  Black  Sea,  the  colour  of  which 
authox»  cannot  account  for,  becaufe,  fay  they,  the  water  is 
very  clear. — Give  me  leave  here  to  explain  the  etymology. 
The  word  Blaighe,  a  head,  is  a  tranflation  of  Pont;  and  is 
often  written  and  pronounced  as,  and,  ftrange  to  tell,  is 
conftantly  miftaken  for  the  adjedive  black. 

The  Bofphorus,  or  Bofporus,  now  opens  its  mouth,  and  here 
the  paflfage  is  fo  narrow,  that  an  Ox,  fay  learned  men,  can 
fwim  acrofs :  And  they  ftate,  that  from  Bos,  an  ox,  it  takes 
its.  name.  But  Os  is  mouth,  and  Bus  and  Bos  is  the  fame, 
Bo7,  or  the  mouth,  now  Bofa,  lies  on  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name  in  Sardinia.   We  have  in  Lii;cqln{hire,  Bq^en, 


'which  means  the  mouth  land.  Bos  then  in  this  name,  means 
not  an  ox,  tho'  It  hath  in  this  fenfe  produced  a  bull. — Por  is 
proved  la  this  treatile  to  mean  port  j  and  the  Pcrttaoutb,  re- 
gion or  water,  is  a  tranikition  of  Bofporus. 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  difagree  with 
authors  i  but  I  have  coatiaually  to  encounter  £bme  famous 
old  ftory. 

la  dcfcrlbing  a  Derbyihire  ram,  the  owner  affirmed,  that 
its  tail  was  100  yards  long.  His  friend  exprclled  dilbelief, 
and  he  reduced  it  10  yards.  Again  difbelief  was  exprefled, 
and  another  10  yards  was  taken  from  the  meafiue.  Dilbe- 
lief  continued,  and  the  tall  was  in  ftory  reduced  by  Its  owner 
to  10  yards.  When  a  man  acq^uires  the  habit  of  doubting, 
he  dilbelieves  every  thing,  he  Ihakes  his  head  at  every  thing, 
and  fo  tins  friend  lliook.  his  head  to  10  yards. — The  owner 
had  now  only  10  yards  to  fpare,  and  he  could  not  refift  aiking 
his  friend,  whether  he  thought  his  ram  had  no  tail  ? — la 
mythology  the  ftory  muft  always  be  ample.— Ten  y^ds  for  a 
tail  is  a  trifle.  &■ 

We  proceed  to  Byzantium,  accounted  the  fineft:  fituation 
of  t  he  world.  It  is  ftated  to  have  been  firft  cs^cdi  Cbryfokarus , 
or  horn  of  gold.  This  horn  grew  rapidly,  and  was  after- 
wards called  Acropolis;  Byzis,  By/as,  Byfjnies,  or  Byfanta, 
(for  authors  are  not  exaft  In  fpeiling)  carrying  thither  a  co- 
lony of  Migareans,  called  it  by  his  own  name  Bytaantium. — 
Now  it  generally  happens,  that  the  mvcntwn  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  biiicf  of  the  moderns,  refts  wholly  on  ftory  telling,— 
And  who,  at  this  day,  will  difpute  the  hiftory  of  Bysits  and 
his  Mfgareans  ? — Wc  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  Ihew  its 
improbability.  The  word  By  then  Is  habitation.  Zant,  Sant. 
Cant,  is  corner  or  head,  as  in  Cantium;  and  the  features  of 
ByzMilium,  as  a  corner  or  head,  is  perfeftly  defcribed  in  thi3 
name,  without  the  afliftance  of  Byzis  and  his  Megareans. 

We  have  now  the  Pkoposxis  to  coniider.  Propontls  Is  fo 
called  by  Saldas,  "  becaufe  it  lies,  he  lays,  befoue  the  Pon- 
tus."  But  the  Ponfus  may  alfo  be  faid  to  lie  before  the  Pro^ 
fontis. — Pro  is  here  fuppofed  to  mean  before;  and  this  inter- 
pretation being  found  iu  a  Lexicon,  ecninently  fatisiies  us, 
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But  what  Icfcre  has  to  do  with  the  name  of  a  fea,  nothlner 
but  one  of  Suidas',  Plato's,  or  Plutarch's  etymological  dreams 
can  unriddle. — Pro  in  this  word  muft  be  a  fubftantive.  PrO' 
connefus  is  alfo  called  PrC'Connefus.  Pre  is  commonly  changed 
to  Bre,  and  both  mean  head. 

The  city  of  Conjiantinople  ftands  on  a  promontory  or  head, 
running  into  this  fea,  formed  by  ridges  of  hill  land.  It  is 
well  defcribed  by  Peter  Gyllius.  I  have  Ihewn  that  JJ^hit,  or 
White,  means  ridge,  in  JVbiteftone  and  other  places.  Jbeivbiie 
fea,  or  the  ridge  fea  then,  may  imply  the  fea  which  lies  on  the 
border  of  this  head-land,  or  ridge-land. 

Having  fliewn  M'hat  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  Sea 
mean,  I  will  juft  hint,  that  Rad,  a  road,  is  fometimes  changed 
to  Red  :  We  have  many  Red  Fords,  which  mean  road  fords. 
The  Red  Sea  will  therefore  mean  the  road  fea,  or  the  /^J  road. 
Narrow  feas  were  often  named  fea  roads.  The  lands  on  both 
lides  of  the  Britilh  Channel  were  anciently  called  the  road 
lands.  Thus  eafy  is  it  to  approximate  to  truth  :  "^^yxX.  fancy 
has  led  all  our  learned  authors  ilrangely  aftray,  even  in  this 
eafy  word.     I  fhall  foon  fpeak  of  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

\Vc  now  reach  the  Hellefpont,  "  Every  one  knows,  fays  a 
grave  author,  ivho  knowi  Greek,  that  this  fignifies  the  fea  of 
Helle."-—lt  is  with  fome  diflatisfadion  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  authors,  even  in  this  Grreek  explanation.  I  could  wifh 
that  we  agreed  in  one  at  leaft;  but  if  I  am  denied  this  con- 
folation,  I  muft  proceed,  however  befet  by  the  frowns  of  ety- 
mologifts,  with  my  reader  only.  We  have  Uljler,  or  the  lake 
land,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  lake  around  which  it 
lies.  We  have  alfo  Ulles-ivater,  another  large  lake.  Ul  is 
derived  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Au,  Al,  and  Ul:  £7/ varies 
to  El,  in  Elles-mere,  and  in  the  names  of  other  lakes.  Elles 
afpirated  becomes  Helles,  and  Pont  is  efteemed  the  fea,  or  the 
bead.  The  fea  lake,  or  the  bead  lake,  may  therefore  be  the  fig- 
nlfication  of  this  name.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  El  fliould 
be  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  L,  and  that  this  letter 
fhould  be  the  initial  of  Lough,  Lake,  Li,  the  fea,  of  i/;4, 
water,  &c. 
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I  pretend  not  to  enquire  into  all  the  old  names  of  thefe 
feas,  and  of  the  world :  From  the  commonly  received  imports 
of  thofe  already  analyfed,  we  infer  that  other  denominations 
have  been  mifunderftood.  Let  us,  however,  attend  to  ano- 
ther diftrift  of  ftill  more  celebrity ;  let  us  examine  its  appel- 
lations, confider  their  ufual  expofitions,  and  eftimate  their 
real  lignifications. 

It  is  a  common  pra6tice  of  etymologifts  to  derive  one  word 
from  another,  and  to  explain  neither  :  Egypte  is  thus  derived 
from  Coptus,  and  Copius  is  imexplaincd.  Synonymous  names 
of  places  were  generally  derived  from  one  another,  and  each 
from  the  features  of  the  lands,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  Deha. 
"  This  was  confidered  by  fome  old  geographers,  as  properly 
Egypte,  and  it  is  faid  by  tlie  natives  to  have  been,  before  the 
time  of  Jofeph,  nothing  but  a  {landing  pool,  till  that  patri- 
arch by  cutting  canals,  and  particularly  the  great  one,  which 
reaches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Moeris,  drained  it  of  the  water ; 
and  clearing  it  of  (he  ruflies  and  mariliy  weeds,  rendered  it 
fit  for  tillage."  It  is  now  the  molt  fertile  part  of  the  king- 
dom.— This  formerly  inundated  land,  then,  like  the  land  ad- 
joining to  Delgovicia,  is  partly  named  from  the  word  Del,  as 
in  this  laft  word,  and  as  Del  in  Deluge,  which  means  the 
(huge  or)  great  inundation.  Tc  is  land,  Ta  the  farrie,  or 
lands  j  and  the  inundation  or  marfli  lands  is  the  import  of 
Delta. — The  Coptic  Dalda  took  name,  I  imagine,  as  a  bierp- 
glypbrck,  from  this  land }  and  the  Greek  Delta  was  borrowed 
from  the  Coptic.  The  reader  may  compare  thefe  letters. 
The  firft  is  more  emblamatic  of  this  land  than  the  laft:  But 
the  ftory  of  the  Greek  Delta  giving  name  to  this  land,  is  too 
filly  to  deferve  a  ferious  refutation. 

The  word  Mare  is  the  fea.  It  is  derived  from  Av,  the  fca 
or  water,  changed  to  Au  and  Ar;  and  Mar  (as  P,  B,  and 
M,  imply  head,  and  here  confluenpe),  will  mean  the  head  or 
high  water,  the  water  head,  the  water  confluence,  or  the  fea. 
— But  Mare  may,  from  its  ending  with  the  fyllable  E,  mean 
the  little  fea,  unlefs  by  Mare,  Mar  only  be  underftood.  In 
like  manner  h  or  Es,  in  Iff  ana,  Wifpana,  or  Efpana,  means 
the  fea  or  water ;  and  with  the  fame  prefix  M,  Mis  may  ini- 
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ply  the  water  lead. — The  word  Ir  is  land,  jmd  Mifir  niay  mean 
the  water-bead  land  :  Or  it  may  imply,  perhaps,  the  high  water, 
or  drowned  land.-^At  prefent  this  country  is  called  Elkebet,  or 
the  drowned  land. 

The  word  O'lche,  water,  varies  to  Aide,  Aighe,  and  Aige, 
in  Aigexv,  which  by  Gaelic  writers  is  the  fea  or  ocean.  But 
the  ending  In  is  a  diminutive,  and  the  word  muft  imply  fie 
Utile Jea.  Aige-KS,  as  An  in  endings  is  alfo  a  diminutive, 
means  the  fame.  The  Euxiv  has  the  word  Sea  added,  as 
tho'  it  were  an  adjeftive ;  but  Euxin  alio  means  the  Utile  fea. 
Aeg,  in  Egype,  therefore  may  imply  the  fea.  ^gypte  lies 
at  the  heads  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  A,  an 
head,  pronounced  Au,  changes  to  Av,  to  Ah,  At,  Op,  Up, 
arui  Yp  or  Ip  in  names.  EurovE  in  Gaelic  is  Orrir,  and  many 
other  inftances  of  fuch  changes  might  we  bring.  The  letter 
T  belongs  to  the  ending  Te,  or  Tia,  which  means  land. 
jEgypte,  or  Egyptia,  then  means  ihe  fea-head  land,  and  is  s 
fynonyme  of  Mifir. 

There  are  feveral  roots  for  water  and  land,  and  from  their 
variations,  the  fame  words  fometiraes  mean  both.  In  the  ta- 
bles for  region  or  territory,  you  have  feveral  words  which  re- 
fer to  either,  and  hence  fome  uncertainty  arlfes  in  names 
where  you  have  no  tranflations.  Water  and  land  aUb  are 
parts  of  a  region,  or  territory  ;  and  the  people  fometimes 
called  their  ftreara,  as  well  as  their  land,  by  the  fame  name  : 
Hence  more  uncertainty  arifes,  which  was  adjufled  by  the  an- 
cient  inhabitants,  perhaps,  from  pronouncing  the  fame  word 
in  a  different  manner.  But  we  have  at  prefent  loft  their  dif- 
tinguifliing  key,  which  can  only  be  reftored,  by  induftry  and 
time. 

I  have  faid  that  uEg,  in  jTlgypte,  may  mean  the  fea,  and 
am  well  founded  in  the  affertion. — From  not  underftanding 
the  terms  for  water  or  for  land,  nor  knowing  the  ancient 
mode  of  beftowing  names,  authors  have  fuppofed  that  Ae,  in 
Aegypte,  means  territory  or  land ;  but  the  word  Egyptian  de- 
cides againft  them,  without  their  knowing  it :  For  from 
.Egyptian  we  find  the  country  was  called  Egyptia,  or 
Mgypte-j  and  we  know  that  Txa,  or  Te,  is  territory,  country. 


or  laud:  yf^  then,  as  an  initial,  was  not  alio  territory,  as 
thefe  authors  fuppofed.  Ae  might  indeed  have  been  confi- 
dered  with  more  reafon  ivater,  or  tbefea  :  For  in  thel'c  names, 
terms  for  water,  generally,  where  water  is  concerned,  begin 
the  appellations ;  and  the  terms  for  land  nearly  always  end 
them.  But  I  Ihall  further  ihew  that  Acg,  is  the  firft  word  in 
Mgypte. 

j^gypteUas  been  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  Copte;  and 
many  are  the  diflertations  on  thefe  words,  to  fliew  them  equi- 
valent. jEgypte  is,  however,  a  name  for  this  land,  and 
Copte  is  another  for  the  fame  territory.  I  have  flicwn  what 
iEgypte  means. — Av^  the  fea  or  water,  changes  to  Ab,  to 
Ap,  and  Op.  Op  then  may  be  the  water  or  the  fea.  Cis 
Col  or  head,  and  Te  is  land  or  territory,  and  C-op-te  is  the  fea. 
head  territory,  and  the  fame  as  iEgypte. — But  as  Ai  is  terri- 
tory', and  C  means  inclofure,  Cai  means  either  an  honfe,  ot 
inchpi  territory  :  Thus  alfo  Coptt  may  mean  tie  mclofed  fea 
ferriiory,  as  well  as  ibe  fea-head  territory.  I  have  (hewn  that 
Op  and  Ip,  or  Yp,  may  mean  the  fame :  In  like  manner  iii 
Gyp, — Yp,  when  derived  from  Av,  may  mean  water,  or  fea, 
and  the  fame  as  Op ;  and  as  G  implies  head,  and  is  the  fame 
as  C  foft, — Gyp,  or  Gip,  and  Cop,  will  mean  the  fame,  and 
each  will  imply  head.  Gips  will  then  be  ibe  fca-heads ;  and 
with  the  diminutive  /or  Y we  have  Gip^ ;  and  from  hence, 
reader,  was  the  word  GipJ^  very  naturally  and  eafily  derived. 

Our  diftionaries  ftate,  that  Gipjy  is  corrupted  from  Egyp- 
iian;  but  this,  which  is  the  bed  account  of  the  Word,  is  un- 
true :  for  Gyp^'  is  as  juft  for  an  inhabitant  of  Egyptc,  as  Irifli 
for  an  Iriftiman,  Englifli  for  an  Englifliman,  or  Britifli  for  a 
Briton. 

It  was  the  practice  of  early  etymologifts  to  form  diminutive 
names  for  the  people,  from  a  part  of  the  name  of  their  terri- 
toiyj  and  fome  have  fcJolilhly  called  the  country  by  fuch 
name.  Thus  Erin,  Irin,  or  Ireland,  which  is  a  contra<^ion 
df  Hibernia,  or  more  corre6tly  of  Hih-erin  ia,  is  called  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Iri  and  Iris.  But  thefe  laft,  pronounced 
fry  and  Irijb,  are  only  adjeAives  for  the  people.  In  like 
mannet  (^fs,  or  \ht  heads,  fot-mcd  Gipfy.    We  have  a  quarto 
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hook  from  the  German,  of  225  pages,  on  the  Gipfies. — It  is 
our  fate  fometimes  to  write  much,  and  to  prove  nothing.  In 
Partus  Iccius,  or  Portus  Iltius,  the  dlmhiuthies  Ic  and  It  were 
unknown.  In  Calais — Cala  was  unknown  to  mean  zport, 
nor  was  Is  underftood  to  be  a  diminutive. — We  have  learned 
books,  and  long  diflertations  written  on  thefe  terms,  to  dif- 
cover  from  whence  Caefar  came;  or  where  Pjr/«i /tv/'a;  lay. 
But  thefe  too  prove  that  commentators  can  write  long, 
learned,  and  circumftantial  accounts  upon  nothing. 

On  the  Gipjics,  the  author  of  the  above  long  diflcrtation 
fays,  that  "  an  explanation  of  their  origin  hath  been  a  per- 
fect philofopher's  ftone.  For  two  hundred  years  paft,  he  con. 
tinues,  people  have  been  anxious  to  difcover  who  thefe  guefts 
were.  One  author  found  their  country  in  Zeugitana.  Ano- 
ther took  Alexander's  fword  to  find  it."  But  this  author  tra- 
velled not  to  Zeugitana  to  eltablifli  the  etymon,  nor  had  he 
the  luck  to  find  Alexander's  fword  to  obtain  the  fecret. 

This  land  was  formerly  called  Cbemia,  or  the  head  border 
territory  J  and  now  by  the  Coptes,  Chemi,  or  the  heads  bor- 
der. I  muft  not  omit  the  names  Ham  and  Amon,  as  thefe  are 
generally  referred  to  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  ^n^io  Jupiter 
Amon.  That  Egypte  was  border  land  we  all  know ;  but  the 
llory  of  Ham,  the  fon  of  Noah,  or  Jupiter  Amon,  giving  it 
name,  will  fcarcely  bear  an  examination,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  facred  writings,  when  rightly  expounded,  help  out 
fuch  an  affamption. 

Sail  wherever  I  may,  fleering  wrongly  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  We  have  touched  at  Egypt,  and  now  take  our  depar- 
ture for  Ethiopia. 

"  Ath,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  vas  a  facred  title,  as  I  have 
fliewn,  and  I  imagine  that  this  diflcrtation  did  not  barely  re- 
late to  the  ferpcntine  deity  j  but  contained  accounts  of  his 
votaries,  the  Opbitce,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  fons  of 
Chus.  The  worftiip  of  the  ferpent  began  among  them,  and 
they  were  from  thence  denominated  Ethiopians,  which  the 
Greeks  rendered  A^^/ottm.  It  was  a  name  which  they  did  not 
receive  from  their  complexion,  as  has  been  commonly  fur- 
mifedi  for  the  branch  of  Phut,  and  the  Luhim  were  probably 
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of  a  deeper  die ;  but  they  were  fo  called  from  Ath-ope,  and 
Atb-oph,  the  God  which  they  worlhipped.  This  may  be 
proved  from  Pliny.  He  fays  that  the  country  of  Ethiopia 
(and  confequently  the  people)  had  the  name  of  Etblop  from  a 
perfonage  who  was  a  deity — Ab  Etbiope  Vulcani  filio.  The 
Kthiopes  brought  thefe  rites  into  Greece  j  and  called  the 
illand  where  they  firft  eftabliftied  them  Ellopia  folis  Serpentis 
Infula.  It  was  the  fame  as  Euboea,  a  name  of  like  purport, 
iu  which  ifland  was  a  region  named  iEthiopium.  Euboea  is 
properly  Oub-aia,  and  fignifies  the  Serpent  Ifland." — Thus 
far  Mr.  B. ;  but  the  word  Aigbe  hath  been  found  to  mean  the 
fca.  The  letter  Gconftantly  changes  to  T,  as  I  have  largely 
ihewn  in  Raga  and  Ratte.  jJ^gb  then  the  fea,  in  jEgypte, 
will  change  to  ALtb,  in  ^Ethiopia  :  And  j^thi  will  mean  the 
little  fea.  /Egypt  lay  on  the  heads  of  two  feas,  and  on  the 
Nile.  /Ethiopia  lies  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  The  river 
Nile  is  named  by  the  natives  Tami  and  Ahy,  both  of  which 
mean  tbe  little  fea.  The  word  Li  is  the  fea  j  it  changes  to 
Ri,  and  to  Ni ;  and  Ni-el,  or  ISHlc,  is  the  little  fea,  and  is  a 
fynonymc  of  Tamy,  of  Ahy,  and  of  ASlbi. 

Our  diftance  run  hath  brought  us  to  Abyfinia,  in  which 
we  find  that  Aby  is  the  fame  as  ^tbi;  that  Yp,  in  Egypt,  is 
the  fame  as  Op,  in  .Ethiopia,  and  the  fame  as  Ceann,  Cinn, 
or  Sin,*  \xi  Abyfinia;  and  that  Ahyjinia  is  a  tranflation  of 
^tbiopia. 

In  this  enquiry  we  have  loft  the  worfliip  oi  tbe  Old  Serpent, 
the  blacknefs  which  authors  have  attributed  to  the  word 
^tbiopia,  and  the  mixture  of  nations  which  they  have  difco- 
vered  in  the  name  Abyjinia. 

But  we  muft  not  omit  to  ftate,  that  the  Nile  is  faid  in  my- 
tliology  to  come  from  King  Nilus.  Pliny  calls  the  river  Syris 
from  Sibor,  which  is  faid  to  mean  tbe  river  of  troubled  waters. 
Plutarch  goes  more  into  detail  on  this  ftream  than  any 
other  author.  He  writes  thus  : — "  Nilus  is  a  river  in  Egypt, 
that  runs  by  the  city  of  Alexandria.  It  was  formerly  called 
Mflas,  from  Melas  the  fon  of  Neptune;  but  afterwards  it  was 
called  Mgyptus  upon  this  occafion.  A^jg)ptus,  the  fon  of  Vul- 
*  Cintra  is  prunounceil  aad  written  also  Sintra'. 
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can  and  Lmcippe,  "^s  forttjerly  king  oif  the  country,  between 
whom  and  his  own  fubjefts  happened  a  civil  war;  at  that 
time  the  river  Nile  not  increaling,  the  Egyptians  were  oppreft 
with  faOaine.  Upon  which  the  oracle  made  anfwer,  that  the 
land  fliould  be  again  bleft  with  plenty,  if  the  king  would  l"a- 
ctifice  his  daughter  to  atone  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Upon 
which  the  king,  though  greatly  afflifted  in  his  mind,  gave 
way  to  the  public  good,  and  fufFered  his  daughter  to  be  led 
to  the  altar.  But  fo  foon  as  fhe  was  facrificed,  the  king  not 
able  to  fupport  the  burtlien  of  his  grief,  threw  himfelf  into 
the  river  MeJas,  which  after  that  was  called  ^gyptus.  But 
then  it  was  called  Nilus  upon  this  occafion, 

"  Garmatbone,  queen  of  Mgypt,  having  loft  her  fon  Chryfo. 
thdas,  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  with  all  her  fervants  and 
friends  raoft  bitterly  bemoaned  her  lofs.  At  that  time  IJs 
appearing  to  her,  flie  furceafed  her  forrow  for  a  while,  and 
putting  on  the  countenance  of  a  feigned  gratitude,  kindly  en- 
tertained the  goddefs.  Who  willing  to  make  a  fuitable  rc' 
t\im  to  the  queen  for  the  piety  which  fhe  exprefled  in  her 
reception,  perfuaded  O^ris  to  bring  back  her  fon  from  the 
Subterranean  regions.  Which  when  Ojiris  undertook  to  do, 
it  the  in^portunity  of  his  wife,  Cerberus,  whom  fome  call 
Phdberos,  or  the  Terrible,  barkt  fo  loud,  that  Nilus,  Garma- 
thofie's  hufband,  ftriick  with  a  fudden  frenzy,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  river  JEgyptus,  which  from  thence  was  afterwards 
called  Nilus. 

"In  this  river  grows  a  ftone,  not  unlike  to  a  bean,  which 
fo  foon  as  any  dog  happens  to  fee,  he  ceafes  to  bark.  It  alfo 
expels  the  evil  fpirit  out  of  thofe  that  are  poflefTed,  if  held 
to  the  noftrils  of  the  party  afBided. 

"  There  are  other  ftones  which  are  found  in  this  river, 
<:alled  Kolbtes,  which  the  fwallows  picking  up  againft  the 
time  that  Nilus  overflows,  build  up  the  wall  which  is  called 
the  Cbelidonian  Wall,  which  reftrains  the  inundation  o^  the 
water,  and  will  not  fufFer  the  country  to  be  injured  by  the 
fury  of  the  flood  j  as  Tbrqfyllus  tells  us  in  his  relatidn  of 
^■gyft. 


"  Upon  this  TiTcr  lies  the  mountain  Argyllus;  fo  called  for 
this  reafon. 

"  Jttpiter  in  the  heat  of  his  amorous  defires,  raviflied  away 
the  nymph  Arge  from  Lytfum,  a  city  of  Creie,  and  then  car- 
ried her  to  a  mountain  of  -^gypt,  called  ArgUlus,  and  there 
begat  a  fon,  whom  he  named  Dionyfus,  who  growing  up  to 
years  of  manhood,  in  honour  of  his  mother,  called  the  hill 
Argiltus ;  and  then  muilering  together  an  army  of  Pam  and 
Satyrs,  firft  conquered  the  Indians,  and  then  fubduing  Spain, 
left  Pan  behind  him  there,  the  chief  commander  and  gover- 
nour  of  thofe  places,  who  by  his  own  name  called  that  coun- 
try Pania,  which  was  afterwards  by  his  pofterity  caUcd 
Spania,  as  Sojlbenes  relates  in  his  Iberian  relations." 

I  fear  that  ancient  hiftory,  like  the  ancient  account  of 
names,  hath  very  often  little  truth  for  its  bafis. — The  fame 
men  who  could  fo  creduloufly,  fo  unfkilfully,  and  fo  confi- 
dently give  us  fuch  defcriptions  as  the  above,  fhould  not  be 
cxpeAed  to  tranfmit  always  more  credible  proofs  of  the  hjf- 
tory  of  mankind.  The  inventions  of  men,  we  fee,  were  in- 
credible, their  opinions  guided  by  no  reafon,  and  their  hif- 
tory,  I  fear,  by  little  conformity  in  words,  to  the  reality  of 
its  circumftances.  We  quote  Plutarch,  who  was  thus  credu- 
lous, he  cites  others  flill  more  fo ;  and  they,  perhaps,  fomfi 
of  thofc  who  invented  our  mythological  fables. 


AFRICA,  or  LIBYA. 


"  Jofephus  derives  Africa  from  Afer,  the  Ffler,  or  fon  of 
Midian.  Ffflui  the  grammarian,  from  the  privative  A  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  word  Pbrice,  cold,  which  he  renders  free 
from  cold.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  come  from  Pbaraia,  to  divide, 
becaufe  parted  from  the  reft  of  the  old  world ;  or  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Apber,  duft.  Bocbari  derives  it  from  the  Phoe- 
nician word  Pberic,  or  Pberuc,  an  ear  of  corn."  The  authors 
of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  derive  Libya  "  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Lebabim,  Lubim,  &c. ;  or  from  Laab,  with  which  the 
Arabic  Luh  correfponds,   which  fignilies  dry,  parcbed,  &c,  j 
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or  rather  a  dry,  parched  country,  &c.  Sudi  an-«ppcllation  they 
fay  agrees  extremely  well  with  what  the  ancients  liave  re- 
lated of  Libya." — Dr.  Hyde  deduces  this  word  "  from  Labi, 
a  lion,  or  rather  ayellow-fiamed  colour  lion,  with  which  fpecies 
of  animals  Lybia  was  known  to  abound  :  Or  elfe  from  Labah, 
a  flame,  fince  the  burning  lands  of  Libya,  by  the  continual 
refleftion  of  a  vaft  quantity  of  the  folar  rays,  appeared  at 
fome  diftance  to  travellers  like  a  flame." — Africa,  the  Do£lor 
rendered  from  the  Punic  Habarca,  Havarca,  I-iavreca,  kc. 
or  from  Avreca,  i.  e.  ibe  Barca,  or  the  country  of  Barca." — • 
Barca,  however,  is  not  explained  by  our  authors  j  and  con- 
fequently  Habarca,  Havarca,  Havreca,  and  Avreca,  are  words 
which  alfo  want  explanation.  Either  of  thefe  words  might 
have  explained  Africa  : — But  the  purport  of  neither  is  (hewn, 
I  will  therefore  give  another  expofition.  Africa  was  always 
accounted  one  of  the  moft  difficult  words  which  etymology 
had  to  encounter.  The  etymons  of  the  ancients  on  this  name 
illuftrate  their  knowled«;e  of  this  fubjcft.  The  modern  at- 
tempts to  explain,  are  like  thofe  which  I  have  already  ex- 
amined. 

Africa  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Afrikia.  We  have 
fliewn  that  R  often  means  £r  or  Ar.  Av,  the  fea,  changes 
to  Af;  R,  or  Er,  is  border  j  Ic  lometimes  means  land,  as  may 
be  feen  in  Eborac ;  and  la  is  region  or  territory.  Africa  then 
may  imply  the  fea  border-land  region.  But  let  us  fuppofe  ^as 
before,  and  Regio,  a  region,  to  be  written  by  the  table  Regaa, 
or  Rt'ga;  and  as  G  and  C,  conftantly  changed,  Rega  may  be 
written  Reea,  and  changed  to  Rica.  The  Water  Regiok 
may  therefore  be  the  import  of  Africa. 

Libya  was  another  name  for  this  quarter  of  the  globe;  in 
which  Le<v,  as  in  the  Levant,  will  change  to  Liv  and  Lib  j 
and  la,  or  Ya,  is  region  or  territory. — Of  Libya  various  are 
the  fabulous  expofitions:  But  Ldya,  like  Africa,  means  ibe 
fea  region,  or  territory. 
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ASIA. 

Asia  proper,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  comprehended  little  more 
than  Pbrygia,  and  a  part  of  LxJh,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
Hjlys.  The  land  was,  he  fays,  of  the  moft  inflammable  foil ; 
and  there  were  many  fiery  eruptions  about  Carmra,  and  in 
Hyrcama.  Hence,  doubtlefs,  fays  he,  the  region  had  the 
name  Asia,  or  the  land  of  fire. 

In  Hyrcania,  the  H  is  an  afpirate. — Yr  is  border,  from 
what  I  have  before  Ihewn,  Can  is  lake  or  head,  and  la  is  ter- 
ritory :  And  the  lake  border  territory  is  the  meaning  of  this 
name.  In  Cafpia,  Cas  is  the  nvater  bead,  tbe  lake,  or  tbefea, 
and  Ia,  region:  And  as  P,  with  a  word  for  land,  means 
bead  territory;  Caspi  a  will  imply  tbe  lake  bead  territory,  and 
the  fame  nearly  as  Hyrcania  ;  and  this  will  include  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  that  part  near  the  Cafpian  lake  orfea,  which 
lay  around  the  Kur  or  Aras,  where  the  Cafpii  are  faid  to  have 
lived. 

Learned  men  err,  when  they  fuppofe,  that  all  proper  name? 
of  places  come  from  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found ;  or  from  fome  ancient  written  language  of  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  I  may  fuppofe,  that  no  writ- 
ten language  might  have  been  ufed,  when  thefe  names  were 
firft  given ;  and  that  they  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  any  one 
written  language  J  but  in  fome  of  the  old  languages,  traces 
enough  of  their  imports  may  be  difcovered,  when  we  ihall 
comprehend  the  mode  employed  in  giving  them. — But  au« 
thors  Uave  conftantly  tranflated  thefe  proper  names,  by  the 
common  words  of  their  ianguageu,  and  have  given  them  fome- 
times  very  improper,  and  often  very  ridiculous  fignifications. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  produ6l  of  its  foils,  or  the  con- 
tents which  compofed  its  interior,  and  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  fcattered  over  its  furface,  may  rationally  be  ac- 
counted no  original  parts  from  which  it  was  firft  named.-— 
Htnce  luoods  and  otber  coverings  of  the  earth,  gave,  in  general, 
no  names  to  its  great  features. — Hence  fuch  produdions  of 
nature  as  volcanoes,  Jircs,  &c.  may  be  fuppofed  not  to  have 
exiiled  when  nature  was  firll  named  >  and  may  be  confidcred. 
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even  now,  as  its  accidental  parts, — I  have  fhewn  what  Hyr- 
cania  means:  But  Mr.  B.  fays,  that  this  name  is  a  compound 
of  UrcbdTie,  the  god  of  fire ;  that  he  was  worlhipped  at  Ur, 
in  ChaJdea;  and  that  one  tribe  of  that  nation  was  called  Ur* 
cbani. — To  which  I  muft  obfervc,  that  Ur  is  border,  and  Cartt 
lake  J  and  that  the  Urcbani  were  the  lake  or  nvater  borderers. 

I  muft  acknowledge  that  tliere  is  fome  uncertainty  in  old 
names ;  but  they  may  be  generally  known  from  their  mono- 
fyllabic  parts,  compared  with  their  tranflations.  In  Hyrcania 
and  Urcbani  there  appear  no  difficulties. — Where  every  thing 
IS  unknown,  it  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  all  things 
fljall  be  revealed. — But  expectation  may  outrun  judgment : 
And  inftead  of  beginning  with  preparatory  fteps,  which  pre- 
cede thofe  of  the  middle,  we  may  ruih  on,  without  firft  af- 
certaining  a  path,  or  applying  the  means  which  fliould  lead 
to  the  end. 

The  names  of  places  have  been  totally  mifnnderftood. — la 
Cyprus — Cyp  would  mean  head,  and  Rus,  wood ;  and  the 
tvood  bead  would  feeraingly  be  the  import  of  this  name.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  ftated  by  authors,  who  always  coUedt  good 
{lories,  that  the  ifland  was  anciently  fo  overrun  witli  its 
wood,  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  clear  it,  nor  cultivate 
their  ground. — 1  have,  however,  given  a  derivation  to  Cyprus, 
without  confidering  the  fable  of  its  woodsy  and  muft  now. 
endeavour  to  proceed  the  lame  with  the  denomination  of  the 
continent  in  queftion. 

Mr.  B.  has  confined  A&ia  proper  to  a  little  pari  of  Its  terri- 
tory. The  Galatians  are  now  a  fmall  inland  nation  j  but  they, 
muft  formerly  have  poffefled  the  whole  headland.  The  Jews 
in  one  battle  aic  faid  to  have  killed  VlOfiOO  of  theljs  people 
in  the  province  of  Babylon,  from  which  number  it  follows, 
that  they  muft  have  poflelTed  more  country  than  ufually  al- 
lotted them.  Even  tlie  whole  headland  cannot  be  accounted 
too  great  a  diftrid;  for  a  people  who  could  lofe  in  the  killed 
of  one  battle  120,000  men. —  I  am  aware  of  the  ftory  of 
Brennus  and  his  Gauls  giving  name  to  this  diftrift,  as  well  ai 
to  Galata,  a  fuburb  of  Conftantinople,/roOT  only  piij[tng  tbrough. 
»/i— Thefe  are  good  ftories,  tho'  found  in  the  Canoa,  oif  Hif ». 
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torjr.  It  has  been  afferted  too,  by  St.  Jerome,  who  derived 
Jerufalem  from  the  Trinity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
parts  fpoke  the  Gaulifh  language  feveral  hundred  years  after, 
trom  the  Gauls  originally  fettling  among  them  :  But  thefe 
are  queflionable  particulars. — IhGalatia,  Ga/ is  head.  AJ^ 
■water,  is  changed  to -<4/ ;  and /u  is  territory  ;  and  Galatia. 
implies  the  ivater  bead  tirriiory;  and  this  name  feems  to  in- 
kjode  the  whole  head  of  Afia  Minor.  I  have  fliewn  that  Ad, 
water,  changes  to  As,  and  hence  Asia  may  imply  the  water 
border  region. 

But  Asia,  as  the  ivater  border  Urritory,  is  a  name  given 
from  the  principal  features  of  its  weftern  land,  or  AhiA, 
MiNoa.  In  time  the  whole  quarter  adopted  the  fame  deno- 
mination.— The  Land  of  Fire  i&  an.  unknown  country  in  this 
portion  of  the  globe ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  its  principal 
ff^ujture,  from  which  only  the  name  can  be  derived. 

As  I  expedt  not  to  be  precifely  fuccefsful  in  every  inftance, 
^d  may  not  be  fo  in  this,  I  {hall  obferve,  that  As  in  Afia, 
laay  come  from  A'ls,  an  head  ;  and  fo  Afta  may  imply  accor- 
dingly. But  the  word  Galatia.  feems  not  to  favor  fuch  an  ex- 
pofition :  For  Gal  in  this  word  is  head ;  and  Atia  feems  to 
imuly  the  fame  as  Ajia. — The  word  As  may,  however,  refer 
to  head,  and  At  to  water  j  and  then  Galatia  may  mean  as  be- 
fore, and  Asia,  the  bead  territory. 

But  As,  in  Afcalon,  certainly  means  water.  AjJyria,  which 
is  faid  to  come  from  Ajbur,  was  derived  from  the  features  of 
this  land : — It  plainly  implies  from  As,  water,  Yr,  border, 
and  la,  territory,  the  ivater  border  territory. — The  pronuncia-. 
tiou  of  S  was  Es  or  As ;  and  as  Efcotia  became  Scotland,  ljf> 
Ajjyjia  became  Syria.—'Yo  dillinguifh,  however,  the  parts  of 
thi&  great  empire,  one  part  dropt,  and  the  other  retained  the 
initial  ./i.— It  appears,  however,  probable  that  the  ancients,, 
where  the  differing  features  happened  to  be  balanced,  often, 
adopted  the  term  which  bed  fuited  either  j  and  this  may  be- 
a.  reafoD,  for  their  chufing  As  in  AJia, :  As  may  therefore  niean, 
perk^ps  either  bead  or  water.  But  that  it  implies  either  OQe>, 
or  h'-rth  of  iheCc^  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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EUROPE. 

"  No  mortal  can  difcover,  fays  Herodotus,  from  whence 
the  name  of  Europe  is  derived."—-"  This  candour,  fays  Mr. 
Ledwtcb,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  has  not  been  imitated  by 
ancients  or  moderns. — Plato,  his  contemporary,  indulges  in 
all  the  pruriency  of  imagination  in  his  attempts  at  etymology  ; 
in  this  purfuit  the  fublime,  the  divine  Plato,  dwindles  into 
the  dreaming  Gneffer.  The  Cratylus  will  ever  remain  a  mo- 
nument of  his  weaknefs.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Vurro, 
Jerome,  and  many  more." — ^To  this  lift  of  Mr.  Ledwich  let 
me  add,  Plutarch,  who  has  a  treatife  on  rivers,  hills,  &c. 
more  fanciful  than  can  be  conceived.  "  Undifmayed,  conti- 
nues the  ingenious  Mr.  L.  by  the  failures  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  we  find  this  ftudy  a  favorite  one,  efpecially  with  fcio- 
lirts  and  alphabetarian  lcholars>  who,  fcarcely  able  to  diftin- 
guifti  the  letters  of  one  language  from  another,  will,  by  the 
help  of  vocabularies  and  lexicons,  find  out  referablances  in 
words,  and  thus  attempt  to  prove  the  Celtic,  for  inftance,  to 
be  connected  with  the  fpeech  of  every  country  on  the  globe." 

Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  then  were  unknown  in  figni- 
fic;  tion  to  ancient  writers.  The  moderns  have  foraetimes 
attempted  thefe  terms  :  But  from  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cients, the  moft  pleafant  ftories  may  be  felefted.  In  dividing 
old  names,  modern  authors  generally  fplit  the  fyllables  of  old 
words,  fuppofing  that  it  is  the  eafieft  way  to  teach  grown 
children  :  But  from  this  pedantic  mode,  we  fcarcely  recog- 
nize the  firft  monofyllabic  words  of  the  old  world.  Europe, 
for  inftance,  is  thus  divided  Eu.-rope : — It  ftiould  be  divided, 
Eur'Ope.  Its  erfe  name  is  Oir-ip,  in  which  Olr  is  border,  and 
from  which,  we  find  that  Eur  is  the  fame ;  and  that  Ip  and 
Op  are  both  head. — In  the  firft  fyllable  the  E  in  Eurcpe  feems 
to  be  ufed  to  lengthen  the  found  of  U;  for  the  word  might 
have  been  written  Ure-ope  ',  in  which  Ure,  or  Ur,  is  aifo  bor- 
der.— Difputes  have  arifen  among  etymologifts  of  wtat  Er  or 
Ir  means  in  Erin,  Irin,  or  Hihcrnia,  which  laft  I  may  rightly 
write  Hib-Erin-Ia ;  and  what  the  fame  Er  implies  in  Iberia, 
&c.    But  Ur,  Or,  Err,  or  Ear,  fo  often  change  to  Er  and  Ir, 
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and  imply  border,  that  I  know  not  how  it  was  poffible  to 
miftake  the  primitive  fenfe. 

Mr.  Ledwicb,  from  Dwdorus  SicuJus,  writes  Ireland,  Iri', 
and  tranflates  it  "  the  great  Isle."  He  alfo  fcom  ancient 
authors  finds  its  name  Iris 5  in  which  names  /and  /;,  in  the 
endings,  mean  the  fam^e.  Ir'tjh  is  derived  from  Iris ;  in  which, 
as  in  names  of  the  natives  of  other  nations,  fuch  as  Sivedijby 
Daiiijfj,  Spanijb,  Briujb,  &c.  the  ending  Is,  pFononnced  IJb, 
is  a  diminiitivcj  and  the  word  is  an  adje6live  belonging  to  the 
people,  and  not  the  name  of  the  land.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  Iri.*—Ir  and  Er  then  imply  border,  and  Erin,  Irint, 
or  Ireland,  (as  In  is  land)  tbe  border  laud. — In  Hibernia, 
or  HiB-ERiN-iA,  lb  ox  Hib,  is  water  or  the  fea,  as  I  have 
ihewn  in  Ibcr'ia ;  Er,  or  Ir,  will  imply  nothing  rational  for 
the  features  of  nature  except  border  or  head  ;  In  is  land,  and 
la,  territory.  Hieernia  then  implies  tb a- water  border  (or 
bead)  land  Urritory . — Should  Iri,  or  Iris,  be  ftill  accounted 
an  original  name  for  the  land,  as  Mr.  Ledwich  accounts  it, 
either  of  thefe  will  mean,  the  little  border. — Land,  ijle, 
or  people,  rauft  be  nnderftood,  which  proves  that  thefe  terms 
are  adjcBhm. — But  in  no  way  of  tranflating  thefe  words 
rightly,  and  in  no  fenfe  of  their  names,  can  this  illand,  which 
is  lefs  than  Britain,  be  accounted  or  rendered  "  the  great 
Isle." 

The  words  Ar,  Er,  Ir,  Or,  O'lr,  XJr,  lire,  and  Ewr,  mean 
border  in  our  names ;  Op  is  head  in  various  names  :  Opa, 
heads,  or  head  territory.  Europa  then  imports  tbe  border 
heads  of  tbe  nvoild,  and  thefe  include  the  whole  territory  of 
£urope :  The  ancients  by  Europa  are  alfo  faid  to  have  in- 
cluded Africa. — But  the  word  Eur,  tho'  implying  in  the  fea- 
tut^es  of  nature,  border,  may  have  in  time,  by  allufion,  meant 
iu^\  and  hence  Europa  might  imply,  uot  ox\\y  tbe  border 
heads,  but  tbe  'ivejlern  beads,  of  the  world. 

I  will  conclude  this  with  a  few  obfervations, — Old  name* 
have  been  unknowp,  and  authors  have  accounted  them  be- 
yond human  comprehenfion  to  explain  :  TJbey  have  therefore 
decided  againft  every  attempt  to  illuftrate  their  obfcure  im- 
ports.— sBiU  xuAXiy  writers,  andi^range  to  fey,  even  fctne  who 
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have  thus  decided,  prefuming  on  their  own  abilities  to  rcfolvr 
thefe  unintelligible  terms,  have  endeavoured  to  farmount  our 
difficulties  by  giving  us  their  expolitions, — We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  them  for  ftating  opinions  on  thefe  involved  and  in- 
tricate words,  and  for  their  exertions  towards  a  folution  of 
what  they  have  fuppofed  dark,  and  inacceflible.  In  their 
failures  we  feel  for  them,  and  they  muli  excufe  our  attempts 
■  on  the  fame  fubjcfts. 

In  our  hiftorles  of  Ireland,  not  only  are  their  very  early  ac- 
counts deemed  fables  j  but  even  their  later  narratives  of  the 
inroads  of  Menapii,  Belgce,  Gauls,  Finns,  Scythians,  and  Cum- 
hri,  which  all  their  hiftorians  believe  and  record,  may  prin- 
cipally be  reckoned  of  royfterious  authority.  From  the  fea- 
tures of  their  lands  (the  chief  criterions  to  judge  from)  a 
great  part  of  thefe  inhabitants  I  fiiould  account  Iriftimen  !  — 
But  we  are  all  infe£ted,  and  the  hiftorians  of  England  and 
Scotland  have  long  labored  under  the  fame  mania,  of  tracing 
names  from  fuppofititious  intruders. — Into  England  whole 
nations  of  fuch  vilitors  have  penetrated.  Every  diftrift  of  our 
ifland  has  been  traverfed,  and  fearched  by  themj  and  they 
have  all  fettled  in  lands  whofe  appellations  exaBly  fuited 
their  own  names! — From  the  features  of  our  diftri<5ts  they 
may,  however,  be  proved  to  have  been  all  Britons,  who  came 
here  partly  and  originally  in  families,  and  many,  I  conceive, 
in  patriarchical  times, — But  hiftorians  trace  our  defcents 
otherwife,  and  with  much  lefs  trouble,  they  import  whole 
nations  at  once  of  Menapii,  Belgie,  Hedui,  Bibroci,  Rbemt,  &c. 
— Men  not  in  the  leaft  diftinguilhable,  from  the  Aborigines 
of  the  country,  who  took  their  names  from  our  own  lands.* 

•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  thro*  all  revolutions  in 
natiuiig  from  invasions,  the  common  people  have  in  most  instnnces, 
remainetl  on  the  soil.  An  author  speaking  "f  Doomsday  Book, 
*'  says,  the  whole  number  of  tenants,  (besides  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  churchmen,  and  the  kings,  thains,  eleemosynaries,  ministers, 
and  senrants,)  who  held  all  the  lands  in  England  ol'  thi  Conqueror, 
was  about  420;  and  all  others  that  had  any  estates,  held  of  the 
great  tenants  by  mesne  tenure  ;  and  each  of  these  liad  a  few  sock- 
men,  and  an  infinite  number  of  men  of  slavish  condition,  called  Servi, 
ViUani,  Bordurii,  and  Coltarii,  under  them."  1  have  in  this,  and 
my  last  book,  shewn  that  the  tMenapii,  Jielga,  Hedui,  Bibroci, 
Rh»mi,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  ancient  inhabitants,  derived  their 
names  directly  from  our  own  land*. 
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— Thefe  are  particulars  which  have  hitherto  not  been 
examined  by  etymologifls  and  hiftorians  ;  but  they  are  ex- 
plained in  this  treatife,  and  mentioned  here  for  tlie  reader's 
information,  concerning  our  ancient  hitlory. 


ROME. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  world  has  been  ifilently  pafled  by  in 
the  import  of  the  name.  It  is  from  the  ancients  that  we  de- 
rive our  principal  information.  Her  defcents  from  thcfe  are 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  firailar,  that  we  need  not  doubt  Iter  my- 
thological family. — But  among  long  ranks  of  given  etymons, 
we  may  be  at  fome  lofs  in  afcertaining  whether  •they  are  all 
precifely,  or  not,  fynonymous  denominations. — We  are  there- 
fore obliged  to  confuU  various  authorities  for  what  may  have 
been  communicated  relative  to  Rome  by  the  ancients,  and 
^hat  may  have  refulted  in  the  opinions  of  the  world  from 
fuch  communications. 

We  have  fliewn  that  names  of  places  exhibited  a  great  va- 
riety in  words,  and  we  have  found  that  men  often  took  their 
names  from  thefe  variations, — ^The  fcriptures  reprove  us  for 
fometimes  calling  lands  by  our  own  names, — intimating  that 
we  do  fo  FOOLISHLY  from  our  Ihortnefs  of  life,' and  uncer- 
tainty  of  enjoying  thefe  lands :  Illogically,  from  our  being 
fffidi  of  the  earth,  whilft  we  hereby  exalt  ourfelves,  to  be 
caufes  in  its  names : — But  we  do  not  only  call  lands  by  our 
names;  but  we  inapplicably  look  abroad  for  their  appella- 
tions, which  fhould  always  be  fearched  for  at  home. 

We  are  accordingly  informed  by  the  ancients — and  the 
moderns  report  faithfully  their  ftories — that  Roma  came  from 
lioma,  a  woman  of  Troy. — Or,  fay  thefe  authors,  from  Rotna, 
a  daughter  of  Italus.-^Ou,  from  Romanus,  fon  of  Ulyjfei  and 
Circe. — Oh,  from  Ramus,  the  fon  oi  ^^matbion  or  .■I'-mcihion.— 
Or,  from  Ramus,  a  King  of  the  Latins. — Or,  from  Romulus, 
the  generally  fuppofed  founder  of  Rome. — But  from  whence 
thefe  derived  their  names,  neither  the  ancients  nor  the  mo- 
derns have  enquired. 
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They  fay  too,  from  Solinus,  that  Evander  firft  built  Ronae ; 
and  that  it  was  originally  called  by  hina  Valentia ;  but  they 
have  not  explained  Valentia ;  nor  have  they  compared  it  with 
Roma,  nor  with  the  land  on  which  it  was  built. 

They  further  flate,  that  it  was  originally  called  Fehris, 
from  Februa,  the  mother  of  Mars ;  but  they  explain  neither 
Fcbr'u  nor  Februa;  nor  do  they  attempt  a  derivation  of  Mars. 

They  moreover  mention,  that  "  the  Pclafgians,  having 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  world,  fixed  in  Rome 
their  chief  refidcnce  j  and  from  their  power  and  flrength  in 
arms,  called  it  in  Greek  "  ?-Jj(i.-n :" — But  who  thefe  Pclafgians 
were,  irom  whence  their  name,  or  how  this  Greek  word 
could  imply  afetthmait,  they  have  not  explained. 

Borne  was  fituated  on  the  Tiber. — After  feveral  peaceaWe 
reigns,  Tiberinus  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  as  king,  but  being 
of  an  hoftile  difpofition,  he  undertook  a  war  \vhich  proved 
fatal  to  him. — In  a  battle  which  he  fought  on  the  banks  ot 
this  river, — which  before  is  faid  to  have  been  czWtd  Albula, — 
Tiberinus  *'  was  tumbled  into  the  Tiber."—"  This  happened, 
lay  our  authors,  eight  years  after  he  began  to  reign  /'  and 
from  thence  they  inform  us,  in  Plutarch's  own  manner,  that 
the  name  of  this  river  was  changed  to  Tyberis. 

Mount  Palatine  was  a  place,  on  which  Rome  was  firft  built. 
— We  arft  informed  by  thefe  writers — "  That  it  was  {o  called 
from  the  city  Pallanteum.—'O'R  from  a  colony  which  came 
from  Palantium. — Or  from  the  Latin  words  Palando  and 
Balatu. — Or  from  Pales.— -Os.  from  Palatia,  a  fuppofed  wife 
of  Latinus. — Or  from  Palanto  his  mother, — Or  from  the  Pa- 
latini, who  originally  inhabited  this  place. — Or  from  Balare, 
or  Palare,  the  bleating  of  iheep.— Or  from  Palantes,  wan- 
dering.— Or  laftly  from  Pallas."— r"  Let  this  be  as  it  will, 
add  my  authors,  for  we  cannot  pretend  to  warrant  thefe  ety. 
mologics,  it  hath  been  the  <?uftom  to  give  the  name  Palatia, 
or  Palaces,  to  the  houfes  of  fovereign  princes  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Romulus." 

From  all  thefe  origins  for  Rome,  for  the  Tiber,  and  for  the 
Palatine  Hill,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was  labor  enough 
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to  furnifh  etynums  for  thefe  names — too  much  to  explain  either 
ihe  names  or  the  etymons. 

Having  then  given  the  ufual  defcents  for  this  city,  for  its 
river,  and  for  its  hill,  let  us  now,  reader,  confider  Roma  ;— 
but  firft,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  ftate  what  i?  as  a  prefix,  an<l 
w'hat  Om,  from  its  root,  may  imply. — The  letter  R,  pro- 
nounced At,  Er,  or  Err,  may  mean  border;  and  from  this, 
as  well  as  from  its  name  Ru'is,  it  may  imply  a  road.  In  the 
Xcrjptures,  /Zaot  is  put  for  ./^raw  j  and  Ramab  for  Aremab.—* 
Av,  water,  changes  to  Au,  and  this  to  Ar,  as  in  the  river 
Arro-w.—A,  an  head,  pronounced  An,  changes  to  Ar,  and  is 
^fpiratcd  in  Harrow,  a  parilh  in  Middlefex. 

Om  may  come  from  Am  or  Em,  the  roofs  of  Ham  or  Hem, 
border. — Or  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ov,  and  changed  to 
Om. — The  letter  A,  in  Roma,  may  be  a  contraftion  oi  An,  ■ 
diminutive ;  it  may  mean  head ;  or  imply  territory  or  land, 
as  by  the  table.  Roma  then  may  have  feveral  fignifications: 
I  will  infert  a  few,  and  leave  my  reader  to  fupplj  others 
from  what  is  here  given. 

Independently,  however,  o^  Roma,  the  word  Av,  water, 
changes  to  Am  in  Amjiis.  It  varies  to  Ov,  and  changes  to  Om, 
in  the  old  name  of  a  ftream  in  Arabia  Felix,  now  the  Lar.-^ 
The  liquids  L  and  R  2ix&  ufed  for  each  other :  Li,  the  fea, 
would  become  I.ian,  the  little fca;  but  it  is  written  Rian, 
and  mifundertiood  by  writers  for  the  fea, — L  is  a  prefix  toAv, 
water,  as  fhewn  in  the  Lavant  and  Levant,  which  mean 
the  removeable  water. — It  \&  a  prefix  to  Om,  in  Loch  Lomond, 
the  great  lake  water. — To  Om,  in  the  Loman,  the  little  ftream. 
— Z.  often  changes  to  R,  and  Loman  may  be  written  Roman. 
-fRomano  is  a  town  of  Bergomafco,  which  lies  on  a  fmall 
ftream.— We  have  alfo  Romford,  the  water  or  road  ford.— 
Romzuick,  in  Hertfordfliire,  the  water  or  road  border  land. 

The  place  of  the  water  is  fometimes  called  the  road  j  and 
henct  Rem,  Reim,  Rbeim,  and  Ream,  aieroad.  I  have  proved 
Bam  to  imply  the  fame  in  fomc  names,  and  fo  may  Rom  in 
many  others. 

But  iflands  are  commonly  called  water  heads,  beads,  head. 
laTtds,  &c.  from  their  lands  lying  above  the  leveV  of  the  fea. 
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sod  the  word  Ram,  in  Ram  JJland,  fituated  In  Locb  Neagh,  in 
Uljler,  means  the  water  bead.  Roma,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  Slefwick,  (as  Aa,  or  A,  in  endings  is  territory),  will  im- 
ply the  water-bead  territory. ~—Roma,  or  Rome,  took  its  name 
from  the  hill  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  water  by  which 
it  lay,  and  might  mean  the  fame. 

It  is  faid  that  Romulus  formed  the  fettlement  of  Palathim, 
becaufe  that  on  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  waves  of 
the  Tiber  had  caft  him  and  his  brother  upon  the  lliore.  We 
may  fuppofe  that  Pal  in  this  word  means  the  fame  as  Pal,  in 
Palejline — the  water  bead; — At  may  be  an  augment,  and  Pa- 
laiium  may  imply  tht  great  water  head. 

But  I  have  (hewn  that  Houfc  means  an  inchfed  head,  or  per- 
haps fometimes  an  bead,  ck  an  over  bead. — Pal,  from  its  root 
and  prefix,  may  mean  head. — Et  and  It  are  diminutives  ;  At 
and  Ot  often  augments. — At  will  change  to  As ;  and  Palat  to 
Palas,  a  Celtic  word  for  Palace :  Palas  will  therefore  mean 
the  great  head,  the  great  houje,  or  the  palace.  In  Palatium  tlie 
ending  lum  or  Urn  may  imply  land ;  and  Palatium,  the  great 
head  land,  the  great  houfe  land,  or  the  palace  land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Palatine  Hill,  waflied  by  the  Tiber, 
had  pools  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river  on  its  borders. — • 
The  place  of  the  Forum  was  a  part  of  a  pool,  or  marih ;  fo  that 
the  fituation  of  this  hill  has  been  accounted  an  infular  one. 

Rome  Is  in  Gaelic  Roimh.-^Amh,  water,  or  the  fea,  may  be 
varied  to  Omh,  and  to  Oimb ;  and  with  R  prefixed,  Rome  may 
mean  the  water  bead;  or  the  water  c'lty^ 

In  the  2d  of  Samuel,  12  and  27,  Joah  fays,  "  I  have 
fought  againft  Rabbah,  and  have  taken  the  city  of  waters." 
"  Now,  therefore,  continues  he  to  David,  gather  the  reft  of 
the  people  together,  and  encamp  againft  the  city,  and  take  it, 
leji  I  take  the  city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name." 

"  Rabbah,  is  faid  in  Calmet  to  mean  great  or  powerful ', 
contentious  or  difputative."  In  Dodd's  Bible,  Rabbah  is  faid  to 
have  been  "  a  royal,  a  large,  and  3  populous  city,  watered, 
and  in  fome  meafure  encompafled  by  the  river  Jabbok.*     It 

*  It  is  not  certainly  known,  according  to  some  pood  writers,  wlit- 
Jher  tUis  town  took  its  iiatne  ffom  a  river,  or  from  its  spring  li^fids. 
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bad  its  name  from  its  grandeur,  being  derived  from  an  He^ 
breve  word  fignifying  to  increafe  and  grozv  great;  and  was 
now  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  As  the  city  of  waters,  if  it 
has  any  meaning,  it  mull  mean  Rabbab  only. — Houbigant 
very  properly  tranflates  after  Jofephus,  and  I  have  intercepted, 
cr  cut  off  the  luaters  from  it,  which  gives  a  good  reafon  for 
Joab's  meffage,  as  it  was  not  probable  that  the  city,  in  this 
cafe,  (hould  hold  out  long." 

Our  unlkilfulnefs  is  unknown,  before  the  reafon  of  things 
confutes  its  pofitions.  In  the  above,  a  word  has  been  mif- 
underftood,  and  this  has  occafioned  the  wrong  interpretation 
of  Joab's  mefll^ge,  and  many  conjectural,  extended,  and  in- 
determinate commentaries  on  its  import. 

Rabbab  comes  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Ab,  as  in  the 
Abus. — R  or  Ar,  in  Rabbab,  or,  as  it  is  ctherwife  fpelt,  Aro" 
bab,  comes  from  A  or  Au,  an  heati,  changed  to  Ar  j  or  from 
Ar  or  Or,  border.— Terms  for  beads,  are  fometimes  words  for 
boufes ;  and  words  for  hcufes,  are  at  other  times  names  ipx 
towns  or  cities. — From  the  root  Aigbe,  an  head,  with  ^  as  a 
prefix,  we  have  Bigbe  or  Bigb,  which  means  an  hill  or  bead, 
or  an  boufe :  It  is  often  written  and  pronounced  By  — In  Ten- 
bigh,  or  Tenby,  it  means  a  town  :  In  Byzantium,  a  city. 

Rabbab,  or  rather,  perhaps,^  its  plural  Rabatba,  as  written 
by  Jofephus,  may  mean  the  city  if  uiaters  : — But,  inftead  of 
Joab's  having  taken  "  tbe  city  of  <waters,  he  had  fought 
againft  Rabbab,  and  had  taken  tbe  border,  spring,  or  head 
of  its  waters. — The  word  in  Hebrew  is  Oir,  which  is  in  that 
language  rendered  a  city ;  but  Joab  did  not  intend  it  fo  to  be 
underftood.  In  Hebrew  Lexicons  we  feem  to  have  loll  the 
application  of  this  word  in  the  features  of  nature,  where  it 
means  border  or  head.  This  meaning  is  retained  in  the  Gaelic, 
in  which  Ar  or  Or,  border  or  head,  is  varied  to  Oir:  In  like 
manner  Amb  or  Omb,  is  varied  in  the  fame  language  to  Oimb, 
in  the  word  Roimb,  as  before  ftated. 

In  my  former  work,  1  have  given  a  derivation  of  the  Tiber : 
It  implies  the  border  Jiream ;  and  was  a  boundary  one  between 
Etruria,  and  its  oppofite  neighbourhood. 
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In  confidering  the  above,  I  had  forgotten  the  reputea 
founder  of  Rome — Romulus. — Rom  has  been  explained.  The 
word  Or  or  Ur,  border,  changes  to  0/and  Ul:  Hence  Tyhuf, 
an  old  city,  is  become  Twoli,  Us  is  an  ending,  which  here 
denotes  an  individual,  and  Romulus  may  imply  tbe  ivafer-bead 
border  man  :  or  the  border  tuaterht'ad  man. — But  as  01  or  Ul, 
may  from  01,  great,  be  rendered  great  or  chief,  Romului  may 
have  implied  tbe  water-bead  chief. — Roma  then,  and  Romulus, 
took  their  names  from  the  Tiber  and  the  Palatine  Hill  3  and 
not  from  the  reveries  of  ancient  and  modern  writers. 


ELBA. 

The  Ifle  of  Elba  now  particularly  interefts  the  world  from 
the  Being  who  inhabits  it :  Juft  at  the  time  of  clofing  my  in- 
troduction, Monf.  Thiebaut's  Defcription  of  this  little  land 
has  reached  me :  Nothing  can  better  fhew  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  etymology  of  old  names,  nor  better  exhibit  the  parade 
ufually  difpbyed  by  learned  men  on  their  imports. — Where 
every  thing  is  unknown,  we  ought  to  expe6t  many  failures  in 
expofitions ;  but  thcfe  {hould  not  prevent  us  from  approxima- 
ting to  truth,  Monf.  T.  who  feems  to  be  in  other  refpeds  a 
learned  and  intelligent  writer,  employs  the  fecond  feftion  of 
feis  book  in  examining  the  names  of  this  ifland, — I  Ihall 
tranfcribe  it. 

*'  Names  and  their  ExtMOLOGY. — The  Ifle  of  Elba  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  ^thalia.  Among 
the  Etrufcans  and  Romans  it  was  dalled  Ilua  orllva,  of  whiqii 
the  moderns  have  made  Elba.  This  doubls  name  is  the 
fource  of  an  interpolation  which  hasflipt  into  all  the  editions 
and  manufcripts  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  and  alfo  of 
the  error  of  all  thofe  authors  who  have  confidered  iEthalia 
and  Ilva  as  two  diftin6t  iflands.  Pierre  Vidor,  Junius  Sqlin, 
Cluverius,  and  Dempfter,  have  pointed  out  this  miftake » 
but  that  which  moft  clearly  confirms  their  opinion  is  the  ex- 
iftence  of  two  MSS.  (1393  and  1^94)   of  tbe  Pbil6fophical 
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Geography  of  Amafius  of  Cappadocia,  in  which  this  interpo- 
lation does  not  exift. 

"  Many  authors  have  amufed  themfelves  with  inveftigating 
and  explaining  the  etymolog)'^  of  thefe  different  names.  As 
travels  belong  more  to  hiftory  than  to  romance,  I  Ihall  not 
repeat  their  reveries.  I  will  only  quote  the  opinions  which 
appear  to  me  the  moft  true,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  rational. 

"  The  name  AiOaxlac,  or  AiBaXclx,  derived  from  the  Greek 
root  atiSsr,  Ardor,  was,  as  related  by  Diodonis,  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  Euftathius,  and  Nicander,  given  to  the  Ifle  of  Elba 
on  account  of  its  mines  and  the  furnaces  in  which  the  iron 
was  wrought. 

"  The  Latin  name  Ilua,  or  Ilva,  comes  from  the  Greek  VkSx, 
a  foreft,  of  which  the  people  of  Latium  formed  Sylva,  by 
fabftituting  the  letter  S  for  the  accent,  which  the  Etrufcans 
pronounce  without  an  afpirate.  This  appellation-  was  be- 
llowed upon  Elba,  according  to  my  learned  colleague  Lanzi, 
from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  which  covered  its 
mountainous  foil. 

"  Touching  on  the  name  of  Elba,  the  erudite  Mazocchi, 
who  thinks  with  Maffei,  that  the  Etrufcans  were  a  colony 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  Moabites,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  Hebrew,  exprefling  Erva,  from  the 
nakednefs  of  the  workmen  covered  with  fweat  and  fmokc, 
while  they  toiled  at  the  foundery  in  melting  the  obdurate 
iron." 

Long  before  any  iron  works  were  here  begun,  this  ifland 
was  named  jEtba!ia,from  jJ^tb,  the  fea,  as  in  j¥libiopia,  A  or 
Au,  an  head,  changed  to  Al,  and  la,  territory :  And  ^tbalia 
meant  t  be  fea  bead  territory.— The  Romans  dropt  ^tb,  and 
changed  Al  to  //j  and  la,  as  by  the  table  to  Ua.  Jlua  alfo 
changed  to  Ilva,  Elva,  and  Elba  ;  and  meant  tbe  bead  terri^ 
tory. — But  as  A'Vt  water,  may  by  the  table  vary  to  Au  and  Ua-y 
and  this  laft  be  changed  to  Va  or  Ba,  Elba  may  otherwife 
imply  tbe  water  bead. 

Neither  then  the  m'lnei,  nor  \hc  furnaces,  nor  the  prodigious 
woods }  nor  the  naked  workmen,  fweating,  fraoaking,  and  toil- 
ing in  tbe  fouHdery  of  obdurate  iron ;  nor  t\eu  the  Canaanitts, 
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nor  the  Moahiies  of  Mazoccbi,  feern  to  have  been  aware  that 
they  fliould  one  day  become  etymons  for  the  IJle  of  Elba  ! — But 
thus  have  they  been  conftituted ;  and  to  the  end  of  time, 
there  will  not  be  wanting  fuch  as  indulge  themfelves  in  like 
fanciful  abfurdities.  Inftead,  then,  of  tracing  names  to  their 
roots,  fettling  the  imports  of  their  prefixes  and  poftfixes,  no- 
ting the  variations  of  each  part,  and  comparing  all  with  {y- 
nonymous  words,  we  are  forever  hunting  the  x\d.\c\x\ow%  jingles 
of  languages:  Jingles  which  bear  neither  reference  to  our 
lands,  nor  relation  to  their  features.  Jingles  which  will  never 
rationally  account  for  our  perceptions  of  natural  objefts ;  will 
always,  on  thefe  fubje6ts,  invade  the  provinces  of  probability 
and  truth,  and  will  continually  lead  us  into  hoftility  againll 
the  deliberate  judgment  and  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

I  have,  I  conceive,  afcertained  the  roots  of  thefe  old  words, 
from  ancient  known  terms;  and  have  found  how  they  have 
been  varied  by  the  vowels  for  one  another.  I  have  too  illuft- 
rated  the  principles  of  prefixes,  and -afcertained  the  imports 
of  our  confonants  in  thefe  terms,  by  ihewing>  in  a  variety  of 
inftances,  what  fyllables  were  ufed  for  them  in  fynonymous 
names. — The  poftfixes,  likewife,  as  well  as  the  foregoing 
parts,  I  have  explained,  by  referring  to  tranflations  in  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  words.  In  no  parts  of  thefe  old  names 
have  I  left  you,  reader,  without  giving  reafons  for  their  ufe, 
and  fliewing  how  thefe  appellations  were  originally  formed. 
In  performing  this  talk,  I  have  taken  fuch  names  as  would 
beft  elucidate  my  fubje6l;  and  here  and  there  fuch  as  mufl 
produce  a  future  examination  of  the  topography  and  the  hif« 
tory  of  the  world. 

In  analyzing  words,  writers  in  fome  languages,  whom  I 
omit  to  mention,  h^e  greatly  erred.  What  they  have  ac- 
counted roots  only,  I  fliould  reckon  roots  and  prefixes,  or 
roots  and  poftfixes. — No  one  who  has  written  on  the  fubjeft, 
has  underflood  thefe  old  names.— No  one  has  analyzed  them 
rightly,  and  yet  every  one  attempts  folutions  of  their  imports. 
— The  fubjed  then  of  their  derivations  is  more  diflScult  than 
commonly  imagined,  tho'  its  perplexity  may  often  Up  redu- 
cible by  rules. 
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In  my  laft,  as  well  as  in  my  prefent  work,  I  prepared  the 
reader  to  exped  fome  errors  of  my  own,  in  the  application  of 
my  principles ;  and  I  here  beg  critics  alfo  to  notice  this.  If 
writers  have  univerfally  erred  in  thefe  appellations  (and  I 
know  not  of  one  who  has  not),  my  readers  muft  not  expeft  me 
always  to  fucceed. — Whoever  may  have  hccn  generally  wrong, 
Ihould  confider,  that  the  road  to  truth  muft  have  been  a  dif- 
ficult track  to  difcover. 

After  a  lapfe  of  2  or  3000  years,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
fyftem  of  mythological  fictions,  invented  and  produced  during 
the  reign  of  idolatry,  and  often  miftaken  by  hiftorians  for 
narrated  faftsj  it  was  high  time  to  enquire  how  man  Ihould 
gradually  lofe  his  way,  and  become  enveloped  in  forgetful- 
nefs  and  error  for  fo  many  ages. 

Little  did  I  formerly  conceive  that  the  names  of  people, 
the  names  of  their  fettlements,  and  the  names  of  tlieir  coun- 
tries, were  unknown  to  men  who  had  written  volumes  of 
their  defcription  and  of  their  hiftory, — I  am  often  loft  in 
wonder  at  the  great  acquirements  of  thefe  men  in  the  lan- 
guages, the  manners,  the  cuftoms,  the  arts,  &c.  of  the  an- 
cients— Notwithftanding  this — read  what  is  faid  on  the  im- 
ports of  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  the  Vandals,  the 
Eg)'ptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Amonians,  the  Erythreans, 
the  Cuthites,  8fc.  &c. :  What  is  faid  of  Greece  and  Athens, 
by  ancient  and  modern  writers — what  of  Jerufalera,  and  other 
fcripture  names — what  of  Rome,  Latium,  Italy,  &c, — what 
of  Germany— what  of  France — what  of  Spain — what  of  Eu- 
rope, Afia,  and  Africa. — To  come  home,  read  what  is  faid 
of  Britannia,  of  England,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland. — What, 
reader,  is  known  of  the  names  of  our  counties  ? — Notb'ing.^- 
What  of  our  names  of  pari/bes  ? — Nothing. — What  of  our  own 
names  which  may  happen  to  be  derived  from  the  features  of 
nature? — Nothing. •^From  all  thefe  too  we  have  names  of  al- 
lufion,  of  which  we  know  as  little. — We  know  neither  the 
original  import  of  the  word  city,  nor  of  town,  nor  of  village, 
nor  of  bou/e. — In  fine,  nothing  I  fear  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
old  names  of  all  our  furrounding  objcfts. — We  have  then  ad- 
vanced in  thefe  names  nothing  beyond  tbe  ancients : — Thiy 
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loft  their  imports  through  inattention  and  forgetfulnefs : — IFe 
have  not  recovered  their  meanings,  thro'  our  negligence  in 
proper  refearch  — The  ancients  may  be  faid  to  have  learnt  to 
forget :— -The  moderns  to  have  forgotten  to  learn. 

My  readers  muft  refer  to  a  Gaelic  Diftionary,  for  fome 
words  which  I  have  employed  as  derivatives,  in  the  foregoing 
and  following  pages.-r— My  obligations  to  a  gentleman  or  two ; 
but  particularly  to  one  for  advice,  and  for  corre6ting  ray  in- 
accuracies, muft  not  be  pafied  over  without  my  exprefling 
lincere  thankfulnefs. — But  I  owe  more  to  men  who  compre- 
hend not  the  fubjeft,  and  have  been  defirous  of  controverting 
probable,  and  even  demonftrable,  evidence,  than  to  all  other 
men. — Thefe  have  often  caufed  me  to  review  my  work  y  and 
left  I  fliould  be  accounted  fcornfully  regardlefs  of  their  opi- 
nions, I  have  particularly  attended  to  any  reprefentations 
which  they  have  made,  contrary  to  my  fentiments. 
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ESSAY  I. 


HE  formation,  imports,  and  ufes  of  Celtic  names,  have 
not  been  comprehended  for  centuries  :  They  have  been  the 
occafion  of  introducing  into  writings  a  variety  of  fables  which 
mankind  have  impUcitly  adopted  for  truths  j  and  confe- 
quences  have  been  drawn  from  them,  in  hiftory  and  defcrip- 
tion,  no  better  than  ilie  reveries  of  unfound  judgment. 

To  corrcft  a  long  lift  of  errors  in  the  derivation  of  names ; 
to  give  their  expofitions  compared  with  their  fituations,  and 
with  the  ancient  modes  of  afcertaining  them,  is  the  purpofe 
of  the  prefent  Eifay. 

■^  y^w  general  Rules  for  the  Derivation  of  ancient  Celtic 
Names  of  Places  y  whofe  Imports  have  been  hitherto  un* 
known. 

Settlements  were  uniformly  named  from  their  features  of 
nature  j  but  as  we  are  liable  from  meafurement  only,  erro- 
ueoufly  to  fix  ftations  where  no  claims  from  fituations  appear. 


I  mean  to  give  a  fcTV  rules  for  corapantrg  names  with  local 
circumftances ;  and  by  calling  to  my  aid  the  common  mode 
of  afcertaining  them,  from  remains,  and  from  meafures,  to 
eftablifh  their  fites  xipou  grounds  of  probability,  if  not  of 
certainty. 

Onr  firft  inhabitants  denoted  not  water  by  a  term  for  fire, 
nor  a  valley  by  a  name  for  hill ;  but  gave  every  part  of  na- 
ture an  appropriate  name.  Our  hills  were  without  number, 
and  to  have  given  them  all  diftinguilhing  names  as  heights 
feems  in  a  hrft  view  to  have  been  impoflible  :  To  efFeft  this, 
they  adopted  fhort  roots  which  began  with  vowels :  To  form 
names  from  thefe  which  fhould  become  proper  ones,  letters 
were  prefixed  ^  and  augments  and  diminutives  were  poftfixed 
as  in  the  Eaftern  languages,  and  in  the  prefent  Spanifti  and 
Italian,  "With  thefe  prepofitives  and  poftfixes,  the  original 
roots-  became  proper  names,  were  varied  wherever  neceffary, 
and  yet  were  eafily  known,  from  their  roots,  to  imply  Hill. 
In  time  the  origin  of  thefe  contrivances  for  forming  proper 
names  was  forgotten,  even  by  the  nations  who  invented 
them,  and  according  to  Monf.  Ballet  in  his  Celtic  Didion- 
ary,  their  fignifications  have  been  loft  for  ages. 

The  fame  muft  be  remarked  of  the  names  for  other  fea- 
tures of  nature,  and  in  order  to  fliorten  appellatioas  every 
fyllable  contained  few  letters,  and  generally  denoted  a  word 
ofitfelf. 

The  common  features  of  nature  are  few :  For  the  names  of 
hills,  vallies,  plains,  rivers,  &c.  with  thefe  for  their  fides  or 
borders,  were  all  the  firft  inhabitants  had  to  confer.  They 
<nuft  therefore  in  defeription  have  been  often  recurring  j  but 
on  account  of  their  differing  prefixes  and  pofifixes,  they  oc- 
curred in  various  forms  of  words.  The  terms  however  by 
which  they  were  tranflated  into  other  languages  were  fre- 
quently alike,  and  men  expected  not,  where  hills,  dales, 
plains,  and  rivers  only  were  defcribed,  to  find  particulars, 
the  imports  of  which  referred  not  to  them.  A  fettlemcnt 
named  from  an  hill  mull  therefore  be  tranflated  an  height, 
and  the  augment  or  diminutive,  when  any,  fhews  whether 
it  be  high  or  great,  low  or  little.    Thefe  names  were  thea 


originally  as  landmarks,  although  they  could  not  from  their 
brevity,  defcribe  every  particular  form  of  the  heights. 

In  recent  times  we  have  fuppofed  that  a  feitlement  muft 
have  taken  name  from  its  town  :  But  the  fettlement  was 
formed  and  named  before  the  town  was  built.  The  whole 
fettlement  or  diftrift  was  viewed,  and  the  principal  natural 
feature  gave  name  to  all  the  parts. 

For  more  particular  rules  I  refer  to  my  former  work,  and 
to  the  diredions  in  this  treatlfe  :  But  for  underftanding  the 
changes  of  letters,  and  of  old  words,  I  conceive  that  Lhuyd's 
Arcliaeologia  is  almoft  indifpeufably  neceflary  to  every  ety- 
molosift. 


ESSAY  II. 

Of  the  CELTiE  and  CUMBRI. 

Derivations  of  fiarticular  Names^  ivkofe  Imfiorts  hitherto  wi" 
knoxvn,  are  necejfary  in  this  fVork  to  be  underjiood,  in  order 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  Mode  of  giving  JjifuUations  t» 
Placis,* 

J.  HE  following  effay  is  of  the  greateft  importance,  towards 
elucidating  the  hiftory  of  mankind  :  I  prefent  it,  not  without 
having  fully  compared  its  contents  with  the  fubjeft  it  em- 
braces. The  unfuccefsful  labors  of  the  learned  of  every  age 
on  the  words  Celta  and  Cumbri,  laid  me  under  apprehenfion 
of  failure  in  this  inveftigation.  But  when  I  reflcdcd  that 
fcarcely  one  in  a  thou/and  of  the  imports  of  old  names  had  been 
rightly  rendered ;  and  that  I  had  been  fucccfsful  in  the  expla- 
nations of  names,  as  difficult  as  the  appellations  C^//^  and 
Cutkbri :  When  I  confidered,  that  no  myjlery  attacbed  to  any  old 
appellation ;    that  notwithftanding  old  terms  were  formed  by 

*  This  was  some  time  since  written  for  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
where  il  ;»p|>eaied  ;  I  have  r-'-writtcn  that  paper,  altered  it  considera- 
bly, and  addtd  tu  its  contents. 
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art,  and  contrived  in  a  very  early  age  of  the  world,  thefr  roots 
were  yet  to  be  found  in  Celtic  diftionaries ;  when  I  reflefled 
on  thefe  particulars,  I  faw  no  more  reafon  for  relinquifhing 
my  purfuit  of  thefe  words,  than  there  was  for  abandoning  a 
great  number  of  others,  which  I  have  explained  in  this  and 
my  former  work,  and  which  were  equally  difficult,  and  here- 
tofore confidered  as  forever  loft  in  import. 

The  beft  author  on  the  fubje6t  of  the  Celtes,  fays  General 
Vallancey,  is  "  Monf.  Brigande,  who,  in  1/62,  pubUftied  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  addrejfed  to  the  learned  Academies  cf  Europe, 
under  the  title,  Differtation  fur  les  Celtes  Brigantes,  printed 
at  Breghente  dans  le  Tirol." 

The  following  eflay  is  alfo  on  the  Celts,  lubich  I  here  dedi- 
aate  to  every  one  ivbo  tvill  attend  to  tbti  Jubjefi. 

The  word  Celics  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  nanae  given  in 
the  earlieft  ages,  to  the  defcendants  of  Gomer ;  and  it  hath 
always  been  underftood,  that  this  progeny  peopled  all  Europe. 
11)6  word  has  been  fuppofed  to  imply  horfemen,  warriors, 
men  of  the  woods,  men  with  long  hair,  and  with  tails.  It 
bath  alfo  been  derived  in  mythological  works  from  Celtus 
arfon  of  Hercules  and  Polyphemia-,  and  from  many  other  in- 
applicable and  abfurd  origins. 

An  antiquary  or  hiftorian  defcribes  a  people,  a  country,  or 
place  J  but  the  imports  of  the  names  by  which  thefe  are 
known,  having  been  involved  in  cimmerian  darknefs  almoft 
from,  the  earlieft  ages,  have  continually  been  miftaken  or 
orortted.  I  will  attempt,  therefore,  to  diffipate  this  darknefs. 
If  in  doing  this,  I  can  check  the  mania,  with  which  fancy 
lias  infefted  learned  men  of  all  ages,  in  tracing  delcents,  my 
labour  will  be  fully  compenfated. 

Settlements,  diftri6ts,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  were  in 
the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  named  from  their  principal  fea- 
tures. The  hill,  head,  or  water  border,  in  defcription,  often 
reach  to  a  great  extent,  within  or  beyond  this  hill,  head,  or 
water.  The  Dohuni  of  our  own  country  were  the  ftream  bor- 
derers, from  Dob,  which  in  Gaelic  fignifiesa  ftream ;  and  En, 
varied  to  U71,  border  \srA.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  the  Huiccii, 
{ToraAcba,  a  mound,  bank,  or  border,  varied  as  in  Eboracum, 
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and  in  other  inftances  in  this  book,  to  ^cb,  Ac,  Ec,  and  {c ; 
and  this  to  Uic,  JVic,  and  Week,  which  implies  alfo  border 
land.  And  feme  of  thefe  people  Hved  far  from  the  ftream 
which  gave  them  name.  '£\ie€a7itn  inhabited  land,  far  from 
the  border  of  their  head  which  gave  them  name.  The  Belgae 
of  England,  from  Bel,  border,  and  Ge,  land,  had  inhabitants 
which  refided  far  from  their  borders.  Their  name  was  tranf- 
latcd  Ham,  or  border,  by  the  Saxons,  who  never  underwood 
that  they  were  nearer  related  to  the  Belgse  of  the  Continent, 
than  any  other  nation  of  this  Illand.  Land  on  the  coaft, 
often  gave  name  to  a  great  extent  of  land  in  the  interior. 
Thus  the  head  land  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  borders  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  has  given  rame  to  thefe  kingdoms.  In 
like  manner  the  headland  of  France,  gave  denomination  to 
a  great  part  of  that  kingdom.  But  head  Jands  and  hills  were 
often  defcribed  by  the  fame  terms ^  and  the  hills  on  the  bor- 
ders of  kingdoms,  have  alfo  given  names  to  their  border 
jands. 

Monf.  Brigande  fays,  "  That  it  is  the  univerfal  opinion  of 
all  authors  who  have  written  on  the  origin  of  nations,  that 
the  Celtes  were  the  children  of  Gomer.  This  nation  from 
which  fo  many  others  have  fprung  have  preferved  the  name 
of  their  progenitor,  from  the  moft  early  age  after  the  deluge 
down  to  the  prefent  day."— »Ke  acknowledges  that  it  is  eafier 
to  find  an  etjTvialogy  for  the  name  Celts,  than  to  prove  it  be 
a  true  one ;  and  he  renders  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  Galelta, 
"  Thrust  out  at  a  distance,  pusHEi)  forwa,rd."  The 
Greek  and  Latin,  he  fays,  offer  no  refoyrce  for  tliis  ety- 
mology. 

But  ithc  word  Ccltc^  or  Celta,  4«  derived  from  Col  or  Cal, 
an  head,  and  this  changes  to  Gal,  Cel,  and  Kel:*  Ce,  Ge,  and 
Te,  are  in  various  inflances,  land  :  The  Celtie  were  confe- 
quently  the  Headiaiidcrs.  The  Etymons  "  Tbruji  out  at  a  dif" 
tance  or  pujbed  forwards,"  come  as  near  the  truth,  as  any  terms 
taken  from  the  words  of  our  common  language,  and  having 
no  dired  reference  to  the  features  of  nature,    which  could 

*  ^<i  in  Kellin^rnn  and  Kellcrton.  In  Kelts  Rins,  n  mountaiiiouc 
pidge,  »uU<K%r  .places. 
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have  been  produced. — But  the  word  Head  or  End  here,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  inftances  which  follow,  are  fo  evi- 
dently meant  by  it,  in  the  names  of  fo  many  head  lands ;  and 
its  derivation  from  Col,  an  head,  is  fo  diredt  and  plain,  that 
I  wonder  fome  one  had  not  difcovered  its  applicability.  But 
authors  have  never  looked  to  the  globe  and  its  names  for  the 
language  of  nature ;  and  taking  for  granted,  what  wanted 
proof,  contented  themfelves  with  fuppofing  men  gave  names 
to  places,  inftead  of  places  having  given  thera  thefe  very 
names. 

MoTif.  Pczron,  on  the  Celtcs,  miflaking  the  root  of  Cal,  in 
the  name  CeJta,  fuppofes  it  to  mean  an  harbor  or  port,  which 
lignifies,  he  fays,  the  fame  with  the  Celta.  He  is  correft  in 
the  fpelling  of  the  fyllable ;  but  knows  not  the  word,  nor 
from  whence  it  came.  He  elfewhere,  however,  contradifts 
himfelf,  and  fuppofes  "  Celta  and  GauV  to  imply  powerful, 
valiant,  and  valorous.  The  Greeks  he  fays  gave  the  name 
Galatae  to  the  Gauls  3  but  the  Celta,  at  leaft  a  part  of  them* 
he  ftates,  were  called  Cimbrians  and  Cimmerians.  The  word 
C'lmhri,  he  inapplicably  derives  from  the  Latin  Cimbcr,  and 
this  from  Kimber  and  Kimper;  which  from  the  Celtic,  he 
tranflates  warrior.  He  aflerts  that  a  very  ancient  colony  (no 
one  ever  knew  when)  gave  name  to  the  Cirabric  Cherfonefus : 
But  he  gives  no  proof,  except  that  the  Celtes  have  been  ac- 
counted Cimmerians.  He  adopts  the  abfurdity  that  indivi- 
dual men  gave  names  to  nations ;  and  he  labours  fo  much,  to 
trace  and  hx  Celtic  colonies,  without  knowing  who  the  Celts 
■were,  that  you  can  rely  on  no  premifes  which  he  aflumes.— 
"  From  the  word  Cal,  an  harbor,  or  Calis,  the  Romans  he 
conceives  formed  Partus  Iccius,  or  Partus  It'tus ;  but  he  knew 
not  (ivbat  our  o-ivn  authors  nvcre,  and  are  now  aljo,  unacquainted 
lu'iib)    the  import  of  Calis,   nor  Iccius,*    Of  the  firft,  the 

*  In  Brome's  Life  of  Somner  is  the  foUowins:  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  place,  and  tliis  single  quotation  will  shew  my  reader  how 
little  our  old  antiquaries  knew  of  names,  and  how  much  we  may  he 
indebted  for  clearer  ideas  upon  these  subjects  of  antiquity,  to  the  re- 
covery of  their  imports. 

"  But  I  proceed  to  tell  you  the  next  labour  of  Mr.  Somner,  which 
was  a  dissertation  de  Portu  Tccio.  For  examining  the  expedition  of 
Cesar  into  Britain,  he  found  hy  his  own  account,  that  his  first  voyag« 
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endmg  fs  means  liitld  or  lozv;  and  Ic  or  //  is  alfo  an  Aimoric 
t3r  Celtic  diminutive.  Hence  Calh  or  Calais  implies  the  little, 
port,  and  Partus  Lcitcs  the  fame.  What  he  fays  of  Portugai 
is  more  reafonable,  but  he  miftakes  Lufitama  and  Lijhoti. 

The  word  Head  or  End  then  in  the  cafes  u-c  have  men- 
tiooed,  is  the  tranflation  cf  Col,  Gal,  €el,  or  Kel,  and  is  aUo 
fo  of  Cat,  Gill,  &c.  in  Calcedoriy  in  Galicia,  in  Galata,  a  fub* 
urb  of  Conftantinople,  and  in  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name 
©f  Phocis,  in  Gallewcy,  ia  Galway,  in  Colophon,  in  Cal^e.,  in 
Calabria,  and  in  CaUpoUs,  now  Galipelis. 

Let  us  trace  this  name  to  Iberia,  in  which  we  fliall  fpeak 
of  Celt  Iberia,  Lufitania,  Efpana,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Spain,  fay  authors,  "  Was  early  called  Iberia,  from  Mount 
Caucafus,  or  from  the  river  Iberus  j  but  the  Ancients  confi- 
dered  that  part  from  the  P)Tannees  to  Calpe,  Iberia  j  and  yet 
thefe  authors  affert  that  the  true  Iberia  was  that  part  called 
Celt-Iberia,  aanied  from  a  body  of  Celts  fettling  in  it, 
bounded  by  tl>c  Iberus."  The  fame  authors  derive  Iberia 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Heber,  or  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  or 
Phoenician  Ehra  or  Ibra,  which  in  tie  Angular  implies  paf- 
fage,  in  the  plural,  bounds  or  limits.  It  appears  they  fiate 
that  the  Phoenicians  called  Spain,  Spanija,  or  Sphanija,  frooa 
Sbapau  or  Span,  a  rabbit,  as  it  abounded  with  rabbits  i 

beg;an  from  a  port  of  tbe  AJorim,  from  whence  was  the  shortest  pas- 
sage into  Brilaii>.  Aitd  %vherp  he  took  ship  the  second  time  (whicli  t>j- 
tJ(-scrip«ion  appears  to  be  the  same  place}  he  expressly  called  Pirrttu 
iccius.  Men  of  learning  were  not  agreed  in  the  site  of  this  haven. 
Mr.  Camden  and  Ortelius,  thought  it  to  be  H^itsan.  Raiinundu? 
Marlian,  and  Adrian  Junius,  lielieved  it  the  same  with  Caliiis.  i/ttc. 
Cheffletius  for  lire  honor  of  his  master  the  King  of  Spain,  would  hav.e 
it  iMardike  in  FJ;inders.  But  Mr.  Somner  fixes  it  at  Cessoriacunt, 
now  liolngne;  wherein  he  was  followed  by  Satison,  &c.  Of  later  wri- 
ters, Adrian  Valesius  coi>cludes  it  to  be  EitapUs,  nigh  Bologne.  Tlw 
noble  Dit-Fresne  and  M.  Uaudrand  restore  it  to  JVtt<,an  or  IVilsnut, 
An<l  Mf.  Halley  conjectures  it  was  near  Calais- Clxfts,  either  Ainble- 
teuse  on  the  one  side,  or  Calais  on  the  other.*  Other  critics  in.iy 
suspend  their  judgment,  till  tl«ey  see  this  dVicourse  of  Mr.  Somner, 
which  deserves  to  be  fairly  puhlisht.  The  MS.  bears  tHls  title.  A 
Discourse  of  Portus  Iccius,  wherein  the  late  conceits  uf  Chiffietiut  vx 
Ills  Topographical  Discourse  are  examined  and  refuted  :  'I'lie  judgmpr.t 
of  Cluverius  concerning  the  same  port  asserted  and  embraced,  and  th>^ 
true  site  thereof  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  fVilliam  Sumner'' 

*  Sec  Dr.  Ilallcy  on  this,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&icns. 
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Of  the  derivation  Pajfage,  or  Bounds  and  Limits,  I  fcall 
omit  the  examination. 

LusiTANiA  is  derived  by  fome  authors  from  its  herbage ; 
but  generally  from  Luz,  an  almond  ;  or  from  Liiz  and  Tani 
or  Tana,  an  almond  and  fig  ! 

Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Cynefii  inhabited  the  coaft  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Ceitee  the  interior. — Tbefe  aie  the  fables  con- 
cerning Spain  and  Portugal. 

Iberia  comes  from  Av  the  fea  or  water,  changed  to  Iv,  as 
in  the  hcl ;  or  to  lb,  as  in  the  Ibber  or  Iber.  Er  means  bor- 
der, point,  end,  &c. ;  and  la  territory,  and  this  included 
all  Spain.  To  this  Celt  was  added.  The  promontory  of  Ga- 
licia,  was  otherwife  called  Promontorium  Celticum.  The  word 
Col  is  head ;  it  is  written  Cal  and  Gal  in  the  inftances  before 
cited,  and  in  this  headland.  A  is  often  written  E,  and  is 
called  the  changeable  vowel.  Hence  then  Cal  became  Cel  or 
Kel,  and  meant  head,  hill,  or  end ;  as  the  end  of  this  very 
headland  proves.  The  fyllable  Ic  takes  a  7"  in  Tic ;  as  Ir  or 
Jre,  land,  takes  a  Tin  Ceantire,  an  headland.  Promontorium 
Celticum  is  tranflated  Cape  Finifterre,  or  the  Land's  End  ; 
And  Celt  in  Celticum,  the  head  at  fea,  or  the  end  at  land, 
took  its  name  from  its  iituation.  The  Celtici  of  Spain  were 
therefore  named  from  this  head  or  end ;  and  not  from  a  Celtic 
people,  fuppofed  to  have  given  name  to  this  country.  Galida 
cornes  from  Gal,  an  head ;  Ic,  is  border  land,  or  a  diminu- 
tive ;  and  la,  territory.  But  to  return,  Celt-lberia  from  the 
above  is  the  Water  Border,  Head  Territory.*  It  is  faid  by  all 
writers,  that  Arragon  was  Celt  Iberia  ;  but  tho'  this  country 
were  a  part,  Arragon  is  not  a  tranflation  of  it. 

The  alfertion  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Cynefii  inhabited  the 
fea  coaft,  and  the  Celtici  the  interior,  is  without  foundation. 
The  word  Cyn  implies  head,  Es  is  water  and  here  fea,  and 
the  Cynefii  were  the -dwellers  at  the  water  or  fea  head.  But 
we  have  proved  that  the  Celtici  were  dwellers  at  the  fame 
water  head,  and  therefore  they  were  the  fame  people. 

*  Celt-lheria  is  I  fear  allipil  to  Gnlliu  Celtica.  It  can  only  I  think 
be  placed  in  dictionaries  of  impkopt.k  names. 
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EspANA,  IsrANA,  Of  HisPANA,  h  derived  from  Is,  water< 
3"^  in  Island,  (water  or  fea  land),  as  in  tlie  Isis,  or  the  I/cJ, 
Pan  is  a  variation  of  Pe?!,  an  head,  as  Ham  is  of  Hem,  bor- 
der j  fo  that  Effana  is  a  tranllation  of  Cynes;  and  the  rabbits 
gave  name  to  their  kohs  only,  and  not  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Herbage  of  Lusitania  has  been  miftaken  for  the 
counlryj  and  the  figs  and  almonds  for  the  land  they  grow 
upon.  Lufitania  comes  from  Z,05,  a  tail  or  end;  Tan,  land; 
and  la,  country ;  and  when  compared  to  Europe,  means  the 
Land's  End  Territory.  Lxjhon  alfo  comes  from  Los,  and  de- 
fcribes  the  fea  point  of  this  fettlement :  The  word  Bon  is  a 
variation  of  Fonn  land,  or  high  land. 

PoHTUGAL  comes  from  G&l,  a  head  point  or  end ;  and  Port 
(of  which  Portu  in  the  Gaelic  would  be  the  plural)  is  not 
difficult.  It  may  be  a  bank  or  a  road;  and  when  applied 
to  a  ftream,  it  may  be  rendered  the  water  road  or  port : 
And  Portu  may  be  the  ports ;  but  if  fo,  Portugal  will  imply 
the  Ports  Head  Land. 

Gaul.  I  mufl  now  carry  my  colonifts  into  France :  Gallia 
comes  from  Gal,  an  head  as  before,  and  la,  territory.  In 
like  manner  Gailia,  or  Galia,  in  the  Gaelic,  implies  an  head 
piece;  and  this  proves  beyond  a  poflibility  of  a  doubt,  that 
Gal  in  Gallia  is  head. 

Authors  fay  that  it  isdemonftrated,  next  to  a  mathematical 
certainty,  that  this  country  was  peopled  by  Comer's  pofterity. 
From  Gomer  they  fay  came  the  Cumari  or  Cumbri,  which  are 
the  feme  as  the  Celtcs :  Let  us  examine  this  before  we  pro- 
ceed. 

Let  Cau,  a  mountain  or  head  (which  often  changes  to  Cal 
and  Gal,  when  it  takes  another  fyllable),  be  changed  \oCav, 
and  this  to  Cam,  as  in  the  Cambri,  and  into  Cum  or  Cym, 
as  in  the  Cumbri  or  Cymbri :  Thefe  changes  will  be  the  fame 
in  analogy  with  Tau,  Tav,  and  Tarn;  words  for  the  fea,  for 
water,  or  for  ftream,  derived  from  Tamb  o\  Tav :  And  the 
fyllables  Cium  or  Cum  will  in  compofition  imply  the  fame  as 
Cdu,  Pal,  or  Gal,  ahead,  hill,  point,  or  end.  But  as  Jl, 
high,  takes  a  D  in  Dal,  a  Dale,  and  f'in  Fale;  fo  Cav, 
Cam,  and  Cum  will  be  found  often  to  imply  a  cavity  or  hoi' 
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low :  And  thus  the  roots  of  words  for  depths,  are  fometiraes 
derived  from  thofe  for  heights. 

A  Combe  (often  written  Cwtn  and  Cum)  is  a  corner,  a  val- 
ley, or  bottom,  furrounded  on  every  fide  except  one,  by  a 
ridge  of  hill  land.  The  word  Cuhhar,  or  Cumnr,  is  corner. 
But  inftead  of  a  raifed  corner  or  height,  conceive  a  fimilar 
hollow :  The  word  Cum,  or  Combe,  will  mean  this  hollow  r 
The  fyllable  Jr  may  be  border  land  ;  and  fo  may  Ic  or  Tic  in 
Celtica.  In  Devon  there  is  a  Combe,  which  has  feveral  others 
terminate  in  it.  Thefe  lands  are  called  the  Cumari.  In  like 
manner  the  word  Cel  may  fometimes  imply  a  bottom  ih 
names ;  and  the  Celiici  and  Cumari  may  be  fuppofed  the  fame 
people : — But  in  this  we  have  deceived  ourfelves :  For  the 
common  features  of  nature  originally  gave  the  fame  names  to 
different  and  diftant  places  j  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  were 
not  neceflarily,  perhaps  not  likely  to  be,  allied  to  the  other 
on  account  of  thefe  names,  nor  on  account  of  any  agreement 
in  their  languages. 

I  have  proved  that  the  features  of  Spain  gave  name  to  the 
Celtes  of  that  country.  I  muft  now  fpeak  of  the  Cymbri.  Tht 
Romans  expreffed  the  word  Cumari,  by  Cambri  or  Cimbri. 
There  are  feveral  headlands  or  corners,  which  are  faid  to  have 
taken  names  from  the  Cumbri.  Thefe  are  enumerated  in  our 
diftionaries  of  f>ro/>er  names ;  and  from  thefe  I  will  feleft 
Cimbria,  a  part  of  Denmark  ;  and  which  takes  the  namft 
Cimbrica  Cberfonefus. — This  name  is  fomething  like  Gallia  CeL 
#?Vfl  in  rhetorical  analogy.  The  point  of  land  which  gave 
thefe  Cimbri  name  is  Jutland:  You  can  fcarcely  feleft  a  point 
of  land  which  anfwers  better  to  its  old  name:  Its  ne^  name 
is  a  tranflation  of  the  old  one.  Jutland  gave  name  to  the  Jut- 
landeis;  and  the  Cumar,  or  corner  land,  gave  name  to  the 
old  Cumari.  I  will  multiply  no  further  proofs,  that  the  par- 
ticular fhape  and  other  circumftances  of  the  lands  gave  names 
to  places  for  the  prefent.  We  know  very  little  of  the  origi- 
nal peopling  of  the  world.  But  when  the  firft  inhabitants 
fettled  in  Cambrica  Cherfonefus  they  became  Cimbri,  or  Jut- 
landf^rs;  and  were  not  thus  called,  before  theyiixed  their  re- 
fidence   in  Jutland. — And  I    hope   that  fanciful   Englifli, 
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Scotch,  and  Irifti  Authors  wiU  examine  how  this  conclufion 

18  obtained-  .     . 

I  have  flie^X-n  that  the  lands  of  Spain  gave  name  to  its  in- 
habitants the  Cehn,  and  not  the  inhabitants  to  the  lands,  as 
authors  ancient  and  modern,  from  not  underftanding  the  im- 
ports of  words,  have  fuppofed.     I  (hall  now  prove  the  fame 
of  Gaul     I  have  {hewn  that  Gal  in  Gahcra,  and  Cel,  or  kel, 
in  Cclt.a,  were  the  fame.     That  the  fyllable  /.  m  Gahcra 
takes  a  Tin  Celtka.     The  fyllable  Gal,  taken  fmgly.  became 
by  pronunciation  Gaul,  but  the  word  Cel  taking  the  letter  T 
from  the  following  fyllable  in  Celiica    became  C./^    The 
Celt,  and  Gauls  might  therefore  be  the  fame  men  in  the  fame 
kingdom.    The  end  of  the  Continent  was  not  only  Spam ; 
nor  did  this  kingdom  contain  all  its  headlands.     G.//^  con- 
tained  alfo  much  head-land  ;  and  its  derivation  from  Cal,  or 
Gal,  a  bead,  is  as  reafonably  inferred  from  its  figure    runmng 
on  the  N.  W.  and  on  the  N.  with  the  fea,   as  the  land  m 

^^I  have  faid  that  a  part  of  the  coaft  of  France  was  confidered 
«  an  end  or  head  of  the  Continent  5  but  fome  of  this  coaft 
was  low,  and  fome  added  by  time  at  the  mouth  of  its  rivers 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  Belgse  lived  on  the  borders  of  he 
Rhine,  and  the  name  reached  the  coaft.  The  border  in  the 
Netherlands  was  low.  and  was  called  L^  Land  The  Ind 
of  Holland  lay  underneath  banks,  and  was  rendered  hollow 
land.  The  word  Bel  might  imply  a  high  or  a  low  border  or 
mouth  from  its  root;  and  from  hence,  or  from  fome  other 
names  of  thefe  territories,  thefe  trandations. 

Gallta  then  came  from  Gal,  an  head  or  end,  and  /cz,  tern 
tory  The  Celta,  Celiid,  Gain,  Cumari,  or  Cumbr:,  were 
dwellers  within  the  dominions  to  which  thefe  heads  or  ends 
gave  names;  and  the  evidence  that  they  were  peopled  by 
Gomer-s  pofterity,  tho'  extremely  probable,  does  not  amount  to 
a  mathematical  certainty. 

Let  us  put  Gual  for  Gaul  and  we  fhall  have  Gualha  ox 
Wallia,  "Which  will  alfo  mean  the  head  territory  :  And  it  I0, 
Wales  will  imply  the  heads,  and  will  be  very  appropriately 
named.    Its  inhabitants  then,   from  what  is  before  faid  ot 
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Jutland,  gained  their  name  as  Welclmen,  only  from  poffeflTing 
this  country,  anifrom  no  other  caufe. 

The  names  Celt  and  Gaul  being  the  fame,  it  follows  that 
the  difference  between  the  words  Celtica  and  Gallia  is  la  and 
lea,  or  Ic—We  know  that  la  means  territory  or  land ;  and 
Ic  means  border  land  in  various  inftances.  It  has  been  plainly 
proved  that  Gallia  was  the  name  of  the  whole  country ;  and 
Belgica,  Celtica,  Aquitania,  &c.  were  denominations  of  its 
parts.  In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  or  foon  after,  Gallia  was 
tautologically  prefixed  to  Belgica,  to  Celtica,  to  Aquitania,  &c. 

Spain  has  been  called  Efpana,  and  was  derived  as  before, 
mentioned.  In  like  manner  Scotland  was  named  Efcotia, 
in  which  Es  is  water.  Cot  is  hill,  and  la  country ;  and  Efcotia, 
or  Scotla7id  implies  the  water  hill  or  high  land : — The  Scoti^ 
the  water  hill  or  highlanders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  points  of  lands  in  Scotland  were  de- 
nominated PicTS.  The  word  Pid  is  written  Pight,  in  Pigbt 
Land,  otherwife  named  Pentland,  the  northernmoft  corner  of 
Scotland.  The  H  being  dropped,  as  in  many  other  words, 
this  term  became  Pigt,  and  by  the  change  of  G  to  C,  was 
written  Pid.;  hence  Pight  Land,  was  alfo  PiB  Land,  as  well 
as  Pent  Land.  P  is  called  convexity  by  writers  on  the  powers 
of  letters,  as  in  Pic,  Peac,  &c. ;  and  hence  P  prefixed  to  Ic^ 
which  may  be  accounted  land  will  become  Pic,  and  mean 
head  or  point  land,  or  perhaps  head  land  point.  In  like 
manner  Pight,  Pigt,  or  P/V?,  having  for  its  root  Ic,  may  be 
written  Pic;  and  this  takes  a  Tto  ftrengthen  the  found  of 
the  fyllable  J  and  hence  Pifl  means  the  point  land  ;  and  the 
Pi^s,  the  point  landers ;  or  dwellers  on  the  borders,  or  pro- 
jeSing  corners  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  and  Pidts,  as  well  as 
the  Welfh  then,  took  their  names  from  their  own  lands  j 
this  being  the  cafe  their  early  hiftories  are  fo  many  fables,  ari- 
fmg  from  the  ignorance  of  their  writers,  who  in  hunting  for 
names  and  inhabitants  abroad,  have  forgotten  to  look  to  their 
lands  and  to  their  population  at  home  for  thefe  very  people. 

Having  taken  my  reader  by  the  hand  and  led  him  out  of 
Cimmerian  darknefs,  I  will  next  fhew  him  the  roads  which 
anciently  trcverfed  the  kingdom,  and  relate  to  him  the  de-. 
rivations  which  have  been  ufually  given  them. 
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ESSAY  III. 

CyMe  NAMES  0/ OLD  ROADS,  l^c. 


T. 


HE  appellation  WatUng-JIreet,  fays  Mr.  Whitaker,  has 
baffled  the  powers  of  etymology,  and  it  feems  that  the  names 
oi  other  o\di  roads  have  been  as  little  underftood.  The  word 
Acba,  written  Acb,  Ak,  and  Ac,  as  in  Achraannum,  now 
Bath,  and  in  the  Akeman-ftreet,  is  Gaelic  for  a  head,  a 
mound,  bank,  border,  ridge,  &c.  The  letters  B.  F.  and  M. 
were  anciently  written  for  each  other.  Fonn  Gaelic,  for  land, 
became  therefore  in  compofition  Vonn  and  Mojin ;  and  this 
laft  was  written  Mon  and  Man.  Hence  as  a  raifed  road,  the 
Akeman  muft  be  rendered  the  bank  or  ridge  land,  or  way ; 
and  our  modern  name  of  raifed  roads,  Ridgeway,  is  a  j  uft 
tranflation  of  this  word. 

A  Gaelic  word  for  land  was  often  their  term  for  road  or 
way,  as  in  the  above  inftance.  Thus  alfo  Co/an  is  a  foot  path; 
in  which  Cos  is  foot,  and  An  a  variation  of  En,  land.  la 
Armin  flreet,  the  fyllable  Arm  is  Gaelic  for  army,  and  In  is 
land,  which  is  alfo  road  j  and  Armin  means  the  army  road, 
or  military  way. 

But  the  word  Acb,  Ake,  or  Ac  was  varied  to  Oc  and  Ic  in 
the  names  of  places.  The  Ikeni  recovered  much  land  from 
the  fea  by  embankments,  and  thefe  with  the  lakes  on  their 
fides  were  the  principal  features  of  this  flat  country.  Ic  may 
imply  an  head,  a  bank,  and  alfo  dyke.  En  is  land ;  and  the 
Iceni  from  fituation  and  improvement,  may  be  rendered  the 
head  landers,  or  the  bank  or  dyke  landers.  Thefe  people 
were  alfo  called  Cenimanni,  from  Ceann,  an  head,  or  from 
Cen  or  Ken,  a  variation  of  Can,  a  lake ;  and  Mann,  under- 
ftood as  above.  They  were  therefore  head-landers,  dike- 
landers^  or  lake-landers,   from  their  country  lying  on  an 
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head,  and  abounding  with  dykes  and  lakes  on  their  fides ; 
and  being  the  principal  features  of  their  country. 

We  are  told  by  all  our  writers,  that  the  Iccningjlreet  means 
tie  Road  to  the  Iceni;  and  that  the  Walling- /ireet  implies  the 
Road  to  Ireland.  In  like  noanner  the  Akemann-Jireet  has  been 
rendered  "  Tbe  Road  of  the  Men  of  Aches,"  becaufe  it  led  to 
Achemannura,  or  Bath.  But  all  thefe  are  fables^  and  fhould 
be  placed  in  mythological  dictionaries. 

We  have  feveral  Icening-ftreets,  as  well  as  Watling  flreets, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this  term  obtained  in 
roads  not  leading  to  the  Iccni.  But  from  authors  taking  for 
granted,  that  tbe  Icening-Jlreet  implied  tbe  road  to  the  Iceni, 
various  are  the  opinions,  and  many  are  the  difquifitions,  upon 
the  right  and  the  wrong  Icening-ftreets  j  and  the  fame  rauft 
be  noted  of  our  Watling-ftreets. 

It  happens  that  the  word  Ich  or  Ic,  which  changes  to  UiCf 
Vic,  and  JVic,  as  I  have  heretofore  fliewn,  is  rendered  in 
Saxon  diftionaries,  by  Sinus  and  Ripa.  It  will  therefore  fol- 
low tliat  this  road  was  not  in  Saxon  times,  if  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  peculiarly  marked  for  its  regular  con- 
ftruftion.  To  Iken  this  people  poftfised  Yld,  or  Old,  to  fliew 
that  it  was  then  generally  a  difufed  or  old  road.  In  render- 
ing this  name,  there  feems  at  lirft  fight  fome  difficulty,  from 
the  road  being  defcribed  a  low  track  way ;  whereas  in  fome 
places  it  is  a  raifed  road  :  But  this  and  other  difficulties  will 
difappear,  when  it  Ihall  be  known,  that  the  fyllable  Ick  was 
confidered  by  the  Saxons  as  a  term  for  road;  and  was  tl}e 
root  of  Ryk  in  Rykcnyld,  or  the  old  road  land. 

The  WATLING- STREET. 

yiiib  is  Gaelic  for  an  hill  or  ridge ;  but  this  becomes  Alt 
in  the  compofition  of  names,  as  in  Ait-caXf  the  name  of  a 
mountain  3  and  as  Ai  was  pronounced  fometixnes  as  £,  at 
other  times  as  I;  and  further  as  the  /  in  Ai  was  fometimes 
dropped.  Ait  became  //  and  Et,  as  in  Etna,  and  often  Ed  and 
Id,  as  in  Ida ;  and  in  fome  inftances  Ad  and  At,  as  in  Atlas. 
And  all  thefe  variatioas  may  eafily  be  traced  in  names  of 
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places,  which  are  derived  from  the  bills  on  which  they  lie. 
But  as  from  the  above,  L  became  Uic,  Fic,  and  IFic,  fo  here 
Et,  Ed,  ice.  will  become  Uet,  JVet,  Wit,  JVed,  IVid,  Wad, 
&c.  5  and  places  on  ridges  or  hills  took  in  numberlefs  in- 
itances  tbefe  prenomens.  But  thefe  fyllables  afpirated,  were 
often  written  Whet,  Whit,  Wbed,  and  IVb'td.  The  name  of 
a  pariih  in  Devon  is  IFbitJlone,  A  hill  which  gave  name  to 
this  diftrid  is  named  Wadaldon.  Wad,  a  hill  or  ridge,  in  this 
pariih  became  in  time  Whit,  and  Don,  ftcne.  Wadaldon,  from 
Wad,  a  hill  or  ridge,  Al,  high,  and  Don,  land,  implies  the 
high  ridge  land  :  Wbitjione,  the  hill  or  ridge  land ;  and  the 
pariih  lies  on  a  high  and  fteep  ridge.  We  have  leen  what 
Wad  implies  in  the  ridge  of  Whitftonc ;  and  as  Wad  and  Wat 
are  the  fame  in  compofition  of  old  names,  we  Hiall  next  fee 
what  this  laft  means  in  Watlington,  in  Oxfordfiiire.  It  is 
very  unlucky  that  thelKENiiTG  and  wMheWATLiNG-SxREET 
fliould  run  thro'  this  pariih  :  For  it  cannot  take  its  name  from 
the  Road  to  Ireland;  but  it  takes  its  appellation  from  being 
fituated  on  and  near  the  Chiltern  hills.  Wat  therefore  means 
the  ridge,  Lin  or  Ling  implies  line,  and  Ton,  land  ;  and  Wat' 
lington  means  the  ridge  line  land.  WatUng,  the  ridge  line, 
or  ridge  way,  inilead  of  the  Road  to  Ireland. 

The  chief  Watling-ilreet  was  a  very  highly  raifed  road, 
and  ran  from  Kent  to  the  Roman  fettlcments  of  North  Wales, 
1  have  ihewn,  that  old  roads  took  names  from  their  forma- 
tion, their  iituation,  and  ufes.  In  ancient  times  nations  vi- 
ii ted  not,  except  to  w:»r  againil  each  other;  and  no  roads 
were  made  for  accommodating  enemies.  Watling-flreet  was 
called  Wateling,  and  perhaps  WadcUng-^rtzi :  To  ihew  that 
thefe  names  obtained  put  Gu  for  W,  and  Tb  for  T  or  D;  and 
Wateling  or  Wadeling  will  become  Guetheling.  Al  and  El  often 
in  compoiition  imply  high,  and  Ing,  from  In,  land,  is  here 
Way ;  and  hence  the  Guetheling,  as  termed  by  Richard,  im- 
plies the  high  Ridge  Way,  or  the  high  Dyke  Way ;  and  theifi 
with  the  Ridge  Way  as  before,  are  the  names  which  this  road 
obtained  in  its  courfe  thro'  the  kingdom.  Time  alters  not 
old  names ;  and  at  this  day  they  remain  the  feme  as  here 
tneirtioned.    From  more  recent  connections  with  our  filler 
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kingdom  we  have  added  a  new  one — The  Road  to  Ire- 
land ! — which  we  have  nv'ifely  fuppofed  to  be  a  tranflatlonof 
the  old  appellation. 

The  FOSSE-WAY,  and  the  PORT-WAY. 

I  need  not  give  a  derivation  of  the  firfl  name.  The  Port- 
Way,  from  Pert,  a  bank^  &c.  means  the  bank  or  raifed  road. 

The  MAIDEN  WAY. 

The  Maiden  Way  feems,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  faid  of  the  Wat- 
ling-ftreet,  to  have  baffled  the  powers  of  etymology,  and  its 
import  is,  after  all  our  differtations  on  the  fubjeft,  ioiaUy 
unknown.  We  have  had  in  all  cafes  every  thing  faid  by 
learned  men,  except  what  is  explanatory  of  our  terms,  in  the 
derivation  of  names  j  and  my  reader  need  not  wonder  at  their 
failures  in  explaining  this  road. 

I  have  fliewed  that  in  corapofition  Jit  may  be  hill,  head, 
or  ridge ;  and  Aid  muft  alfo  be  the  fame.  The  prefix  M  has 
the  power  of  JS,  P,  or  V,  and  hence  Maid  is  in  compofition 
hill.  The  fyllable  En  is  land,  and  Maiden,  in  Maiden  Cajlle, 
will  be  the  hill  land,  or  hill  camp.  The  Maideii,  as  a  way, 
will  imply  the  Ridge,  or  High  Way. 

We  have  fevcral  other  old  names  of  roads  >  but  they  are 
all  refolvable  from  like  principles. 


ESSAY  IV. 

Of  the  ROMAN  and  ENGLISH  MILES. 

V^NE  thoufand  paces  have  been  confidered  a  mile ;  but  the 
paces  of  tall  men  being  longer  than  thofe  of  lliorter  fize,  and 
the  Romans  being  lefs  in  ftature  than  the  ancient  Britons,  the 
tnile  of  the  former  was  lefs  than  that  of  the  latter.    It  ap- 
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pears,  that  the  miles  of  the  itinerary  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
oar  prefent  miles,  and  we  may  Inppofe  that  the  Romans 
obliged  Britifli  artifts  to  furvey  the  roads;  and  that  the  fame, 
meafurcs  have  obtained  thro'  the  fubfeqiient  ages  to  the  prefent  time- 
Hifiorians,  however,  and  Jacob's  Law  Diftionary,  would  per- 
fuadc  us  that  in  more  recent  times,  the  meafures  of  England 
were  very  uncertain .  Nations  regulated  meafures  of  length  it- 
is  faid  by  parts  of  the  human  body ;  as  by  the  palm,  the  hand, 
the  fpan,  the  foot,  the  cubit,  the  ulna  (or  arm,  ell)  the 
pace>  and  the  fathom :  But  as  thefe  dimenlions  were  dif- 
ferent, in  men  of  different  proportions,  Henry  1  ft  com- 
manded the  Ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  anfwers  to  our  yard, 
to  be  reckoned  by  the  length  of  his  own  arm  ;  and  hia  otlier  di- 
menfions  of  length  were  confequently  divided  from  thence." 
I.muft  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  very  ftrange  account;  and 
very  lucky  it  ivas  that  this  king  bad  an  arm  exaSly  of  the  old 
flandard  length  ! 

I  refer  my  reader  to  Mr,  Reynolds's  Antoninus  for  the  an- 
dent  meafures  of  our  roads.  I  have  juft  added  the  above  to 
xecommend  his  diifertation  on  this  fubjed. 


ESSAY  VI.        ^ 
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HAVE  now  Ihortly  given  my  reader  the  principles  on 
which  the  original  inhabitants  muft  have  proceeded  in  naming 
their  lands.  They  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  given  appella- 
tions without  defign,  capricioufly,  as  at  the  prefent  day.  But 
old  names  decide  this  point  indifputably,  and  prove  what  I' 
have  aflerted.  From  the  Eaft,  Europe  was  peopled  in  an  early 
age;  and  from  eaftern  languages,  the  original  method  of 
forming  old  names  for  fettlemcnts,  muft  have  originated  at  a» 
early  a  period.  1  have  therefore  little  more  to  add  on  this  head 
tlian  this  •.-—That  names  outlive  ages,  and  that  improper  new 
ones  have  been  the  ephemera  of  the  day,  and  have  univer-* 
fally  gi\  pn  way  to  the  old,  and  more  appropriate  appellations. 
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We  are,  I  fear,  fcarcely  far  enough  advanced  in  fefearcb, 
either  to  demand,  or  admit,  all  which  Ihould  be  affumed  on  this 
ibbjeft.  I  have  dated  that  pofttixes  were  generally  augments 
or  diminutive?;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  where  no 
letters  vrere  fuperEuous,  that  tiie  prefixes,  originally  in  the 
language  of  the  features  of  nature,  as  m  the  eaftern  hai-» 
guages,  were  expreflive  in  defcription. 

In  the  Hebrew  we  arc  informed  what  their  fervilea  iin* 
plied ;  but  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  more  than  we  at 
prefent  know,  is  meant  by  our  confonant  prefixes  :  Aceor- 
dingly, 

R  is  fai<J  to  imply  imirm  and  eontinuiiy.  Its  alphabetical 
name  is  Ruh,  which  implies  a  road  or  way.  To  An  or  Jin, 
water,  R  is  prefixed  in  Rjin,  falling  or  fallen  water.  R  or 
Ar  may  mean  head,  hill,  border,  ridge.  Sec.  As  a  letter  il 
js  often  ufed  for  L  and  U. 

C  is  faid  to  imply  indofurc ;  and  is  ufed  as  a  prefix  to  An^ 
\rater,  in  Can,  a  lake.  The  Irifli  call  this  letter  CoH,  and  it 
certainly  means  Bead  in  many  wocds,  and  even  in  tlie  word 
Can.  With  a  root  for  land  it  often  means  inclofed  land  or 
camp. 

2>  is  faid  to  mean  *'  the  clofcr"  in  fome  languages ;  as  alfo 
inclofed,  or  inclofure,  and  completion ;  and  is  alfo  ufed  with  Un, 
a  variation  of  En,  land,  for  Dtm,  a  fort,  or  enclofcd  land  : 
And  to  the  word  Rain  above,  it  is  prefixed  in  Drain,  tho  en- 
clofure  of  water,  or  rain. 

But  leaving  thefe  tcr  the  reader,  I  ftall  further  obfer\e, 
that  the  wmd  Aigbi,  hill  or  head,  is  oftea  changed  to  Eigbe^ 
and  proa ouneed  jfy,  and  Ec:  With  the  prefix  B,  there  is  in 
Devon  an  hill  named  Bee-Tor,  The  letter  B  (BcaJ  being 
ttien  ia  pronunciation  a  name  for  hill,  becomes  with  a  root 
for  land,  often  a  name  for  hill  land;  as  m  Bmn,  an  hill,  in, 
which  the  root  In,  or  Inn,  means  land  only.  And  as  B  and 
P  were  ufed  for  each  other,  P  alio  was  the  pronunciation  of 
a  word  for  hill ;  and  therefore  Vinn,  Pin,  or  Pen,  mean  the 
fame  as  Biim  or  Biru  In  like  manner  the  letter  D  (or  Dee) 
with  £71  varied  to  Un,  becomes  a  name  for  hill  land.  So  alfo 
C  (or  Cer,  which  in  the  Gaelic  is  called  Cd,)   with  En,  er 
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Aa,  land,  becomes  Cct-any  or  Ccann,  an  head  land.  If  Wc 
fii^pofe  ^rt  to  imply  water,  then  Cca7m  will  be  the  water 
head.  B  and  P  are  by  writers,  called  prominence  and  fdTZ- 
vtifify,  as  in  Pr:,  P^^atf,  Sw,  Stc. 

But  ptcfixei  I  conecfiie  give  wi  dlivays  thefe  variations  to  roofs. 
Thus  Aiiii,  is  called  Nan :  Edward,  Ned.  Sometimes  tht 
fame  p/efix  conveys  a  ditFerent  n^eaning.  Dun  is  often  land 
only,  tho'  it  fomctirries  means  hill  or  fort.  In  this  fenfe, 
however,  to  make  a  proper  diftindion,  the  word  may  be 
written  Dutu;  bu<  as  the  Iriih  and  Scotch  may  not  allow  this 
fpellin*,  I  muft  not  infill  upon  it. 

S  is  fald  to  imply  low,  little,  &c, ;  and  Dr.  Harris,  on 
Ifaiah,  fhews,  that  S  muft  often  be  rejeft<id  in  the  beginning 
of  y^ofds,  ino^Jer  to  cdn*e  at  th64r  true  meaning  ;  and  he 
further  oblerves,  that  nortlierri  nations  have  given  this  prefix 
to  ancient  words,  which  the  eaftern  did  not  ufe.  I  have 
obferved  tli*  fatht  in  a  great  variety  of  words,  in  Saxon 
and  otTier  names. — But  authors  have  not  confidered  that  5 
is  C  with  a  tail,  or  C  foft ;  and  therefore  muft  have  in 
many  words,  the  power  of  C  mentioned  before,  if  not  fome 
ad'ditional  power,  as  in  the  word  Sea,  which  comes  from  Ea, 
water,  with  this  prefix. 

The  letters  B  and  P  have  in  fome  names  been  provsd  t» 
imply  hill  ot*  head  ;  and  the  letter  S  in  Spain,  and  in  Sootia, 
has  been  fhewn  to  mean  water,  and  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  Ei 
or  h. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  In  the  word  River,  A'v,  wa- 
ter, is  varied  to  if ;  Biv,  from  what  is  faid  of  R,  will  be  the 
ronning' water  J  and  as  Er  means  great,  the  whole  word  River 
will  imply  the  great  flowing  water.  This  feems  to  be  a  more 
exprel&ve  Urm  than  Avon ;  which  from  Av,  water,  and  On, 
an  augrtletit,  means  only  the  great  water.  A  learned  author 
fuppofes  the  Beg  of  Limerick  to  be  an  imperfedt  tranflatioii 
of  Avoii-brg,  which  he  renders  the  little  river.* 

*  I  pve  this  a?  an  example,  to  shew,  that  authors  have  not  analjReJ 
old  names.  In  this  word  "  Avon-beg,"  Avon  means  the  great  water, 
and  btg,  which  foHows,  means  little.  Avon-beg  then,  never  ohtained 
as  a  nnme,  v>Mu  people  knew  the  in»porls  of  such  words.  But  the 
B«j  of  4,iinerick,  a«  6'  and  C  were  written  for  each  other,  is  not  named 
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The  letter  T  is  faid  fometlmes  to  imply  the.    The.  fame  t»  . 
fatd  of  the  letter  D,    and  this  letter  often  means  the  fame 
asT. 

L  is  faid  to  imply  extent  longitudinal  and  indired,  as  in 
Loitgb,  a  lake  J  and  in  Li,  the  fea.  L  is  often  ufed  as,  and 
"for  Z7and  R,  as  will  be  fhewn  in  the  following  treatife. 

iW  is  £hi<J  to  imply  magnitnde.     It  often  conveys  the  fame 
fenl'e  as   V,  B,  F,  or  P,  in  the  compofition  of  names  for  the  ; 
features  of  Rature. 

Various  are  the.miftakes  which  arife  from  not  underftand- 
ing  the  roots  of  words,  I  give  the  following  as  cautionary  ad- 
vice.    Wordi  mery  befuppofed  to  he  derived  from  the  earth,  ivbicb 
nre  not.  Cam  is  a  name  which  may  be  derived  from  Cau,  a  hill 
or  mountain ;  and  this  from  the  A,  an  hill  or  rifing  ground,  , 
which  was  pronounced  Aw,  to  this  C  was  prefixed  in   Cati. 
Cau,  a  mountain,  may  be  varied  to  Cav,  to  Carn,  and  Cum, 
and  thefe  laft  are  alfo  names  for  a  hollow  or  valley.     But  in  . 
this  cafe  the  root  of  the  word,  is  A,  an  hill. — If,  however, 
the  root  of  Cam,  iliould  come  from  Atnb,  or  Av,  the  ocean 
or  water,  (often  written  Am)  then   Cam,   in  compofition  of, 
names,  will  mean  the  inclofed  water,  the  ocean,  or  the  ftream. . 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  bccaufe  the  fame  words  mean 
land  and  water,    that  wx  are  to  fuppofe  all  words  are  to  be 
derived  from  land.     In  heights  and  depths  the  fame  terms 
may  be  appropriate.    We  call  a  valley  a  depth,  and  the  fame 
word  may  denote  an  height :    But  in  general,  it  is  from  the 
root  of  the  name,  of  the  thing  meant,  that  we  mufl  eftimate 
the  fenfe.    The   ancients  who  gave   terms  which  denoted 
heights  and  depths,  never  conceived  that  in  naming  the  fea 

from  an  adjective,  but  is  tlie  same  as  our  word  Bee,  which  hath  often 
been  said  to  imply  only  a  brook  ot  ritl.  Tbfs  word  comes  from 
Oicke,  or  (Jc,  wattr,  raritd  to  Jc  and  Jic;  with  the  prefix  B  it  may 
mean,  whether  a  great  or  small  stream,  the  head  water.  In  some  in- 
stances, thi3  name  has  a  diminutive  ending,  as  in  the  Beekr/\n  Devon, 
on  which  there  it>  a  remaxkable  waterfall.  But  the  word  Bee  has  been 
confounded  with  Beff,  which  implies  little,  in  many  instances,  where 
(liscrimiuation  should  have  taken  place. 

I  might  thus  examine  all  the  derivations  of  authors  for  the  features 
of  nature,  and  find  them  all  equally  unfounded :  But  I  must  refer  to 
this  treatise,  and  my  former  work,  in  which  the  reader  will  be  akuD~ 
^tantly  satisfied  a&  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
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or  a  ftreara,  they  muft  call  it  a  hill  or  a  valley.  They  knew 
water  from  land,  and  called  not  one  by  the  other ;  and  where 
a  coincidence  in  names  took  place  as  above,  it  was  generally 
from  changes  in  the  roots  of  words.  But  thefe  changes  were 
formerly  ealily  underftood,  in  comparing  things  reprefented 
by  them.  Miftakes  however  will  now  arife  from  not  compre- 
hending rightly  the  roots  of  words  and  their  changes.  And 
errors  will  alfo  often  take  place  where  common  and  inappli- 
cable words  of  ov;r  prefent  language  are  ufed  inftead  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  applicable  ancient  ones  which  belong  to  the  fea- 
tures of^nature.  The  Beg  of  Limerick,  and  a  thoufand  other 
!nftances  jufl  noted,  might  eafily  be  produced.  To  conclude, 
*uJ^  miijf  explain  old  names  frovi  the  features  of  the  places  ivturb 
Hiy  defgiiate;  ive  mnfi  compare  the  old  and  new  terms  which 
have  been  ufed  for  them ;  we  mujl  fee  how  they  are  formed,  and 
htiTv' their fevcral parts  are  varied;  and  if  we  refer  generally  to 
any  language,  it  muft  be  to  the  language  from  which  we 
find  our  defcriptive  terms  to  have  flowed  :  and  to  the  precife 
rrords  for  tlic  features  which  we  are  to  explain. 
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PART  11. 
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1.  JcClCHAIlD,  in  the  five  firft  ,cb|pter/5  pf  hi^  defcripti©!! 
of  Great  Britijin,  has  given  extradis  only  frpm  ^ythers  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted.  Jn  his  6th  chapter  he  st^tf* 
that  Britain  was  anciently  divided  ipto  feven  p^rts.  Brit^ii- 
nia  prima,  Secuada,  Fl^via,  Maxim?,  Valenti?,  and  Vefpa- 
ijana,  JJhall  abridge  wj^at  he  fay  s^  ^nd^ive  fome  nc<;ejfifry  0^^ 
Cervat'iQns  in  wtes. 

II.*  BRITANNIA  PRIMA  was  ipclijded  within  the  ri^ 
vers  Tames  and  Severn,  and  the  Southern  Sea,  and  contained 
Cantium  on  the  call,  whofe  cities  were  Durobribis,  and  Can. 
iiopolis  the  capital  j  with  Dubr^s,  Lemanus,  and  Regulbium, 
garrifoncd  by  Romans  :  Their  primary  ftation  was  Rhuiupis, 
a  colony,  which  became  their  metropolis,  and  haven  for  their 
fleet.  Their  rivers  were  Madus  Medway,  Sturius  Stour, 
Dubris — and  Lemanus  Rother,  which  parts  the  Cantii  and  the 
Regni. 

III.  The  BibkociH)  joined  the  Cantii,  and  fome  fay  were 
their  fubjefts.  They  were  alfo  called  the  Regni.  Their 
towns  were  Bibracum,{'2)  Regentum,  and  Nov'wmagus  their  me- 
tropolis.   Tlae  Romans  occupied  Anderida. 

*  Britain  from  Bri,  hill,  and  Tain,  land. 

(»)  The  Bibroei  mean  the  marsh  landers,  and  therefore  were  no  se- 
parate  nation  ;  but  the  Regni  living  on  an  arm  of  the  sea  next  the 
Cantii,  had  a  topographical  position  assigned  them  in  their  name. 
There  were  certainly  Bibroei  in  Regnum,  as  well  as  in  other  districts: 
But  how  we  shall  account  for  the  Bibroei  conrjucring  the  Regni  as  Mr. 
Whitaker  asserts,  I  know  not.  1  fe?ir  that  s^cieiit  history  is  often 
filled  with  fables. 

(2)  Bibiocum  vyill  be  explained. 
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IV.  On  tlieir  coofincs,  and  bordering  upon  the  Tama^i 
dwelt  the  Atrebatii/1)  their  town  Caicva. 

V.  Next  tbera,  and  nearer  as  well  as  on  the  Kcnnct^  lived 
the  SBGONTiJk.ci,'"2)  u-hofe  chief  town  was  Vijidonum. 

VI.  Below,  upon  the  ocean,  lived  the  Belce,  3)  whofe 
towns  were  Claujentum,  Portui  Magnas,  Finia,  and  Sorhiodu' 
aum,  which  had  a  R»raan  garrifon. 

VII.  Near  the  Sabriua,  and  below  the  Tames,  lived  the 
Hedui,(4J  whofe  principal  cities  were  ^Z»j/«,(5)  Aval(mia,'P) 
and  Aquae  Solis,  noted  for  its  hot  fprings,  and  for  the  rc{\~ 
dence  of  the  Romans,  who  formed  hot  baths  at  great  ex- 
pence. 

VIII.  Below  the  Hedui  were  lituated  the  Durotuigbs,'7) 
or  MoKiN!.  Their  city  was  Durinum.  The  land  in  this  pro- 
vince, and  that  to  the  north,  begins  to  contrad  into  an  aim, 
towards  the  Weftern  Ocean. 

IX.  In  this  arm  were  the  Cimhri,{^)  who  were  divided  from 
the  Hcdui,  by  the  Ux'cUa.'3)  It  is  not  afcertaincd,  whether 
the  Cimbri  gave  names  to  Wales,  or  whether  their  origin  was 
more  remote.  Their  chief  cities  were  Tcrmolus,  and  Arta- 
*w,('OJ  traixi  )itivcc^vcice,ti  the  pilars  of  Her cttks/M)  and  the 

{')  I^erired  from  Ad,  water,  Er,  border,  and  Bat,  an  bill- 

^*)  Derived  from  Segh,  an  hill,  Goh,  lake,  and  Tia,  land.  This 
nation  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemv, 

U)  The  Rtlgm  are  explained  in  what  follows. 

(4)  Authors  have  greatly  erred  in  making  the  He^ui  a  separate  na- 
tion: For  the  Httbii  mean  only  the  cattle  landers  or  graziers,  ami 
these  people  occupied  the  grazing  parts  of  Somersetshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire, they  would  therefore  have  no  topographical  situation  allolled 
them  by  the  ancients;  and  their  cities  njentiuncd  above  belonged  tu 
the  Beigs;.  Modem  authors  ridiculously  assert  that  the  Belgz  subdued 
the  Hedui,  and  possessed  their  lands.  See  my  former  work  on  these 
names. 

Li)  fsckalU  may,  I  conceive,  in  what  follows,  be  accounted  LVf/Zn. 

(^)  Avulnnia  is  explained  in  my  first  tract. 

(7)  Derived  from  Dur,  water,  and  Traigh,  or  Traic,  a  track. 

(•)  This  is  a  doubtful  tribe  and  division  of  Danmonia,  and  the  name, 
from  what  I  have  before  stated,  not  applicable.  Richard  did  not  un- 
derstand tbe  names  be  gave  lands.  These  were  when  he  wrote  not 
understood. 

(y)  A  stream  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

Uo)  Molland  and  Hartland,  in  Devon,  where  there  are  remains  of 
camps. 

<•«)  Th«#e  were  pillars  of  romance.  I  refer  t«  iny  former  work  fur 
JJdrtland  and  Hercules. 

c4 
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Idand  Hcrctika.    From   the   UxeIIa,W  a  chain  of  mountains 
extends  to  the  Ocrinum.(2} 

X.  Beyond  theCimbri  were  the  Cornabii,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  ifland.>3)  Their  cities  were  Mii/iduvi  and  Halan- 
glum.iA)  But  th«  Romans  frequented  not  thefe  parts,  and 
their  local  (ituations  were  not  defcribed  by  hiflorians,  tho' 
geographers  mention  the  promontory  Belerium,'5)  or  Ahti- 
vefta?um.C6) 

XI.  Near  thcfe  people  on  the  fouth  coaft,  and  bordering 
upon  the  Belgae,  lived  the  Danmonii,  the  moft  powerful 
people  of  thefe  parts,  to  whom  Ptolemy  afligns  all  the  arm 
before-mentioned. (7j  The  cities  were  Uxella,f^)  perhaps  II- 
chefterj  Tamara,  now  Tamerton  Foliotj  Voluba,  perhaps 
Tregony  5  Cenia,  on  the  lake  between  Truro  and  Pendihis ; 
and  Ifca,  Exeter^  the  mother  of  all.     Their  chief  rivers  were 

(<)  Writers  say  that  this  was  the  Parrot;  but  Uxella  means  a  little 
stream,  and  was  formerly  perhaps  so  named  at  Hchester,*  where  it  is 
now  the  Ivel,  a  branch  of  the  Parrot.  Richard  knew  not  the  topogra- 
phical oiuliiie  of  the  West  of  F.ngland  :  His  map  shews  this— nor  did 
he  note  the  distances  of  its  towns  from  each  other  ;  but  be  has  given 
some  stations  not  in  Antonnms.  The  name  Cimbri,  which  he  applies 
to  the  north  part  of  Danmunia,  suits  not  its  real  form,  and  is  onli'  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  territory  of  Danmonia. 

(2)  This  chain  has  lost  its  links  in  a  great  par<:  of  the  track:  We 
have  many  vallies  of  some  extent  between  our  hills,  and  tlie  heights 
are  not  such  as  described  by  our  author's  map.  Our  hills  in  various 
parts  run  in  other  directions. 

(3)  Richard  supposes  that  the  Cornnbii  inhabited  only  the  north  of 
Cornwall,  and  a  little  of  the  west  point ;  hut  the  name  means  the  in- 
liahitants  0/ the  great  corner  ;  and  this  was  not  half  the  corner  of  Dan- 
monia; hut  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Cornwall.  The  Tamer 
means  the  border  stream,  and  this  originally  parted  the  tAvo  divisions 
ofDanmoni^. 

U)  These  may  imply  the  Jiill  camp,  and  the  hill  land,  or  tli^  water 
hill. 

(5)  The  Channel  mouth  ppint. 

(*)  The  little  sea,  or  Channel  mouth  land  ;  (romy^n,  water,  I,  little, 
with  the  prefix  7' to  strengthen  the  sound  of  the  word,  f^esor  Fes,  a 
mouth,  and  7V,  land. 

{7)  The  account  of  Ptolemy  shews  at  once,  that  the  division  of  Dan- 
monia, by  Richard,  was  a  iloohtful  one.  Authors  have  supposed  that 
the  Danmonii  subdued  the  Carnabii  and  Cinibri ;  but  these  were  all 
Danmonii,  and  the  conceit  th.it  these  people  should  «uhilue  themselves 
is  curious  :  But  these  are  the  fables  of  ancieut  historians. 

(8)  The  same  as  before,  called  Ischalis  perhaps. 

f  The  Ifel  now  runs  into  the  Ivel.    The  river  Otifc  was  formerly  the 

Eu're  or  £ior,  at  York.      . 
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7/Ci,  Eke;  Duriu's,  Dart;  Tamarus,  Taniar;  and  Ccnius,{yi 
the  lake  at  Falmouth.  ti 

Xir.  Beyond  this  arm  were  the  Sygdiles.  Isles/ c^led 
al fd  the  Cassiterides.  ' 

■  The  Emperor  Vefpafian  is  faid  to  have  fought  40  battles, 
with  the  Danmonii  and  Belgae,  and  to  have  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

.We  have  numberlefs  inftancesof  authors,  miftaking  the  dif- 
fering names  of  the  features  of  nature,  for  fo  many  tribes  of 
inhabitants.  Richard  hath  certainly  not  given  the  diftindl 
boundaries  of  either  of  the  above  nations ;  nor  hath  he  at- 
.tempted  any  explanation  of  the  names  he  has  ufed.  We  are, 
however,  thankful  for  what  he  has  left  us,  and  muft  correft 
his  mlllakcs,  and  fupply  hb  defe6ts  in  the  beft  manner 
we  can.     •  • 

.  XIII.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA  is  now  to  be  treated  of. 
It  is  feparated  from  frima  by  the  lands  juft  mentioned,  from 
Flavia,  by  the  Sabrina,  and  Deva ;  the  other  parts  are  bounded 
by  the  fea.  This  was  the  country  of  the  SiLURE3,f2}  contain- 
ing three  tribes  :  Of  thefe  the  Si  lures  proper  lay  on  the  weft 
of  the  Severn.  Their  cities  were  Sariconium,  Magna,  Gobu' 
ncum,  and  Venta  the  capital.  The  Romans  colonifed  Ifca  Si- 
lurum,  which  became  their  metropolis. 

XIV.  The  Si  LURES  under  Caradacus  withrtood  the  Ro- 
mans  nine  years,  but  were  defeated  by  Oftorius.  Two  other 
tribes  were  fubjeft  to  the  Silures;  the  Ordovices'3)  and 
the  DiMETi.'E.^4)  The  cities  of  the  laft  were  Mejiapia,  and 
Moridunum  the  metropolis.  The  Romans  occupied  Lovantium 
Llanio  IfTau,  on  theTeivi.  The  towns  of  the  Ordovices  were 
Mediolunum  and  Brannogen'mm,  near  Lentwardine. 

XV,  To  the  north  of  the  Ordovices  lay  the  CANGiANi,f5) 
whofe  chief  city  was  Scgonlium.    Their  rivers  were  Toifobius, 

(')  Thii  name,  tho'  referring:  to  thcgre.it  lake  before  mentioned,  is 
called  by  Richard  a  river,  and  by  others  wrongly  the  fall.  I'almouth 
16  a  recent  settlement,  and  was  so  named,  tUu'  situated  on  the  lake, 
)ind  not  <m  the  fall. 

(2)  The  hill  borderers. 

i3)W)  Explained  ill  my  former  work. 

\i)  The  little  lake  landers. 
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^  Cafumus,  «nd  tlie  DevaiD  4hdr  boundary.    In  this  region 
is  the  llupendous  mountain  Ereri.C^) 

XVI.  I  now  proceed  to  FLA  VIA :  Near  the  river  Deva. 
were  fituated  the  Carnabii,'3)  their  cities  were  Betiondt, 
^dsiiutn,  and  Banchmum,  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Uriconium 
wag  one  <^the  largefl  in  Britain:  In  the  nethermoft  corner 
of  the  country  was  the  Roman  colony  Deva,  Weft  Chefter. 

(0  The  word  Deva,  when  applied  to  the  port,  is  a  contraction  of 
J)ev9n%  in  liice  manner  thejubegt  in  Ireland,  is  called  tbe  Mulla,  in 
which  ^  is  a.  contraction  of  ^«,  little.  Dev,  as  the  *ea,  comes  from 
ITaVf  varied  to  Ten  and  Dfv,  and  may  mean  the  sea,  and  lieva,  the 
little  sea.  The  town  Deva  was  named  Deunand,  or  Dune-ant,  the 
inclosed  hill  land  or  camp.  But  this  name  gave  way  <o  Caister,  which 
ts  j^i  was  pronounced  E,  became  Cester  and  Chester,  and  means  the 
same.  We  may  thus  explain  this  name — Jis  is  hill ;  C  means  inclo- 
eure,  and  Cffis  is  an  inclosed  hill.  7er  implies  the  land ;  and  the  in> 
closed  hill  land  or  camp,  is  the  same  as  Cheeter.  In  like  manner  Cais- 
lann  (in  which  Z<an«  means  landj  is  a  fort  or  camp,  and  this  corrobo- 
rates the  above  exposition  of  Caister,  or  Chester.  By  the  learned,  one 
tinknown  term  is  often  explained  by  another ;  and  authors  have  always 
explained  Chester  hy  Castruni;  but  from  whence  Castrum  [Cas'ter-iim 
0T  Lais-ter-um)  is  derived,  tbey  have  not  investigated,  and  yet  in  the 
following  tract  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  it  should  be  folly  un- 
derstood. 

It  is  curious  to  see  stated,  that  in  the  upper  part  o{  Galloway,  the 
Dee  of  that  country  is  now  called  "  The  Black  ffater  Dee,"  and  to 
fmd  authors  mistaking  the  word  blcKk  for  the  adjective  black,  which  in 
this  place — "  77je  upper  part  of  Galloway" — is  another  name  for 
Jilaighe,  an  hill. — Thus  also  lilaigdon  is  called  Black  dmi'n ;  but  mis- 
taking tliis  substantive  for  an  adjective,  tbey  render  the /)^c  "the 
Black  Heater." — But  the  Dee  was  derived  immediately  from  Dev,  con- 
sidered as  a  stream,  Dev  changes  to  Deu,  Dea,  and  Dee.  We  may 
add,  that  Ea  is  water,  as  it  is  in  the  Lea ;  and  this  changes  to  Ee,  in 
the  I^ee.  /)  is  a  Celtic  prefix  in  Dob,  a  stream,  and  in  Dur,  water, 
an<l  is  the  same  in  Dee,  which  may  imply  tbe  stream,  or  the  head  or 
hill  water.    1  hese  prefixes  are  explained  in  my  former  work. 

fs)  Ereri.     See  the  Itinerary. 

(3)  Carnabca,  or  rather  Cornavia,  from  Cor  or  Corn,  a  corner,  and 
^v,  the  sea,  implies  the  water  or  sea  corner:  But  Cornubia,  part  of 
Danmonia,  was  called  Cornou,  and  now  Cornoll,  tho'  written  Corn- 
wall: Corn  in  ibis  word  is  the  same  as  before  ;  but  the  corner  refers 
here,  not  to  the  sea,  but  to  the  lanH.  The  word  Ou  or  Oil  menwigmat ; 
and  is  the  same  as  Ou  in  the  Danou,  or  the  great  stream.  The  Danou 
was  latinized  Danubius,  and  Cwrnou  was  latinized  Comubius,  which 
means  tbe  great  (land)  corner.  This  distinction  accoimts  for  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms,  and  proves  that  each  of  these  nations  was 
named  from  the  features  of  its  territory,  and  was  independent  of,  and 
probably  not  allied  to  the  other.  The  expositions  and  suggestions 
therefore  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Owen,  and  others,  on  these  words, 
are  without  grounds,  as  they  are  without  any  reference  to  these  differ- 
ing features  of  nature. 

Names  of  nations  and  of  towns  not  explained  here  will  be  fonnd  itl 
the  comment  on  tbe  Itinerary,  or  iii  my  first  work. 
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XVII.  Below  tbefe  lay  the  Dobuni,  bounded  on  the  w«ft 
by  the  Severn,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Tames,  eall  by  the  Charr 
well,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Carnabii.  Their  cities  were 
Sarifur  and  Branogcna,  on  the  Jeft  of  the  Severn.  Alauna^ 
nnd  the  mod  magnificent  of  all  Corimtim,  founded  as  fuppofed 
by  Vefpafian.    Glcvum,  near  the  Silnres,  was  a  Roman  colony. 

XVIII.  TheCASsii  were  bounded  foutherly  by  the  Tames, 
wefterly  by  the  Dobuni,  by  the  ,Bre9t,  qnd  by  the  Jceni  ■  Had 
for  chief  cities  Forum  Diarize,  and  Verulamium  of  municipal 
rank. 

XIX.  Next  the  Caflii,  towards  the  North  Sea,  lay  the 
Trinocantts,  who  refigned  to  the  Romans  Camalodunum 
and  Londinum.  Their  northern  boundary  was  the  Sturius,  or 
Stour;  and  the  fouthem  the  Tames, 

XX.  Beyond  which  were  thelcF.Ni  or  Cenimanki,  which 
•^e  have  already  explained.  Their  cities  were  Durnomagusp 
tnd  Venta  the  metropolis.     Camborlcum  was  a  Roman  colony. 

XXI.  To  the  north  of  the  Aufona,  bordering  on  the  Car- 
%ab\i,  fir/g'a^^a,  and  the  ocean,  lived  the  Coritani;(U  their 
chief  city  was  Rath  ;  the  Romans  colonifed  Lmdum. 

XXII.  On  the  north  of  this  region  is  the  Abus,(2j  a  boun- 
dary of  Maxima,  as  Setexa'3)  is  the  other.  This  province  is 
called  Bbioanti  A.^4}  At  its  eaftern  point  lived  the  Parish, (5) 
whofe  cities  were  Pctuar]a  and  Portus  Felix. 

XXIII.  Above,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Parijii,  are  the 
»ROPER  Brigantes.(^)  Their  towns  were  Epiacum,  Vinovium, 
Cambodunum,  Cataradon,  GaJacum,    Olicana,   and   the   chief 

fO  T!ie  water,  marsh,  or  drain  lanJers. 

t»)  Aptrs,  from  Ab  or  06,  n  t^iy  or  irstuary,  And  Vs,  an  augmpnt: 
In  which  /tb  feecomes  Am,  or  l/'w,  and  aspirated  Hum.  Us  and  Er 
mean  great.  Tlie  B  in  Der  is  a  prefix  only  ;  and  the  word  means  the 
preat  i^sttiarv,  and  should  not  be  applied  as  a  natae  for  a  river. 

f»)  Road  of  the  iMersey  generally  supposed. 

U)  Brigantia,  frora  Bri,  an  hilli  lian,  or  Can,  a  lake;  and  7'»«, 
country.  'J"he  Brigantes  were  the  most  considerable  nation  of  Britain, 
and  potsrssed  a  part  of  Northumberland,  all  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  Their  derivation  has  hi« 
tberto  not  been  understood. 

(i)  The  Parisii  are  explained  in  my  former  book. 

(*)  The  reader  who  knows  the  features  of  Brigantia  will.iud<|;e  who 
were  the  prqper  Brtgant«s.  They  derived  their  uame  from  their  l^kej 
»nd  bilU. 
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city  IJurium.     Ehoracum  was  the  metropolis,  and  Jirfi  colony 
of  the  Romans. 

XXIV.  This  province  is  divided  by  mountains  called  the 
Penine  Jlpes,  vi^hicb  riling  on  the  confines  of  the  Iceni,  and 
Carnabii  near  the  Trivona,  Trent,  extend  northerly  50 
miles. 

XXV.  The  people  of  the  weft  of  thefe  are  the  Setantii(i) 
and  Voi.UNTii,(2j  who  are  confederates:    Their  cities  are 

(7)  The  Setantii  are  derived  from  Set,  or  Sed,  which  implies  a  road, 
or  sea  way  ;  and  the  little  road,  or  the  little  sea,  is  tV.e  import  of 
Seteia.  In  like  manner  Set,  in  Ptolemy's  Setanfiorum  Partus, 
.means  the  road  or  sea  way,  and  j^n,  here  /int,  is  a  diminutive.  We 
shall  soon  see  what  these  words  imply. 

•  Bf-Lisama  is  considered  by  Dr.  Whitaker  the  mouth  oftheRibble, 
I  omit  his  reasoning:  He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  unlucky  term 
for  a  proof.  Bel  implies  the  mouth;  h  is  a  diminutive;  m\<\  Amh, 
Jim,  or  Ama,  the  sea,  or  little  sea ;  and  the  word  implies  the  little 
mouth  sea :  which  answers  precisely  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  Now 
it  happens  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Rihble  has  a  large  mouth ;  and 
the  word  cannot  apply  to  it  in  any  sense.  On  the  Ribdle  was  situated 
Kerignnia  ;  in  which  Reri  will  be  proved  to  mean  the  little  sea.  The 
word  Ribhle,  or  Ribel,  cannot  refer  to  the  stream,  which  is  *  larg^e 
one;  because  its  ending^  is  a  diminutive.  Rib,  or  Riv,  then  must 
mean  the  same  as  Rer :  Accordingly  we  find  that  Iv  and  £r,  from  Av, 
the  sea,  change  to  ^i;  and /y ;  Ev  also  changes  to  Eu,  and  this  to 
£r.  Hence  both  Reri  And  Ribel,  as /and  £/ are  diminutives,  mean 
/Ae  LITTLE  sea;  and  this  stream  was  named  from  its  harbor,  as  well  as 
the  Mersey,  and  the  Deva.  Further,  AJoricambe,  from  Mor,  the  sea  ; 
/,  little ;  and  Cambe,  a  comer,  means  the  little  sea  corner.  Mr. 
IVbitaker  renders  this  the  great  bend,  or  haven  ;  and  Mr.  West  de- 
rives it  from  Moreb,  a  haven,  and  Cain,  white  or  beautiful ;  but  I 
cannot  call  these  beautiful  derivations.  Setastiorcm  Portus,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which  Mr.  Wliitaker  says  means 
the  port  of  Lancashire,  means  TiiE  Port  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
liTTLE  Seas  ;  and  this  was  their  chief  port.  I  have  here  elucidated 
words  which  all  our  authors  have  failed  in  explaining. 

(8)  The  VoLUNTii  have,  as  well  as  the  Setuntii,  been  variously  and 
erroneously  rendered  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Dr.  Whitaker  also  has  written 
on  these  and  other  old  terms  not  correctly.  These  people  resided  in  a 
territory  whence  rm.ny  falls  of  water  issued.  'Vhe  vi ordiS  Fell,  Fal, 
knd  Fbl,  convey  the  same  sense.  Fbl  is  used  in  the  names  of  many 
streams.  Fal  is  now  used  where  Fol  was  formerly  in  f^oluba.  Fella  is 
the  name  of  a  German  river.  The  root  Av,  water,  will  change  to  Au, 
Al,  01,  and  El,  and  will  take  the  prefix  F  or  f^,  which  has  the  power 
of  B  or  P,  and  may  imply  head.  Fel,  Fal,  and  F'ol  then  may  mean 
the  head  water,  or  a  head  of  water.  But  the  letter  A  means  bill,  and 
this  was  pronounced  Au,  and  was  often  changed  to  ^/,  0^,  aiidJ?/; 
with  F  prefixed  it  would  imply  hill ;  ami  hence  these  names  M  ere  in- 
discriminately applied  to  hills  and  streams,  f^oluntia  (as  An  and  Un 
often  mean  landj  may  have  meant  the  head  water  land.  But  if  f^ol  or 
t// mean  lake  or  water  only,  then  this  name  will  imply  the  water  oj' 
Jake  land. 
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Rer'igomum,  Coccium,  and  LugubalUum.    The  two  laft  were 
occupied  by  the  Romans, 

XXVI.  On  the  north  of  this  province  was  the  wall  of  Se- 
verus,  beyond  which  lived  the  JVf  aet;e,  who  poflefled  OttU' 
dmia,{^)  Gadcjiia,  Sdgovia,  N0vantia,{'i)  and  further  North 
Datnnia. 

XXVII.  Neareft  the  wall  dwelt  the  Gadeni,  whofe  chief 
city  was  Curia.  The  Ottadinii  were  fituated  on  the  eallern 
iide  from  the  wall  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Their  chief  city 
was  Bremenium,  and  Roe,  or  Riecbeftcr.  Their  rivers  Tueda, 
the  Tivced,i3)  Alauna,  and  the  two  TinasM) 

C»>  The  Ottadisi  were  named  from  lyinj  formerly  on  a  point  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Ot,  from  /Id,  changed  to  Od,  as  in  the  Oder,  or  Ot, 
as  in  the  (Hter,  means  the  water :  Otta  the  fjreat  water  ;  Din  implies 
the  bead  ;  and  OttaJinia  means  the  estuary  head  land.  Gadenia  and 
Sel^ovia  1  have  explained  in  my  farmer  work. 

(»)  In  the  NovANTES  the  N  is  a.  prefix  only. — Ovan,  or  Oban,  is  a 
little  bay  ;  the  IVovanlf^s  were  the  little  bay  men.  The  bay  from  which 
these  people  took  their  name,  was  the  Abravurmus,  derived  from  Aber 
and  Oban,  or  Aban  :  Aber  implies  the  water  point  or  tail;  and  Oban, 
the  little  bay.  It  is  now  called  /,«.«  Ray  ;  which  from  Los,  means  the 
tail  or  end  bay.  At  this  bead  land  is  the  lake  Rsrigonium.  R  in  this 
word,  as  in  various  others,  is  used  as  /,.  The  word  Lear,  or  Lev,  is 
the  sea ;  Li  is  also  the  sea  ;  and  Lian  would  be  the  little  sea ;  but  L 
in  this  word  changes  to  R  in  Rian,  which  means  the  little  sea.  In 
like  manner  Ler,  the  sea,  changes  to  Rer  in  Reri^ouia,  in  which  Ji'eii 
implies  the  same  as  Rian.  Gon  is  lake,  the  word  therefore  implies 
the  little  sea  lake.  It  is  now  called  Loch  Rtdn.  Rian  imj)lving  the 
little  sea.  Scotch  writers  not  analysing  rightly  the  words  of  their  own 
language  have  failed  to  elucidate  this  and  other  old  names  of  rivers 
and  places,  which  were  attached  to  their  country. 

The  RiBBLE,  or  Ribel,  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Whitaker  to  come  from 
Beliaama,  because  Bel  in  Ribel  is  found  like  Bel  in  Belisama.  Thus 
ridiculously  separating  syllables  to  form  words.  But  on  the  Ribble 
there  was  Rerigonium,  an  old  Roman  town,  in  which  it  is  plain,  that 
Reri  meant  the  same  as  in  the  Rerigtmius  Sinus,  the  little  sea.  Rib 
in  the  Ribble,  comes  from  Av,  the  sea,  as  before  With  the  prefix  R 
it  means  continuity,  as  in  the  word  River,  and  refers  to  a  continuation 
of  this  estuary  to  fiibblechestcr,  or  Ribchester.  But  Gon,  in  Rerigonia, 
may  imply  an  enclosure,  whether  of  land  or  of  water,  anrl  therefore 
this  word  may  ntean  the  ribble  camp,  Ribchcster  then  means  not  aa 
antiquaries  have  supposed, 

(3)  "  Tl'EDD,  British,  is  said  to  signify,  what  is  on  a  side  or  border ; 
the  border  or  limit  of  a  country."  But  this  hath  nothing  to  do  ^f  ith 
the  etymology  of  the  river  Tueda,  Tuede,  or  Tweed,  which  comes 
from  Ead,  a  synonyme  of  Ad,  water.  Ead  changes  to  Ued,  as  may 
be  seen  in  my  first  book.  T,  as  a  prefix,  often  means  The.  Tueda, 
Tuede,  or  Tweed,  then  means  the  water. 

(4)  The  Tine  is  derived,  as  Mons.  Bullet  says,  in  his  Celtic  Diction- 
ary, from  Ty,  deux,  and  Tyn,  double;  so  that  the  Tine  is  the  tuo 
dtubU!    Tatn,  in  the  British,  is  erroneously  said  by  Scotch  writers  to 
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XXVIII.  Sbl&OVia  and  Gadenia  I  have  explained  in  my 
former  work.  The  towns,  and  in  general  the  nations  of 
Seotland,  I  muft  leave  to  writers  of  our  lifter  kingdom  to  eix- 
plain.  The  towns  of  thefs  diftri<3s  were  Corbantorium,  Ux' 
ellum,  and  Trimontimn,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
Their  rivers  were  Novius,''^)  Dcva,  and  ^dLXi\y  Ituiia.':^) 

XXIX.  The  NovANTES  dwelt  on  the  weft  of  the  Selgovae. 
In  their  country  is  the  Novantnm  cherfonefas.  Their  metro- 
polis was  Lucopbihia,  or  Caf^e  Candida.  Their  rivers  Abra- 
vannus,  Jena,  (faid  to  be  the  Cree,)  and  Dcva,  which  was 
their  eaftern  boundary. 

XXX.  The  Damni  dwelt  on  the  north  of  the  Novantes, 
Selgoyx,  and  Gadeni ;  but  feparated  by  the  Uxellan,  (or  little 
ivaieforjlteant)  Mountains.  Tlie  Romans  held  Vdndiidr'mtti 
to  defend  the  wall. 

XXXI.  In  this  paft  ate  the  eflluaries  of  Bodotria  and  Clotta. 
Agricola  firft  fortified  this  Ifthmus.  Antonine  dire<9:ed  ano- 
ther wall  of  nearly  35  miles,  ^tius  repaired  it,  and  added 
LI  towers.    This  province  was  called  Valentia. 

XXXII.  Beyond  the  wall  was  the  province  Vespasiana. 
This  was  the  Caledonian  Region.    The  fteep  and  horrid 

imply  the  same  as  Avon  ;  but  Tain,  from  Eaw,  water,  varieJ  to  Ain, 
wilh  r  prefixed,  vaazw^  the  water.  Avon,  the  GRE.AT  water.  Avon  ?kiid 
Tain  are  therefure  nirt  synoiiynious  wordii.  Muiis.  B.  supposes  all  tliu 
old  Celtic  names  lost,  except  those  for  rivers.  He  should  not  liaTe 
excepted  these,  for  1  scarcely  find  one  perfectly  understood  by  any 
author. 

(0  The  A'ovius,  now  the  Nith  or  Nid,  comes  from  Av,  water,  variecf 
to  Ov.  The  N  is  merely  a  preiix,  which  gives  a  quicker  and  stronger 
soufid  to  the  syllable.  A'ul  comes  from  Ad,  water,  varied  to /</,  with 
tile  prefix  N,  and  denotes  not  "  water  which  whirls  about,"  hut 
simply  water. 

(si)  The  Ituna,  Eden,  is  said  to  imply  "  a  gliding-  stream,"  this  is 
poetical ;  but  Ad,  water,  changes  to  £d,  Et,  and  Jt :  The  augment 
On  also  changes  to  Un.  The  Itutia  may  therefore  mean  the  great 
water.  In  my  former  work  1  have  found  that  Geamh  or  Geiiv  in  the 
Selgovs  means  a  branch,  slip,  or  corner  of  the  sea;  and  It,  in  Ituita, 
w*»ich  means  zfxn,  may  also  imply  a  slip  or  corner.  The  Ituna  Estu- 
ariu7H  may  therefore  mean,  the  gr^at  slip  or  branch  estuary,  and  the 
sivcr  may  have  been  named  from  its  harbor.  Ti»e  Selgov/b  were 
named  from  living  on  the  voft?i  side  (if  this  harbor,  as  I  h*ve  proved  in 
my  first  tract.  In  Cumbuhland  the  name  Cum  is  also  corner,  and 
B«r  means  border.  So  that  Cumberland  and  6elgovia  were  both  named 
from  this  corner  of  the  sea ;  and  the  import  of  each  of  these  nauit^s  so 
agreeing,  proves  the  truth  of  both  derivations. 
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Grampian  hills  divide  it.  Here  was  fought  the  decifivd  bat- 
tle between  Agricola  and  Galgacus.  The  magnitude  of  th© 
Roman  camps  at  this  days  dilplays  their  power,  and  their 
method  of  caftrametation.  Where  the  battle  was  fought  it 
is  a^Brmcd,  that  immenfe  works  are  to  be  feen,  which  cor^ 
roborate  what  Tacitus  has  affirmed. 

XXX  III.  The  nations  fubje6l  to  the  Romans  follow.  From 
the  Ifthmus  to  the  Tavus,  lived  the  Horestii.  Their  cities, 
which,  before  the  wall  was  ereded,  belonged  to  the  Daranii, 
were  Alaujia  and  Lhidum;  Vi^oria  was  built  by  Agricola  on 
^le  Tavus,  20  miles  from  Its  mouth. 

XXXIV.  Above  and  beyoud  the  boundary  Tavus,  lived 
the  Vecturoues,  or  Venricones  :  Their  chief  town  was 
Orres ;  their  rivers  ^Jica  and  Tina. 

XXXV.  TheTAixALii  lived  on  the  coall  beyond  the  Vec- 
turoac«,  their  chief  town  was  Dsvana,  tlieir  fti'qams  Dsva 
and  Itvna.  A  part  of  the  Grampian  hills  here  runs  tuto  \ha 
fea,   and  is  called  TaixaJorum  PromontoriuTn. 

XXXVI.  To  the  weft,  beyond  the  Grampian  chain,  were 
the  Vacomaoi.  Their  cities  Twjzs,  Ta-rnca,  and  Banatia.  Pto" 
roton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Varar,  was  the  chief  Roman  ftation. 
Their  rivers  were  the  Farar ;  their  boundary,  the  Tuefis  and 
Cclnlus. 

XXXVII.  Within  the  Vacomagi  and  Tavus,  were  the 
Damnii  Aleani,  fecluded  by  lakes  and  mountains,  and  little 
known. 

XXXVIII.  Lower  down  on  the  banks  of  the  CJotta,  lived 
the  Attacotti,  a  nation  once  formidable  to  all  Britain. 
Here  is  the  great  lake  LyncbaUdor,  at  whofc  mouth  is  the  city 
Alsuitb,  built  by  the  Romans. 

XXXIX.  This  province  was  called  Vespasiana  ;  but  wag 
only  a  fliort  time  mider  the  Romans.  Altho'  all  the  land  beyond 
the  Ifthmus  may  be  termed  Caledonia,  yet  the  Caledonian* 
proper,  lived  beyond  the  Varar,  to  the  weft,  from  which  an 
:iccurate  line  point?  out  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  pofTef- 
fions.  The  hithermoft  part  of  tlie  ifland  was  fometinw  pof- 
felfcd  by  them,  and  the  remainder,  as  before-mentioned,  by 
barbarians.    Anciccnt  hiftory  affords  information  thus  far ; 
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but  beyond  the  ^rar  light  becomes  extinft:  The  thick 
woods,  and  continued  chains  of  rugged  hills,  forbid  all  re- 
fearch. 

XL.  Lefs  confiderable  people  dwelt  near  thecoaft:  Of 
thefe  the  Cantii  lived  beyond  the  Farar,  to  the  river  Loxa. 
In  their  province  was  the  promontory  Pemioxullum.  ' 

XLI.  Next  come  the  Logi,  fituated  near  the  river  Abona ; 
near  the  Jla  were  the  Carnabii,  the  moft  remote  Britons. 
Britain  here  runs  into  many  headlands,  the  chief  called  Firt' 
fuedrum,  and  alfo  Ferubium. 

XLII.  After  thefe  were  the  Catini  ;  the  Mert^  were 
more  inland,  and  nearer  the  Log'i.  In  this  province  was  the 
promontory  of  the  Orcades;  and  near  the  iflands  fo  called. 
Beyond  this  was  the  Nabcsus,  which  bounded  the  land  of  the 
Carnabii. 

XLIII.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  territory  were  feated  the 
Carnonac^,  with  the  headland  Ebudum,  beyond  which  is  a 
large  bay  called  Folfas.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  bay  lived 
the  Cerones.  Beyond  the  Itys  theCREONES  poflefTed  as  far 
as  the  LoTigus.  The  headland  from  thence,  wafhed  by  the: 
fea  and  the  bay  Lelanus,  is  named  from  its  people  the  EriDii. 
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PART  III. 
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HE  Britons  had,  according  to  Richard,  92  cities,  33  of 
which  were  moft  celebrated — ^Two  Municipal  (U,  Verola- 
mium(2)  and  Eboracum  13,\ — Ni'se  Colonial, (.4)  Londiniuni 
Augu/ia,{5)  Camulodunum,(6i  Geminae  Martiae  j  Rhutupis(7) 
****  -Thcrmx  j4gua Solis,{^)  Ifca  Saunda/9]  Deva  Geiica;(.lo) 
Glevum  Claudia i^'^^)  Lindum  (12)  ****,  Camboricum  (13) 
«»**. — ^Ten  bad  the  privileges  of  the  Latian  LaiVfi^A)  Durno- 
niagus,(l5)  Catara6ton,('6)  Cambodunum,(i7J  Coccium,  (18) 
Lugubalia,(l9j  Ptoroton,(20)  Viaoria,(2i;  Theodofia,(22)  Co- 
rinium,(23)  Sorbiodununi.(24} — Twelve  'were  Jlipendiary,['25) 
VentaSilurura,(26)  Venta  Icenorum,(27)  VentaBelgarum,(28) 
Segontium,(29)  Muridunura,(3<>)  Kagae,(3i)  Cantiopolis,'32) 
Durinura,(33)  Ifca,(34j  Bremenium,(35)  Vindonum,(3()}  and 
Durobrivae.(37J  The  Romans  had  many  cities  befides ;  I  have 
here  enumerated  the  more  celebrated  only. 

(0  Municlpia  were  cities  which  generally  claimed  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizeiu,  except  rights  in  such  laws  as  demanded  acttial  residence  at 
Rome.  They  had  the  option  of  adopting  their  own  laws  and  customs. 
The  cities  were,  (2)  St.  Albans,  (ajYork. 

(4)  Colonies  were  entitled  to  different  ranks  and  privileges.  The 
ranks  of  those  in  Britain  have  not  been  ascertained.  They  were, 
{^1  London,  (6j  Colchester,  (7}  Ricbborough,  C^;  Bath,  (9}Caerleon, 
(>o) Chester,  ("/Gloucester,  {»2)  Lincoln,  ('3)  Chesttrford. 

(mJ  The  Latian  Law  was  the  law  granted  to  ancient  Latium,  and  is 
not  distinctly  known.  The  people  are  said  to  have  had  the  ri^lit  of 
following  their  own  customs,  were  exempt  from  the  Roman  Prtetor, 
and  had  the  option  of  adopting  the  laws  and  customs  of  Rome.  The 
towns  were,  ('5)  Castor  on  the  Nen,  (>6)  Catterick,  ("7)  Slack,  (>8) 
Blackrode,  (19;  Carlisle,  (-0)  at  Spurn  Head,  Eglin  in  Scotland,  («>> 
Dealgin  Ross,  (22)  Dumbarton,   (=j)  Cirencester,  (24)  Old  Sarum. 

(>'5;  Stiptndiary  Towns  were  such  as  paid  their  taxes  in  money. 
These  were,  (^6}  Caerwent,  (^^7;  Castor  near  Norwich,  ("iS)  Winchester, 
(»9>  (Jaer  Segont,  (3°)  Caermarthen,  fa  0  Leicester,  (3')  Canterbury, 
<;(3/ Dorchester,  (34)  Exettr,  (ji.  Roe,  or  Ricchester,  (a'')  Silchesier, 
U7]  Rochester. 
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TOAPHRAGMATA. 

ITER.  I. 

A  Rhutupi  Du^a  ejl  via  Guethelinga  dida  ufquc  in  Sego^ntlum  per  M.  P.  32,4, 

plus  minus  fic. 


P'ari&HS  Readings, 


Ant.    Durolevum    16 

Ant.    Durobrlvae   Ij,  1 

14,  ii J 


Cantiopoli     quse\ 
et    Duroverno,  vlO 
M.P J 

Durofevo 12 

Duroprovis 25 

Deinde,  M.P.  ...  27 

Tranfis  Thamdln  in- 

trafque     provinciani 

Flaviam  et  civitatem 

;  Lundinium    Aujuf- 

tam 

Sulo  Mages  M.  P.     9 
Verolamio  Muni-1  .^ 

cipk) / 

Foro  Dianae 12 

Magio  Vink)    ....    12 

Ant.  12,  rter.di  16  ...    Laftdrodo  12 


Bennavennam  Magio- 
vintum  23,  Iter,  8 
Antoninus  . , 


Ant.  10,  IJ,  Itej.  6)  22 


?} 


Ifanta  Varia  .....   12 

Tripontio 12 

Beiionis  9 

Hie  bij'ecatur  Fia  ;  y4l- 
terulnun(]uc  ejus  BrU' 
chi-um  Liiuluvt,  njqiie, 
altennn  verfus  Phi- 
coTtium  prodentituT 
fic:- 
MandueffetJo  ....  12 

Btoceto 13 

Pennocrucio    ....   12 


Uxaconia 12 


Virioconto II 

Banchorio   26 

Deva  Colonia  . . . .    10 

Varis 30 

Conovio  ........  20 

Segontk)  «. 24 


Antoninus. 


Iter.  2J  inverted. 

Duroverno 12 

Durolevo 12 

Durobrovts    16 

Iter.    3   inverted"! 
from  Durobrivis  >27 
to  Londinium  . .  j 

Iter.  2d  inverted. 
Sulioniacis 12 

Verolannio   9 

Durocobrivis  ....   ^2 
Magiovinto 12 

Ladlodoro    17 

Bennavemia  her.!.,, 
6,  liana  vatia     / 

Tripontia  .......   12 

Vcuoais  9 


Iter.  2d  inverted. 
Mandueffedo  ....   12 

Etoceto    |6 

Pfennocracio   ....   12 

Uxaeona 12 

Uriconio  ........   II 

Iter.  J  I. 
Deva  Leg.  20  Vift.  10 

Varis 32 

Conovio 19 

Segontio 24 


From  Ricliborotigh  t 
Caer-Scgont  by  tk 
JVatliitg-jirccl. 


Canterbury 1( 

OfpringeJuddeHilU', 
Rochefter    1( 

London    2*4 


BrockleyHiil  ...   121 

Verulara g| 

DunftaWe    12 

Old  Fi«Ids  S.  of)  ,,! 

Fenny  Stratford  /  '' 
Berry     Mount,     \,f- 

ToWGcfttr,  ....>  ^° 

Daventry  12 

Cathorpe   12 

Copftoo  9 


I 


Manectcr 12 

Wall  l& 

Uncertain,     Bre-^ 
wood  is  the  near-  V 12 
eft  old  town  . . .  ) 
Said  to  be  Red-^ 
Hill  nearOken- M2 

yate  j 

Wroxeter 11 

Banchor  26 

Chefter 15 

Bodfari 27 

Caer  Hun 20 

Caer  Scgoat 24 
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This  firft  Iter  is  traceable  on  the  Watling-ftreet.  From 
Richborough  we  follow  it  to  Canterbury,  whence  it  ran  with 
the  prefent  road  to  Rochefter,  leaving  the  ftatlon  at  Judde- 
Hill  in  Ofpringe  on  the  left.  It  pafled  the  Medway  at  Ro- 
chefter  above  the  bridge,  and  ran  by  Cobham  Park  and  Shin- 
glewell  to  Southflect,  the  Vagniacis  of  Antonine  : — thence  to 
Newbury  in  Cray  ford  (Noviomagus)  and  over  the  Tames  to 
London.  From  London  it  ran  north  to  Brockley-Hill,  Ve-» 
rulam,  Dunftable,  Fenny  Stratford,  Towcefter  near  Daven- 
try,  Cathorpe,  Copftone,  Mancefter,  Wall,  Oxenyate,  and 
Wroxeter.  Leaving  Watling-ftreet  it  ran  by  Uffington, 
Broughton,  Overley,  Hammer,  and  Sarn  Bridge  to  Banchor  ,• 
and  thence  by  Stockach  and  Oldford  to  Cheller.  This  road 
meeting  the  N.  E.  Watling-ftreet,  led,  it  is  faid,  to  Bodfari, 
thro'  Denbighftiire,  to  Caer  Hun,  and  thence  as  ftraightaa  it 
could  to  Segontum. 

I  am  now  entering  upon  a  difficult  and  laborious  taik,  no 
lefs  than  the  explanation  of  names  not  underftood  in  Europe 
for  centuries.  Antiquaries  never  confidered  that  the  principal 
features  of  lands  were  neceffary  to  explain  their  names ;  and 
have  left  us  many  undefcribed  ftations  and  diftrifts.  In  ex- 
plaining thefe  names,  I  may  fometimes  be  deceived,  how- 
ever carefully  I  have  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  features. 
There  are,  I  allow,  difadvantages  to  which  a  perfon  muft  be 
fubjed,  who  cannot  perfonally  examine  places  j  and  proud 
muft  induftrious,  learned,  and  exploring  antiquaries  have 
been,  of  their  fuperior  information.  Without  wiftiing 
to  lower  their  pretenfions,  or  to  deny  them  this  fuperiority, 
1  have  already  proved  that  they  have  run  into  manifold  er- 
rors :  And  I  mean  further  to  fhew,  that  for  want  of  a  pre-- 
vious  knowledge  of  the  imports  of  old  terms,  they  have  hi- 
therto been  guided  by  no  certain  principles,  in  afcertaining 
the  fituations  of  ftations  and  countries  which  they  have  ex- 
plored. The  miftakes  of  authors  have  been  fuch,  that  future 
generations  will  fcarcely  believe  that  the  fame  men  who  fo 
juflly,  fo  learnedly,  and  fo  induftrioufly  dcfcribed  remains, 
could  have  contrived  to  commit  fo  many  miftakes,  as  to  de- 
rive evtry  town  from  a  wrong  etymon  j  and  trace  cvoy  diftrid 
from  a  falfc  origin. 
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A  COMMENTARY 

ox    THE 

ITINERARIES  of  RICHARD  of  CIRENCESTER, 
and  ANTONINUS, 

U^tih  an  Examination  of  the  Ophiiojis  of  former  IVriters  on  the  Sites 
of  Stations,  and  on  the  Derivations  of  their  Names. 


R. 


JCHARD  calls  thefe  Iters  Diapbragmata,  from  their  fi- 
militude  to  the  animal  midriff  palling  thro'  the  body  from 
fide  to  fide. 

Rhutupis  is  the  firft  city,  fays  our  author,  in  the  ifland  of 
Britain,  towards  Gaul,  fituate  among  the  Cantii,  oppofite  to 
Geflbriaguro,  the  port  of  Bononia  j  hence  it  is  the  moft  com- 
modious paifage  being  450  fladiaj  or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
46  miles. 

From  that  city,  fays  he,  is  drawn  the  Roman  way,  called 
Guetbelinga,  quite  to  Segontium,  thro'  the  fpace  of  324 
miles,  or  thereabouts. 

RHLTIUPIS,  Rlchborcugh,  Kent. 

This  place  is  called  by  Antoninus,  Rutupis  Partus;  by  Pto- 
lemy, Ruiupite  and  Routoupite ;  by  Tacitus,  Partus  Trutuknfis  j 
by  Aurofius,  the  City  and  Port  of  Rutuhi;  by  Ammlanus, 
Rbutupiee  Statio;  by  the  Saxons,  Reptacejler ;  by  others,  Rep- 
timutb  -y  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Ricbberge,  now  named  Rich' 
lorough. 

The  learned  difagree  about  the  place  of  this  ftation,  Somner 
thinks  it  was  at  Sandwich,  Gihfon  at  Stonar,  and  Ratteliy  at 
Richhorougb.  From  the  phrafe,  ad  Portum  Rhutupis,  it  is 
fuppofed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  towards,  but  not  the  pwt. 
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Various  arc  the  etymons  for  Rutupiae :  Camden  and  Sononrr 
derive  it  from  Rbjd  tufitb,  a  fandy  ford.— Baiteley,  the  chief 
hiflorian  of  this  ftation,  fays,  that  our  Rutupiec  was  named 
Rutuhi  Portus,  by  Orofius  and  Bede,  and  there  being  a  Rutuhi 
Partus  in  Gaul,  he  fuppofes  the  name  of  our  port  derived  from 
it  J  but  this  author,  not  enquiring  from  whence  this  Gaulifh 
name  was  derived,  has  here  explained  nothing. — H^  then 
ftates,  that  the  name  canje  from  Rbutvbus,  a  foreign  tyrant ; 
but  he  lliews  not  in  this  again,  frona  whence  this  I^butubus 
was  named.— ^He  next  ^ates,  that  "  T^anet  was  called  by  the 
'Britons  Ims  Rubin,  ox  Ruib'wa;  Rhuo  in  their  language,  he 
fays,  fignifies /o  rff(2r,  which,  tho' Camden  uudcrftands  it  xil 
the  porpoifes  on  the  coaft,  be  rather  applies  to  the  waves 
which  break  upon  it."  "  If,  fays  the  author,  we  compound 
the  word  Rbuo  with  Tivyn,  which  lignifies  a  fliore,  it  gives 
a  defivation  of  the  name  exactly  fuitable  to  the  defcription 
of  Lucaii  in  Lib.  Vf."— I  Ihall  add,  he  further  fays,  the  opi- 
nion of  an  unpubliflied  author,  namely,  "That  the  Rhutu- 
pian  coaft  is  fo  called  from  Rupes ;  or  from  Rutlni,  a  people 
of  Gaul,  now  Bologne."  "  Which  affinity  of  the  GaelFc  Ru- 
tini,  continues  this  writer,  and  our  Rytupiai,  feenjs  to  be 
confirajed  by  Malebranche,"  who  fays  of  the  Rutbhii,  "  all 
tlia^t  part  of  the  coaft  which  lies  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk, 
our  teamen  call  Rufben." — "  Add  to  this,  he  concludes,  th^£ 
the  fea  coaft  of  Kent  was  called  Rbutupite,  and  the  neigl^- 
bouring  inhabitants  Rutupi,  which  Rutbcn,  they  fay,  n^eans 
a  rotten  Jbore." 

Regulblum  he  derives  from  Rbag,  before,  and  Gziylpba, 
vatxJiIugi  or  froiu  Rbag  and  Gcku,  The  firft  he  renders 
*f  the  former  watch-tower  j"  the  fecqnd,  "  the  former  light 
or  light-houfe." 

The  above  and  following  reveries  qf  gr/?at  men  abwidantly 
fliew,  that  to  judgeof  the  imports  of  naqaes,  fome  knowledge 
of  their  formation  muft  firft  be  acquired.  We  may  in  our 
opinions  proceed  according  to  probability,  and  yet  fail  iq 
precifely  rendering  terms.  ,Thc  itinerary  names  are  all  un- 
knpwfi  in  origin,  and  have  been  fappofed  by  Monf,  Bullet  to 
Jjp  for  ever  loft  in  import.    I  muft  therefore  be  c^ccufed  if  I 
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exhibit  aiipropriate  etymons  of  a  part  only  of  tliefe  un- 
known terms.  Strange  indeed  would  it  be,  were  I  to  fnc- 
cteduniverfally,  even  in  our  common  appellations  :  Much  more 
(Irange  were  I  uriiverfally  fuccefsful  in  very  difficult  ones. — I 
pretend  to  no  exclufive  exemption  from  error.  When  we 
have  more  correct  defcriptions  of  places,  we  may  approxi- 
mate to  more  probable  fources  of  derivations.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  fome  rules  for  the  imports  of  old  names : 
I  may  befides  have  exhibited  fome  appropriate  meanings, 
may  have  removed  fome  difficulties,  corre6ted  lome  errors, 
elucidated  fome  points  in  hiftory  and  defcription,  in  which 
we  have  been  widely  led  aftray.  But  it  may  be  faid  that 
names  are  uncertain,  and  that  the  variations  of  roots  are  the 
fame.  I  allow  thefe  in  inftances  where  the  features  of  nature 
are  unknown  j  but  where  thefe  are  manifeft,  like  fituations 
take  like,  or  fynonyraous  names  j  and  the  difficulties  arife 
moftly  from  ignorance  of  natural  fituations,  and  from  apply- 
ing unappropriate  terms.  The  variations  of  roots  are  many  in 
every  diftri£t.  I  have  referred  largely  to  thofe  for  water  in  my 
firft  work  :  The  like  reference  is  made  to  thofe  for  hills,  Sec, 
in  this  treatife ;  and  the  reader  rauft  expeft  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulties in  afcertaining  rationally  the  import  of  a  name.  I 
have  waded  thro'  more  than  a  thoufand  of  thefe  appellations; 
and  fliould  I  have  miftaken  five  out  of  ten^  I  fliall  hold  my- 
felf  excufeable  for  refcuing  the  other  five  from  obfcurity. 

The  ancient  fituation  of  this  haven  will  be  found  in  Bat- 
teley,  in  Somner,  in  the  Archaeologia,  and  in  Hiftories  of 
Kent.  Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a  plate  of  Richborough.  The 
prefent  nsme  is  derived  by  Somner  from  the  Saxon  word 
Hr'icge  Dorfum :  But  this  etymon,  like  the  before-mentioned, 
will  be  found  inapplicable. 

The  word  Rbut,  or  Rut,  in  Rutupiie,  comes  from  Rut,  or 
Rote,  38  in  Rutland,  and  implies  a  road,  either  for  Ihips,  or 
for  travellers.  The  letter  A  in  the  Gaelip,  implies  an  hill, 
as  it  does  in  Abury,  written  and  pronounced  alio  Aubury, 
Au  changes  to  Av,  in  Aveniinus,  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome ; 
it  alfo  changes  to  Ab,  in  the  Aba,  a  mountain  of  Armenia; 
it  likewife  changes  to  Aj>,  in  the  Apalachian  Mountains,  and 
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in  the  Appenincsj   to  Uh,  in  Uiea;  to  U^,  in  Upton,  Up- 
land,  kc. ;  and  to  Uj>  and  Uh,  in  Rhuto/^iae  and  RutuAiae. 

The  words  In  and  En  are  Gaelic  for  land ;  and  Rut,  or 
Rutb,  being  road,  the  word  Rutben  mentioned  above,  inftead 
of  the  rotten  Jbore,  implies  ihc  road  land.  The  channel  was 
anciently  called  the  nod,  and  the  land  upon  its  border,  tb< 
road  land. 

Rbutupice  was  an  haven  with  two  entrances  or  roads ;  the 
one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tames,  and  the  othw  from  the 
Channel :  The  Haven  having  two  roads,  and  a  hill  on  each 
entrance;  and  Rut  being  road,  and  Uh  or  U;^,  hill,  the  plural 
word  Riutufia,  or  Ruiubite,  became  the  name  of  thefe  hill 
roads :  The  particular  names  of  the  two  fortrefles  or  towns 
taking  denomination  from  fituations,  were  nearly  the  fame ; 
and  were  varied  only  by  fynonymes  to  ditlinguafli  their  differ- 
ing features.  Accordingly  Rich,  in  Richborough,  from  Rfic, 
or  Reik,  implies  a  reacb  or  road,  and  Borough  the  lame  m  Upz 
But  as  Borough  is  a  name  which  implies  border  camp,  a  great 
hill,  a  camp,  or  a  town ;  Richhorougb  may  mean  the  road 
border,  the  road  hill,  the  road  camp,  or  the  road  town. 

In  like  manner  Reg,  or  Rec,  in  Regulbium,  from  Re'u:, 
implies  a  reach  or  road :  Ub  taking  L  eupboniouily,  became 
L'lh :  Iv.m,  or  i/;«,  in  Gaelic  means  about,  has  often  in 
old  names  been  rendered  border,  and  anfwers  to  Er,  in  Rc- 
culver.  This  place  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Raculf-ccajier ; 
and  from  a  mouaftery  there  forattimes  Raculf'Mii]fieu  "  Nor 
is  that  parcel  of  evidence,  fays  Mr.  Sumner,  refulting  from 
and  couched  in  the  prefeut  and  forepaft  name  of  the  place  to 
be  slighted,  efpecially  that  more  ancient  name  of  it  in  the 
Saxon  times,  Raculf,  altered  fince  into  RacuJfre  and  Rccuhre* 
and  (which  it  now  bears)  Reculver,  none  of  which  but  do 
retain  a  f^rand  fmack,  and  quantity  of  that  Roman  name  Rc- 
gulbium." 

Reptaceficr  I  fliall  omit  to  confider,  as  it  coatains  no  Jraack 
of  the  old  word. 

The  word  Gulha  implies  mouth,  and  the  Saxons  fccm  to 
have  tranflated  Rigulbium  Nordmuth.  I  have  given  it  ano- 
ther meaning. 
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Dr.  Harris  on  Ifaiah,  conceived  that  S  was  often  ufed  by 
northern  nations  as  an  initial,  becaufe  they  could  not  fo  well 
"  get  out  of  their  mouths"  fome  words  without  the  affiftance 
of  this  prefix.  Tacitus  perhaps  reafoned  the  fame  on  the 
letter  T,  when  he  wrote  Rutubia  Trutulum.  Archdeacon 
Batteley,  however,  fuppofes  that  this  laft  was  derived  by  Ta- 
citus from  the  trouts  in  the  harbor ;  "  ivhere,"  adds  he,  to 
adopt  the  ivords  of  Alain  de  Uijlc,  "  the  trout  entering  the  fait 
xuater  is  hapt'tfed  in  tbefea,  and  ajfumes  the  name  of  falmon" 

CANTIOPOLI,  or  DUROVERNO,  M.  P.  lo. 

Canterbury  lo. 

Mr.  O'Halloran  derives  Kent  from  Ceann-tir,  Lambarde 
from  Cainc,  a  leaf.  Camden  fuppofes  it  to  come  from  (itua^ 
tion,  and  to  mean  a  corner.  But  to  Ceann,  an  head,  a  T"  is 
often  added  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of  the  word ;  and  hence 
Ceant,  Kant,  or  Kent,  may  mean  head.  But  we  know  that 
Can  implies  alfo  a  lake  or  ftream,  and  in  Canterbur}'  this 
•word  is  written  Cant.  Er,  generally  in  our  old  terms,  im- 
plies border,  and  Bury  is  camp  or  fortrefs ;  and  hence  Can- 
terbury means  the  ftream  border  camp.  Darovernum  has  been 
rendered,  from  Durwhern,  a  rapid  river ;  but  the  import  of 
this  name  is  nearly  the  fame  as  Canterbury.  Cant-war a-hy rig, 
which  comes  from  Cant,  a  ftream ;  Wara,  border,  (derived 
from  Er  or  Ar,  with  iTF  prefixed)  j  and  Byrig,  a  border  for- 
trefs, is  rendered  by  our  authors  the Kentifh  Mens  City :  And 
Cant-guar-landt,  another  name  which  implies  the  head  border 
land,  is  faid  to  mean  the  Kentifh  Alen's  Land.  Thefe  are 
fpme  of  our  quaint  expofitions,  which  are  filly  from  their 
truifms,  or  laughable  from  their  miftakes.  Durnovernum, 
from  Dur,  water,  and  Vern,  a  contraftion  of  Verea,  border 
land,  was  an  ancient  and  confiderable  ftation  of  the  Romans, 
apd  has  many  remains  of  that  people. 
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DUROU:VO,  M.P.  12. 

Juddc-Hilly  hi  Of/iringCy   12. 

In  1809  I  fent  a  paper  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  concern- 
ing this  ftation.  Antiquaries  were  then  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  its  fituation,  from  the  copies  of  Antoninus  not  agreeing  in 
their  numbers.  Camden,  Lambarde,  and  Gale  had  fixed  it  at 
Lenham  ;  G'lbfcn  and  Gougb  at  Bapchild ;  Stuheky  and  Talbot 
at  Charing,  or  Sittingbourne.  Horjley,  Ward,  and  Baxter  at 
Milton,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Faverfliam.  Burton,  Som- 
ncr,  Batteley,  Thorpe,  Reynolds,  and  StilUngfleet  at  Newing* 
ton :  Hajled  conceived  that  either  Newington  or  Ofpringe 
was  the  place,  tho'  he  modeflly  declined  giving  either  the 
preference. 

People  of  the  next  century  will  fcarcely  believe  that  no 
mode,  except  mcafuring  by  the  chain  or  the  yard  for  the  im- 
ports of  names,  had,  ere  now,  with  any  fuccefs  taken  place. 
They  will  not  conceive  that  defcriptive  terms,  which  were 
every  day  in  our  mouths,  could  have  been  fo  long  unnoticed 
in  their  natural  imports ;  and  they  will  view  with  wonder 
this  lift  of  great  men,  who  could  fo  long  be  content  with 
letting  thefe  terms  remain  in  obfcurity.  But  let  us  attend  to 
our  derivation.  The  word  Dur,  is  water ;  Leim  or  Leiv,  ge- 
nerally written  Lim,  Liv,  or  Lev,  is  Gaelic  for  an  harbor  or 
a  fpring.  This  name  will  therefore  imply  the  water  fpring 
fcttlcment :  And  in  this  parjfh  of  Ofpring  rifes  the  ftream 
which  gave  it  name,  and  which  runs  into  the  Swale.  The 
Saxons  who  in  numberlefs  inftances  tranflated  old  names  by 
other  Gaelic  words,  rendered  Dur  by  the  word  Os,  as  they 
did  the  Ure  at  York  by  the  name  Ofe  or  Ou/e.  Lev  they 
tranflated  by  the  Saxon  word  Spring,  and  hence  the  name 
Ofpringe,  or  OJcfpr'inge.  The  uncertainty  then  of  the  place  of 
this  flation  ceafes  with  our  acquaintance  with  the  old  me? 
thod  of  refolving  names. 

DUROBRIVIS,  M.P.  i6.  Rochejlerid. 

Durbri  was  the  old  name  of  this  place,  in  which  Br't  is  hill, 
;ind  contrary  to  the  alfertions  of  all  our  writers,  who  often 
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introduce  a  good  ftory,  where  they  do  not  comprehend  words, 
this  term  hath  nothing  in  it  implying  zford,  and  means  only 
the  water  hill,  water  fort,  or  water  camp.  Hrofeceajicr,  or 
Boveceajier,  comes  from  Jmh,  Av,  or  Ov,  and  like  Iv,  in 
river,  takes  an  R,  which  was  formerly  afpirated.  The  word 
means  alfo  the  river  camp. 

LONDINIO,  M.  P.  27.  London. 

Lon  implies  a  lake,  a  ftream,  or  a  marfli ;  and  Din  or  Don, 
land  or  camp.  Various  are  the  ftories  detailed  on  thefe 
words ;  but  I  have  feen  no  one  who  has  rendered  this  eafy 
name  rightly.  This  town  has  been  confidered  by  many,  and 
formerly  by  myfelf,  belonging  to  Caffibelanj  but  Caffibela- 
nus  took  his  name  from  the  Caflii  j  and  his  chief  ciiy  muft 
have  been  among  that  people,  and  not  in  the  territories  of  the 
Trinobantes.  This  then  is  an  infupSrable  objeSion  to  Lon- 
don, and  fixes  this  city  perhaps  from  fituation,  and  its  natu- 
ral features,  given  by  Csefar,  at  Verulam. 

SULLONACIS,  M.P.   12.  Brockley^HUl. 

Sullonac  has  been  derived  from  Caflibellann.  The  reader 
will  find  this  derivation  in  Baxter,  Stukeley,  and  others. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  formerly  of  Brockley-Hill,  erefted  an  handfome 
obeliik,  with  an  infcription  to  this  purport.  But  we  every 
where  encounter  abfurdities.  The  word  Sa^  or  Sabb,  was 
thefea,  but  it  n\eant  ^iofuvivier.  Rian,  in  Ptolemy's  Sahrtna, 
or  SabriaiLd,  meant  the  road :  And  the  Sabriana  meant  the  lea 
road.  The  word  Saet,  from  Saod  or  Sead,  was  track ;  and 
inftead  of  rendering  the  land  on  the  Severn,  thefea  track, 
the  Saxons  tranflated  it  Surnerfaet,  or  the  fummcr  track. — 
Caffihellan,  or  CaJfrneUann,  may  be  deduced  from  Caffc,  a 
flream,  Bel  or  Vel,  border,  and  Lann,  land :  He  was  named 
the  Jlream  lander,  and  was  the  chief  of  the  Caflii. — Sullonac 
comes  from  Sul,  an  hill. — Hill  is  often  written  Hull,  as  at 
Hull  Bifliop,  called  alfo  Hill  Bifliop.  The  Gaelic  had  no  H, 
but  often  wrote  S  in  its  {lead  ;  and  hence  Hull  and  Sull  be- 
came fynonymes  for  hill:    Tonac,  Vonac,  and  Onac,  meant 
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camp  ;  and  this  name  could  not  be  derived  from  Cajfthellanm. 
Brockley  comes  from  Braigbe,  Braicbe,  or  Brock,  an  hill,  and 
Lry,  land. 

VEROLAMIO,  M.P.  9. 

Verulanty  near  St.  Albans. 

The  hiftorian  of  St.  Albans  fays,  **  As  for  Veralam  it  is 
quite  uncertain  whence  it  derived  its  name,  for  tho'  the  Bri» 
ti(h  tongue  has  Ffer  for  ftrong ;  and  altho'  there  was  a  town 
in  Italy,  not  far  from  Rome,  among  the  Hernici,  called  l^e- 
rule,  I  will  not  affirm  either  of  thefe  to  be  the  origin  of  Ve- 
rulam."  Again  he  writes,  that  "  Caefar  fays  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  people  from  Gaul 
and  the  Belgae,  who  called  their  new  towns  and  habitations 
by  the  names  of  thofe  places  which  they  had  left.  We  can- 
not difcern  any  marks  of  this,  fays  Mr,  Newcome,  in  Vera- 
lam, nor  find  any  name  in  Gaul  that  bears  a  refemblance  to 
it :  And  therefore  it  is  probably  of  Britifti  origin ;  and  as 
that  language  has  in  it  the  word  Berf,  fignifying  a  fpear, 
and  Llan,  denoting  a  place  for  fuch  particular  ufes,  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  the  firft  Britilh  name  might  fignify  fomething  mi- 
litar)',  a  place  of  arms,  efpecially  if  Caflibellanus,  the  king 
and  general  againft  Caefar,  had  here  his  place  and  refidence." 

Mankind  revere  the  ancients,  generally  concede  to  their 
opinions,  and  often  believe  their  ftories.  But  Mr.  N.  is  not 
here  difpofcd  to  agree  altogether  with  Casfar,  who  never  con- 
templates the  ground  he  ftands  upon,  when  he  enquires  into 
the  antiquity  of  its  name.  Mr.  N.  fnggefts  that  F/er,  ftrong, 
is  Britifli,  and  hints  at  the  fame  time  that  Verulam  may  be 
derived  as  Verulae,  near  Rome.  Like  Caefar,  he  here  forgets 
to  look  at  home ;  and  like  Caifar  too  he  feems  to  think,  that 
this  place  may  be  explained,  by  the  name  of  a  foreign  place 
unerpla'ined. 

Verulam  is  no  doubt  an  appellation  of  fome  obfcurity ;  but 
authors  have  drawn  its  origin  from  fuch  uncertain  premifes, 
that  darknefs  is  made  perfeftly  vifible  in  its  defcent. — Tho 
word  Vcr  is  border,  m  is  lake  or  water,  and  Letrni,  land  j  and 
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the  water  border  land  feems  to  be  the  import  of  Verolamium. 
It  was  named  by  the  Saxons  Ferlan,  or  VerJamceaJlcr.  The 
letter  N  often  changed  to  M,  and  hence  this  laft  name  meant, 
the  border  land  camp.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
town  of  Cgffibellanus  which  was  taken  by  Casfar,  and  which 
was  defended  by  woods  and  marflies.  "  In  Nero's  time  it 
was  efteemed  a  municipium,  and  great  remains  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  fituated  on  an  eafy  afcent,  and  towards 
the  eaft  had  a  large  mere." 

DUROCOBRIVIS,  M.  P.  12.  Dmjiabk. 

Dunftable  and  the  forts  around  it,  are  the  Durocohr'zvx  of 
the  Itinerary,  altho'  various  writers  conceive  that  Durocohrki<x. 
has  been  tranfpofed,  and  that  it  Ihould  follow  Magiovhmium^ 
Magiovinnium,  accounted  Dunftable,  hath  been  traced  from 
Maes  and  Gwin,  two  Welch  words,  and  rendered  tbe  ivbite 
camp,  or  the  luh'ite field.  Our  old  antiquaries  acquiefcing  in 
this  Welch  refemblance,  fixed  Magintum  on  tlie  chalk  hill 
or  plain  of  Dunftable ;  but  where  to  place  Durocobrius,  or 
Durocobriva,  was  a  difficulty.  Mr.  Gale,  by  a  traverfe  from, 
the  direft  line,  carried  it  to  Hertford ;  but  here  his  diftance 
failed  was  too  great :  Dr.  Stukeley  therefore  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  main  road,  to  Berkhampftead.  But  the  white 
camp,  and  the  white  field,  fatisfied  not  when  Richard's  edi-. 
tion  of  the  Itinerary  appeared  :  For  this  too  corroborated  tliQ 
ftatement  of  Antonine.  Siill,  however,  authors  continued  to 
fuppofe  that  thefe  names  were  tranfpofed,  and  the  old  camp 
is  ftill  called  in  the  great  map  of  Hertfordfliire,  Magiovinnium. 
So  little  have  antiquaries  attended  to  this  neceflary  part  of 
their  tafk,  the  analyfing  of  the  old  names  for  the  features 
of  nature,  that  the  roots  and  ferviles  in  thefe  appellations, 
have  been  unknown  for  ages ;  nor  have  authors  underftood. 
that  thepretent  names,  ivbcre  altered,  were  univerfally  meant 
to  be  tranflations  of  older  ones. — BuJ;  to  return,  Durocobrius 
comes  from  Da,  land.  Roc,  a  plain,  and  Bri,  an  hill.  All. 
our  writers  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  Brius,  which  is  here 
changed  in  the  ablative  plural  to  Brivis)  and  they  have  uui. 
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verfallv  rendered  it  a  bridge  or  a  ford  :  But  no  proof  more  is 
neceflaiy,  than  the  explanation  here  given,  to  fliew,  that  they 
have  in  this  word  been  all  miftakenj  and  if  more  proof  be 
required,  we  flate — that  at  Dunftable,  no  water,  no  bridge, 
nor  ford,  is  to  be  found ;  and  that  the  appellation  of  plain 
land  bill,  or  biUs,  fuits  exaftly  the  fituation. 

To  the  tranflation  Dunjlahle  we  now  attend.  Dun  hath  been 
derived  from  Dim,  a  robber.  The  word  Dun  hath  been  ex- 
plained in  the  5th  eflay.  A  market  for  the  public  expofure 
of  goods,  was,  by  a  northern  nation,  named  a  StapeJ;  and 
the  Saxons  are  fuppofed  to  have  ufed  the  word  in  this  fenfe, 
in  tranflating  names  of  places  ending  in  Staple  or  Stable.  But 
a  more  ridiculous  fuppofition  can  fcarcely  be  imagined,  altho* 
if  hath  pafled  as  truth  for  ages. — ^The  word  Tabh,  Tav,  or 
Tab  may  imply  the  ocean  or  water,  and  by  a  comparifon  of 
furfaces,  a  level,  or  plain.  This  alfo  obtains  with  the  word- 
JEquor,  wherein  from  a  level,  the  fea  is  inferred.  I  have 
{hewn  in  this  and  my  former  work  that  Ur  is  fometimes 
changed  to  Ul  and  0/.  Ur  means  border  land,  land,  or  bor- 
der. And  as  Ur  is  a  variation  of  Er,  border ;  fo  01  is  only  a 
variation  of  El,  in  tabel  or  table.  The  word  tahel  or  table 
therefore  implies  the  plain  land  :  and  Dunjlable  will  be  an 
exad  tranflation  of  Durocobrius.  I  fliall  juft  add,  that  we 
have  a  table  bill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  land  called 
table  land  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  The  fituation  of 
Bamjlaple  is  on  a  plain  exadly  correfponding  with  the  expla- 
nation here  given. 

The  term  Mad,  in  Madjiing  Bower,  or  Madbin,  or  Maiden 
Bower,  and  in  Madning  Money ;  names  of  the  old  camp,  and 
of  the  money  found  in  this  place,  the  etymons  of  which  are 
unknown,  is  derived  from  Madb,  a  hill  or  plain,  Ning,  Ing, 
and  En,  imply  land.  Bower  may  come  from  Ber,  or  Bor, 
border ;  or  be  a  corruption  of  Bor,  a  camp,  or  of  Burg,  a 
fort  or  village.  Maiden  Bower  will  then  mean  the  plain  or 
hill  land,  border,  camp,  or  fort.  Madning  Money,  the  hill  or 
plain  land  money. 


MAGIO-VrNNIO,  M.P.  12. 

Old  Fieldsy  near  Fenny  Stratford. 

Wc  now  vifit  Maglovinnlum,  to  fee  whether  it  ujeans  the 
Huhite  plain,  or  the  <whit&fieldi,  or  not. — The  word  Magb,. 
Gaelic  for  a  plain,  may  be  derived  from  the  root  Algbe,  aa 
hill,  and  may  be  rendered,  perhaps,  hill  or  plain.  The  letter 
M\s  often  prefixed  to  terms  of  magnitude  in  defcription,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  many  of  the  roots  for  hiUs  and 
plains  are  the  fame.  The  reafon  of  this  coincidence  is,  that 
many  words  imply  depth  as  well  as  height ;  and  that  the  tops 
of  hills  or  elevated  lands,  as  well  as  bottoms,  often  contain 
level  grounds. — Vin,  in  Maglo-vinnium,  is  written  Nin,  in 
Magio-mn'ium,  and  In,  in  Magintum,  all  of  which  are  names 
for  this  ftation.  JVbe7i  a  JyllahU  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  a 
*vowel  is  to  begin  another,  a  confonant  is  generally  prefixed  in  old 
names,  to  Jlrengtben  the  pronunciation.  Thus  the  people  called 
by  Tacitus,  Trinoantes,  are  alfo  written  Tri/iO'yisn/a  and  Trino- 
hantes.  The  fyllables  Vin,  Nin,  and  In,  from  what  has  been 
faid  may  be  fynonyraes,  and  each  mean  land.  But  the  pre- 
fent  name  is  faid  to  be  the  Old  Fields,  or  Auld  Fields,  and  to 
be  at  a  little  diftance  from  Fenny  Stratford.  This  tranflation 
of  Aidd  Fields  was  derived  from  Magb,  a  plain  or  field.  Fin, 
here  land,  or  perhaps  hill  land,  was  miftaken  by  the  Saxons 
for  Fion,  old  J  and  the  mifapplication  of  the  terms  as  a  tranf- 
lation of  Magintum  is  obvious  j  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  this 
people  derived  their  improper  name  from  Magiovinnium, 

LACTORDORO,  M.  P.  16. 

Tocejiery  or  Towcejler. 

This  famous  old  ftation  Is  generally  derived  by  antiquaries 
from  Lack,  a  ftone,  and  Hour,  water. — By  Monf.  Bullet,  in 
his  Celtic  Diftionary,  from  Lacb,  a  ftone,  and  Torri,  to  cut. 
Mr.  Hals,  in  fpeaking  of  Whitftone,  in  Cornwall,  fays,  "  It 
was  taxed  in  Doomfday  by  the  name  of  Wbitejlan  ;  which, 
as  I  apprehend,  he  continues,  hath  myftery  in  It,  and  refers 
not  to  any  common ^one  in  the  pariih,  but  to  the  words  of  our 
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Saviour  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Afia." — "  To  him  that 
overcomcth  will  I  give  a  white Jlone ,  and  in  the  ftone  a  new 
name  written,  <ui}h\ch  no  man  hiowcth  faving  he  that  received 
it." 

I  may  fappofe  from  the  above  that  the  water  Jlone,  the  to 
cut  ajlone,  and  the  tvh'xle Jlone  of  the  Revehtioris,  did  clearly 
appear  juft  explanations  to  thefe  authors :  But  to  other  men, 
poirdling  only  the  common  powers  of  difcrimination,  and 
being  unable  to  encounter  rayfteries,  they  may  not  be  fo  eafily 
imderftood  :  I  will  beg  leave  therefore  to  give  another  expla- 
nation of  La&odorum.  The  word  Lac  is  lake  or  ftreara  in 
various  places  j  La^  is  the  ablative.  The  term  Dor,  impliea 
often  an  inclofed  border  or  camp  :  But  taking  the  aforefaid 
ending  To  for  an  infieftton  of  Tau,  water  or  ftream,  the 
Saxons  tranflated  the  name  of  this  place  To,  Tow,  and  Toft' 
ttajier,  or  the  water  camp.  In  this,  however,  they  have 
dropped  Lac,  and  taken  its  ablative  ending  as  their  tranfla- 
tion.  It  appears,  notwithftanding,  highly  probable,  that 
Tocijlcr,  or  Towcejlcr,  is  the  lite  of  this  old  ftation  :  for  when 
wc  confidcr  that  this  place  lies  on  the  Watling-ftreet,  that  its 
diftance  agrees  with  one  of  the  numbers  in  Antonine,  and 
that  the  ending  in  Ceajlcr  generally  denotes  a  camp  j  we  may 
perhaps  rightly  fix  Ladtodorum  at  Towcefter,  where  authors 
report,  that  the  remains  of  a  camp  have  been  difcovered. 

ISANTA-VARIA  and  BENNA-VENNA,  M.P.  12. 

Burrow-Hill. 

Ifanna-varia,  unknown  in  import,  I  explained  in  ano- 
ther publication:*  I  have  in  the  following  corrected  my 
former  labour,— It  is  derived  from  Is,  water.  An,  a  diminu- 
tive, and  Var'ia,  from  Bar  or  Far,  an  Ivead  or  hill.  Daventry 
comes  from  Dav,  a  flream.  En,  a  diminutive,  and  Tre,  writ- 
ten for  Tir  or  Ter,  land. 

BuckfeiTZz,  in  Doomfday,  is  now  BuckfaJlLXiGV. ;  in  which 
Leigb,  implying  land,   lias  been   fubftituted  for  Trc.     Bu^ 

•  Monthly  Maguine,  «rbrre  I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  namtt  of 
vv«r%l  siati(^as. 
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Tre  was  in  this  word  pronounced  Tcr  or  Tir,  which  is  Gaelic 
for  land.  It  is,  however,  pronounced  Tre,  in  Cornwall  and 
other  places;  and  is  faid  to  mean  "  a  town,  a  village,  or 
gentleman's  feat;"  and  Dr.  Pryce  calls  it  "  an  original  word." 
But  houfes  borrowed  their  names  from  the  common  names  of 
land,  and  land  itfelf  is  the  import  of  Ton  or  Town.  When 
we  fpeak  of  our  houfes  we  flill  call  them  our  lands ;  and  the 
King's  towns  are  called  Terra-Regis.  I  have  thus  explained 
the  little  word  Tre,  which,  the'  only  a  mole-hill,  has  long 
been  accounted  a  mountain. 

IJanna-'varia  might  take  its  name  partly  from  a  fpring  on 
Burrow-Hill,  where  was  the  original  fite  of  this  flation. 
Burro\v  is  a  name,  to  which  we  have  every  day  fome 
reference,  tho'  we  have  never  analyfed  it. — The  words 
Berry,  Bury,  Borow,  Borough,  ■SinA  Burrow,  have  been  un-' 
known  in  their  original  and  various  figniiications  to  all  our' 
writers. — /  or  Y  is  Gaelic  for  little ;  and  the  diminutives 
oi  Bear,  Ber,  Bor,  and  Bur;  border,  head,  &:c.  in  gene- 
ral ufe,  are  Berry  and  Bury.  Berry,  when  referred  to  the 
tops  of  hills,  may  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  Bearradb. 
Bir  or  Bcr,  water ;  and  Bar,  or  its  inflexion  Ber,  an  head, 
&c.  may  alfo  in  compofition  of  names,  be  found  with  dimi- 
nutive endings.  Berry,  taken  for  granted  as  implying  top, 
and  being  found  in  names  which  have  referred  to  fomething 
in  bottoms,  has  been  fuppofed  by  Kennet,  Spelman,  and  other 
antiquaries,  to  have  implied  tops  and  bottoms :  But  neither 
is  implied  in  this  word  further  than  it  means  little  top,  litili 
border,  little  ftream,  little  bottom,  &c. 

The  words  Berry,  Bury,  Borow,  Burrow,  and  Borough, 
are  faid  to  have  originally  meant  hill ;  but  as  etymologifls 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  roots  of  words,  they  have 
been  unable  to  account  for  this  meaning. — Ber,  Bor,  or  Bur 
are  then  derived  in  their  roots  from  ji,  an  hill  or  riling  ground, 
pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Ar,  Er,  and  Ur.  Thefe  words 
are  from  the  Gaelic,  and  imply  border,  rifing  ground,  or 
hill ;  and  with  B  prefixed,  the  fame  as  mentioned  of  B  and 
P  in  the  5th  effay  :  To  thefe,  if  we  add  the  diminutive  Y, 
we  have  the  word  Berry  or  Bury,     Or,  Er,  and  Ur  then  may 
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be  head,  brink,  or  border,  to  which  B  has  been  prefixed  in 
Bar,  Ber,  and  Bur. — After  R,  the  letters  D  and  T  were 
fometimes  added  to  ftrengthen  the  found,  and  hence  the 
word  Bord  is  Gaelic  for  border. — The  vowels  E,  O,  and  U, 
often  changed  to  /  or  Y;  and  hence  Byr  was  likewife  in  com- 
pofition  border.  I  have  (hewn  that  Ic  may  imply  border 
land ;  and  Ig  will  imply  the  fame,  and  this  being  often  the 
fituation  of  banks,  of  mounds,  and  fortrelfes,  the  compound 
word  Byrig  became  a  name  for  a  raifed  border  or  a  fortrefs. — . 
But  ^cba  or  A<:h,  a  mound,  would  change  to  ^gb,  to  Ugb, 
and  to  Ougb,  and  imply  in  old  names  the  fame  as  Igb. — Bur 
or  Bar,  in  BorovJ,  Buroiv,  or  Borough,  is  derived  as  above; 
but  Ou  or  Ow  is  often  an  augment,  as  in  the  Danou,  named 
by  the  Romans  Djuubius ;  and  the  difference  between  our 
Bcrrys  and  Burrows  in  this  cafe  will  be,  that  the  firft  are  ge- 
nerally fraall  hills,  or  hills  with  imall  tops ;  and  the  fecond 
are  fometimes  larger,  or  hills  with  larger  tops.  Thefeofold 
were  fortified  or  walled,  were  places  ofjafety,  were  accounted 
caftles  and  camps,  from  camps  of  old  being  formed  upon 
them  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  all  fortified  or  walled  towns, 
being /)/a<:«  offafcty,  were,  according  to  law  writers,  named 
Boroughs :  Laftly,  Borouglis  being  places  ofjafety,  the  name 
was  transferred  from  tbe  places  to  the  people,  who  became  fafe- 
guards  of  each  other ;  and  bodies  of  ten  families,  who  be- 
came fuch  fafeguards,  were  at  length  called  boroughs.  I 
have  now  explained  thefe  terms  in  the  beft  manner  I  can. 

Bennaventa  or  Bennavenna,  alfo  unknown  in  import, 
comes  from  Bcinn,  an  headland ;  and  since  ^and  B,  as  letters, 
have  the  fame  power,  Venna  or  Venta  is  derived  from  the 
fame  ;  But  camps  of  old  being  fixed  on  heads,  Venta,  near 
Norwich,  was  tranflated  Caftor  or  Caiftor,  which  is  cartip  j 
and  hence  Bennaventa  may  mean  the  headland  camp.  But  as 
Ta  was  a  plural  ending,  I  Ihould  not  be  furprifed  if  this  word 
alfo  implied  the  head  land  camps. 

Camps,  forts,  towns,  villages,  and  refting  places  took  the 
ancient  names  of  the  lands  on  which  they  flood,  and  hence  wc 
have  fcldom  any  particular  names  for  thefe  in  very  ancient 
apixrllationg.    The  word   Ton,   originally  land,   was  given 
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as  a  name  to  the  ereftlons  upon  it.  ^is,  Gaelic  for  an  hill, 
is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort.  The  word  Ham,  originally  bor- 
der, has  been  ufed  for  village,  town,  &c.  Co/an  implies  a 
footway,  in  which  Cos  is  foot,  and  An,  the  land  or  road. 
Greajlann  is  an  inn  ;  and  this  word  literally  means  a  gueft- 
houfe,  in  which  Lann  implies  land,  as  well  as  houfe.  I 
have,  in  the  3(1  effay,  fhewn  that  Arm  in  Armin,  means  the 
array,  and  In,  the  land  or  road.  Hence  then  words  for  land 
or  border  land,  were  chofen  for  names  of  roads  and  of  inns : 
And  hi  or  Inn  too,  was  thus  adopted  :  For  an  inn  boufe  means 
a  road  houfe ;  and  by  the  fuppreliiou  of  houfe,  Inn.  itfelf  t)e- 
came  the  name  for  a  road  houfe,  or  for  a  houfe  of  accommo- 
dation. In  like  manner  Vm  or  Vcn,  being  ufed  the  fame  as 
In,  as  fhewn  in  Magio  Vinnio,  would  naturally  imply  the 
fame.  To  the  letter  A'^  a  T  was  often  added,  and  hence  Ven 
became  Vent.  To  the  ftrong  ending  in  T  an  A  was  fometimes 
annexed  to  recover  the  voice  from  dwelling  on  the  fyllable ; 
and  hence  Venta  is  an  Inn  in  the  Spanifli,  and  in  that  language 
it  alfo  means  a  fale  for  goods,  or  a  place  of  fale  for  them. 
From  the  Vcntas  being  refting  places,  inns,  or  places  of  ac- 
commodation, paflage,  trade,  &c.  fome  of  them  became 
4owns,  forts,  and  camps,  as  our  Fenta  Bclgarum,  Vcnta  Silu- 
rum,  and  Venta  Icenorum ;  names  which  have  perhaps  never 
been  rightly  uuderftood,  rendered,  or  traced. 

This  word  has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  "  Benavon,  or  the 
head  of  the  river,"  by  Pennant  and  otherg,  from  iheNen  run- 
ning underneath  this  hill.  But  Bcnna  and  Vcnna  are  moft 
likely  diltiud  words,  at  leaft  intended  to  be  of  different 
meanings.  If  we  fuppofe  this  term  originally  divided  into 
Benn  and  Aven,  even  then  the  tranflation  of  thefe  authws 
will  be  wrong  :  ForAven  will  noean  what  it  is  here,  the  little 
water.  Suppofing  A-wn  then  to  import  this,  Bennavcnna  will 
amply  the  fame  as  If.innavaria ,  and  will  be  another  name  for 
the  fame  place.  On  the  contrary,  if  Betinavenna  fhould 
have  been  a  camp,  nearer  tlie  flreet  as  many  fuppofe,  then  I 
fhould  not  look  for  a  tranflation  of  Ifannavaria  in  this  name, 
Bor  place  its  file  on  Burough-Hill.  But  I  conceive,  as  Beinn 
implies  an  head^  acd  Vuria,  the  fame,  that  Burrow-hill  ii  the 
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place  meant  in  both  words ;  and  unlefs  there  had  been  two 
fuch  heads  as  thefe  names  demand,  nearly  in  the  fame  place, 
which  is  not  the  cafe,  I  cannot  imagine  that  thefe  two  like 
names  refer  to  more  than  one  headland  ;  and  fo  authors  have 
given  themfelves  much  unneceifary  trouble,  to  diftinguifli 
one  of  thefe  names  from  another,  where  no  difference  could 
take  place. 

Bennaventa  then  may  imply  the  head  land  camps  as  above- 
mentioned,  and  take  in  all  within  the  range  of  this  old  fct- 
tlcment  or  hill.  But  there  is  one  part  of  thefe  works  which 
antiquaries  fuppofe  to  have  been  Bennavenna,  and  which 
they  call  Burnt  Walls ;  and  here  again  they  miftake  in  fixing 
the  name  to  this  particular  fpot :  For  Burnt  Walls  too  is  a 
name  which  may  refer  to  all  tjie  works  on  this  hill.  We 
have  in  EifeK  Bnrtiiivood,  named  alfo  Breni-ujood.  Ber  is 
fometimes  written  Bre.  and  hence  Ber-cn,  head  or  hill  land, 
has  been  in  various  inftances  contracted  to  Bern  and  Burn, 
and  changed  to  Bren  :  To  the  ending  in  NaT  was  often 
added,  and  hence  Burnt  and  Brent  in  the  names  of  places. 
The  word  Wull  comes  from  Bulla,  changed  to  Walla  and  ira/l, 
and  means  a  wall,  fortrefs,  or  camp.  JValh  is  the  plural, 
which  with  Burnt  or  Brent  will  imply  the  headland  walls  or 
cdmps,  and  which  is  what  Bennaventa  may  import. 

TRIPONTIO,  M.?.    12.  Cat/ior/i, 

This  has  been  accounted  a  Roman  name  for  three  bridges, 
"  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  the 
Romans  would  make  a  bridge  over  this  rill,  or  one  fo  entirely 
large  as  to  denominate  the  town."  The  Dodor,  therefore, 
among  others,  gives  another  derivation  and  fails.  Tri  may 
be  derived  as  Tri,  habitation,  or  as  Tre,  from  Tir  or  Ter,  or 
it  may  come  from  Triatb,  and  this  from  Akbe  or  jii,  an  hill. 
Pont  is  an  old  word  for  point.  Rugby,  accountf^d  this  flation 
by  Horfley,  was  called  in  D.  Day  Rocbeberrie ;  but  the  diftance 
from  Benonis  is  too  great ;  and  its  names  agree  not  with  Tri- 
pontium.  Lilborn  is  therefore  faid  by  authors  to  be  the  place  j 
but  tho'  calUes,  trenches,  pavements,  &c.  remain  here )  and 
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the  diftance  is  not  fo  wide  as  Rugby ;  yet  its  name  agrees  not 
with  Tripontium.  Sbaugbwell,  Sbowel,  or  Shovel  is  likewife 
flated  to  have  been  this  ftation,  and  this  name  might  better 
agree  with  the  old  Celtic  one }  but  the  diftance  here  is  too 
little.  At  Catborp  there  are  remains,  and  this  place  and  Lil- 
born  are  accounted  one  fettlement.  I  fliall  therefore  attend 
to  Catborp  only.  In  compofition,  the  roots  for  land  take 
many  prefixes :  And  as  On,  land,  takes  D  in  Don ;  fo  Or, 
border  or  point,  takes  a  D  in  AppWor^,  and  other  names  on 
borders.  Moreover  Ham,  border,  takes  a  P  in  Hamp-i)xvcc. 
In  like  manner  Dor,  ufed  as  the  border  or  point,  has  a  P  added 
in  JynfftXdorp :  But  Dorp  and  Tborp  are  the  famej  and  each 
originally  meant  the  border,  point,  &c.  Catborp  is  on  the 
Watling-fireet,  at  a  proper' diftance  from  Benonis.  Can  or 
Cat  may  imply  hill,  or  be  a  fynonyme  of  Tri,  in  Tripontium. 
Thorp  is  a  fynonyme  of  Pont,  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
Cautborp,  Caitborp,  or  Catborp  may  therefore  be  a  tranflation 
of  this  ftation.  Thus  have  I  attempted  another  unknown 
term,  but  the  reader  may  conceive  that  the  cxa6t  place  of 
this  ftation  is  as  yet  not  afcertained. 

BENONIS,  9.  Co/ijon. 

Benon,  from  Be'tnn,  an  head,  and  On,  land,  implies  the 
head  land.  This  ftation  is  or  was  in  the  parifti  of  Copjhn, 
which  is  a  tranflation,  and  means  alfo  the  head  land. 

At  the  place  where  the  foffe  crolfes  the  Watling-ftreet, 
there  is  erefted  an  handfome  obelilk,  with  a  Latin  infcription 
purporting  that  the  Vcnones  here  kept  their  quarters.  The  in- 
fcriptions  at  Brock  ley-hill,  and  at  this  place,  are  not  the  only 
fanciful  monuments,  arifing  from  mifconceptions  of  ancient 
terms.  Benon  and  Fe7ion,  being  names  for  headland,  and 
this  headland  being  the  chief  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
it  took  its  name  from  the  principal  features  of  the  country. 


MANDUESSEDO,*  M.P.  12. 

Mancejler^  JVai-wick. 

Is  faid  to  be  derived  "  from  a  quarry  of  free-ftone  which 
lies  near  it,  and  to  have  been  given  from  the  ftone  there  dug 
and  hewed :  For  it  is  ftated  by  Camden,  that  in  the  Britifti, 
Maen  is  a  ftone,  and  Fofivard,  digging  ;  and  thefe  joined  to- 
gether, are  conceived  aptly  to  exprefs  Manduell'edum."  Bat 
I  fee  no  conneAion  between  digging  and  ftone,  and  the 
features  of  this  ftation.  Digging  and  ftone  imply  neither 
hill,  valley,  plain,  ftream,  camp,  nor  manfion,  nor  can  the 
derivation  of  any  thing  referring  to  other  features  of  nature 
be  deduced  from  them.  The  word  Mon,  varied  to  Man,  may 
imply  an  hill,  and  Scd,  a  feat,  camp,  or  ftation.  The  Saxons 
tranflated  it  the  hill  camp,  in  which  they  rendered  only  the 
above  fyllables,  and  from  which  I  luppofe  that  the  word  may 
have  been  written  by  the  Romans  Mandufedo,  and  that  the 
Saxons  fuppofed  Du  or  D  the  ending  only  of  Maii. 

ETOCETO,  M.P.   16.  fVall,  StaffordJIme, 

This  place  may  have  been  named  Etoc,  and  is  not  fully 
tranflated  by  the  Saxons  in  JVull.  Et  n  derived  from  Attbe,. 
an  hill,  which  changes  to  Ait  and  Et.  Oc  means  the  land  or 
fortrefs,  and  the  word  the  hill  land,  or  hill  camp.  Wall 
comes  from  Balla,  a  fortrefs,  and  not  from  the  old  walls  of 
the  place  as  all  our  writers  imagine. 

If  Etoceto  come  from  Eiocct  or  Etofet,  £/  will  be  derived  as 
before.  Cct,  Set,  or  Scd  raean^  as  in  the  laft,  the  feat,  the 
camp,  or  ftation. 

PENNOCRUCIO,  M.P.  12.      Vtih^^s Brewood. 

A  Welfli  gentleman  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  acquaintance  ren- 
dered this  word  by  Pen-crycb,  which  implied  he  conceived  a 
rough  bead.     The  fituation  of  Pennocrucio  is  unknown,  and 

*  The  Eescdum  was  a  war  chariot,  to  which  this  camp  may  have 
bet-n  likened  ;  or  rather  perhaps  the  lyar  cLariut  ma^  liave  taken  its 
nam<:  from  a  word  for  a  camp. 
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Pcn-cruc  will  be  found  to  have  other  meanings,  and  thcfe  to 
exprefs  more  appropriately  the  features  of  nature,  than  rough 
head. — Penlzridge  has  been  accounted  the  place ;  but  this  town 
is  two  miles  at  leaft  from  the  road,  and  on  a  marih ;  agrees 
not  with  the  name ;  nor  does  the  diftance  anfwer  to  the  Iter. 
Pennocrucio  is  further  ftated  by  authors  to  be  on  the  Penk, 
from  which  they  fuppofe  it  took  its  name. — ^The  word  Pen  is 
head  :  Crnc  may  come  from  Crlocb,  an  end  or  territory.  Near 
High-gate  we  have  Cruc-End,  in  which  End  is  the  fame  as 
Crtic,  Croc  is  alfo  horn,  and  Crucbe,  in  Doomfday  Book,  So- 
merfet,  is  now  called  Crewk-born.  Hence  Pennocrucio  meaui 
tlie  head  land  end,  or  the  head  land  territory. 

The  only  town  which  anfwers  to  diftances  in  this  Iter,  and 
which  has  any  remains,  is  Brewood,  in  Doomfday"  ^r^arf".?." 
"  Which  place  is  faid  in  Gk>ugh's  Camden  to  have  been  aa 
old  Roman  city,  and  in  plowing  the  fields,  that  they  fre- 
quently find  Roman  coins,  and  other  antiquities." 

It  was  anciently  common  to  call  old  camps,  battle  placet 
and  war  places.  The  word  Crioch  alfo  means  war,  and  hence 
the  ivar  head  land,  or  the  head  land  camp,  may  have  been 
the  import  of  Pennocrucio.  I  have  now  given  my  reader  all 
the  information  I  can  on  this  name,  leaving  him  to  adopt  or 
rejeft  whatever  he  pleafes  in  his  fearch  of  Pennocrucio, 

The  fituation  of  Brewvod  is  to  me  unknown ;  I  cannot 
therefore  compare  its  features  with  names :  But  Bre  implies 
ah  headland. —  From  whence  Ude  is  derived  is  not  fo  eafily 
traced,  for  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  meant  a  wood :  Sup- 
polng  it  then  to  imply  the  fame  as  Cruc,  an  end,  it  may  have 
orae  from  Odb,  changed  to  Udb,  which  means  the  fliarp 
end  or  point  of  any  thing.  But  Ude  may  be  a  contraftion  of 
Uide,  which  may  be  an  inflexion  of  a  word  for  land,  or  may 
c  )vae  from  Ad,  water,  changed  to  Ud,  or  Ud£,  in  either  of 
which  cafes  it  will  not  anfwer  to  Crue,  an  end,  tho'  it  ta/iy 
defcribe  the  fituation  of  Breude,  Thefe  particulars  are  ftated 
to  promote  further  examination.  1  have  feen  no  author  who 
fuppofes  this  to  be  the  old  town ;  and  yet  there  is  no  other 
phce  befides,  which  anfwers  in  fituation,  in  name,  in  dif- 
tance,  and  in  remains,  to  Pennecrucio. 


UXACONIO,  M.P.   12.  P/ace  uncertain. 

Is  fcarcely  traceable  in  fituation,  fy  compleatly  has  Vulcan 
filled  the  country.  Uxacomo  is  faid  to  be  Okcn-yate,  or  Rt'd' 
Hill,  near  Okenyate.— L^*  is  water,  A  may  mean  bill,  or  be 
a  contraftion  of  An,  a  diminutive,  or  of  An,  land ;  or  which 
is  moft  likely,  be  a  Roman  termination.  Con  or  Cun,  from 
En,  nfually  varied  to  On  or  Un,  (as  in  Ton  or  Tun,  land), 
means  in  Man-cunium  or  Man-cbejlcr,  the  camp :  In  £/n- 
con'ium,  in  which  Ur  is  border,  it  meant  alfo  camp :  It  will 
therefore  mean  in  Uxa-comum,  the  camp  likcwife  j  and  the 
whole  word  Uxaconium  will  imply,  the  water  camp.— -O/l^n- 
yate  agrees  not  with  diftances,  nor  does  the  name  feem  to 
correfpond  with  Ufaconium.  "  Red-Hill"  feems  to  anfwer  no 
better,  and  unlefs  fome  name  of  a  manor,  in  which  thefe 
places  lie,  fliould  convey  the  fenfc  of  the  old  name,  I  think 
we  Ihould  hefitate  about  the  fite  of  this  ftation.  I  mull 
therefore  here  allow  the  obligations  which  exploring  antiqua- 
ries have  laid  me  under,  in  giving  me  fufficient  data  in  other 
inftanccs  to  proceed  upon  ;  and  wiih  future  travellers  more 
fuccefs  in  defcribing  the  fites  of  old  camps,  and  in  fearching 
for  theif  ancient  names. 

VIRICONIO,  or  URICONIO,  M.  P.  1 1.       Wroxeur, 

We  unfortunately  run  to  the  Antipodes  for  the  names  of 
places,  and  overlook  the  real  lituations.  Qriconium  has  been 
derived  from  the  IVrekin,  tho*  this  hill  is  at  fome  diftance 
from  it,  and  hath  been  called  by  the  Saxons  Wrekinccajler. 

"  It  is  impoflible,  fays  Mr.  (rough,  to  look  at  the  fituation 
of  Wroxeter  under  the  preeminent  Wrekin,  and  not  be  con- 
vinced that  its  name  is  to  be  derived  from  this  natural  pyra- 
mid, and  that  the  Romans  adopted  a  Britifh  name  in  their 
pronunciation  of  Uriconium,  Wriconium,  fynonymous  to  the 
prefent  Wrekin,  q.  d.  Wrekinceafter." 

Mr.  Whitaker  differs  from  all  other  antiquaries  in  this 
name,  and  by  fplitting  the  firft  fyllable  of  Uriconium,  makes 
its  etymon  Y  Ricon  Cacr — the  city  of  Kings. 
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Appellations  adopted  as  efj'rrlons  are  often  diveftlftg  j  and 
changes  of  names  to  fanciful  peculiarities  are  generally  amu- 
IJng :  I  could  quote  inapplicable  terms  to  enliven  our  ftory ; 
but  I  cannot  always  pafs  them  by  without  examination.  Uri- 
conium  muft  therefore  be  analyfed.  Its  defcent  muft  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  reft  on  imagination,  nor  allowed  to  b3  capricioufly 
diffefted,  or  whimfically  disjointed. — Old  namei  dejcnhe  fitua- 
i'lons  — ^And  the  fite  and  name  of  Uriconium  fuit  not  the  fea- 
tures and  name  of  the  Wrekin.  The  Saxons  indeed,  as  well 
a^  our  own  writers,  fuppofed  that  the  Wrekin  gave  name  to 
this  famous  old  town. — The  reader  has  often  found  thefe 
people  miflakej  and  I  muft  again  prove  them,  not  to  be 
infallible  guides.  The  imports  of  thefe  old  names  then  (hall 
decide  this  point ;  and  here  I  have  no  uncertain  terms  to 
explain. 

One  of  the  (ides  of  Uriconium  lays  on  the  border  of  the  Se- 
vern, another  on  a  fmall  rivulet  j  and  like  many  other  Ro- 
man ftations,  it  was  fituated  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
ftre^ms  — The  word  Ur  means  border  or  point,  On  is  land, 
and  with  C  prefixed  it  implies  inclofed  land  or  camp :  The 
word  means,  what  it  really  was,  the  camp  of  the  point  or 
harder. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  the  WreWn  means.  The  word  Bre  is 
hill :  It  comes  from  braighc  ox  Bregbe,  pronounced  and  writ- 
ten Bre  and  Bri.  Its  root  is  Aigbe  or  Eighe,  an  hill. — G  in 
old  terms  is  often  changed  to  C. — Thus  Blaigbe,  an  hill,  is 
often  changed  to  Black,  as  in  Blaigden,  written  alfo  Black- 
down.  I  have  referred  to  fuch  changes  in  the  river  Dee, 
Bregbe  then  in  like  manner  will  change  to  Breg  or  Brec;  and 
as  B  often  changes  to  V,  and  this  to  IV,*  Breg  and  Brec  will 
change  to  JVrcg  and  IVrec  in  old  names.  We  have  accordingly 
JVreg-'HiW,  in  Northumberland,  where  JVreg  means  hill,  and 
the  fame  as  IVrcc  or  IVrek,  in  the  IVrekin.  The  word  In  is 
land,  and  Wrekin  will  imply,  what  it  is,  ihe  bill  or  head  land. 
From  this  it  is  eafily  feen  that  neither  of  thefe  names  came 
from  the  other}  and  that  their  imports  are  totally  unlike. 

*  See  Lbuyd's  Archaeologia. 
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I  here  clofe  my  coramenr  on  this  long  Iter,  where  it  now 
runs  into  Wales,  a  principality  which  I  (liall  not  enter.  I  may, 
however,  intimate  that  raris  means  the  little  head  :  It  is  now 
Boiifari,  the  little  head  town. — Coiiovw  rc\e^n?i  the  water  camp: 
It  is  now  Caer  Hen,  which  alfo  implies  tbc  ivatcr  camp,  tho* 
it  is  generally  underllood  by  antiquaries  to  mean  tbc  old  city. 
But  as  Av  or  Ov,  in  Couo-vium,  implies  water,  fo  here  An, 
varied  to  En,  and  afpirated  becomes  Hen,  and  means  the 
fame.  I  have  here  taken  the  liberty  of  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  Htrt  in  our  old  names.  This  word,  erroneoufly  fuppofed 
tf)  come  from  the  Welfli,  and  to  imply  old,  has  produced 
many  laughable  derivations.  We  have  in  conlcquence  of  it 
our  old  towns,  and  our  old  hills ;  but  altho'  we  have  our  new 
towns,  we  have  never  gone  fo  far  (except  in  the  cafe  of 
Ci/hury  hereafter  to  be  mentioned),  as  to  form  new  hills  for 
old  fettleraents. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  II. 

A  Segontto  Vtncovium  ujqiic  M.  P.  73,  ftc : 

Heriri  Monte  25  Tomraen  y  Mnr  in  Maentrwg 

Mediolano     -  25  Said  to  be  on  the  Tanad 

Rotunio   -     -  12  Rowton,  Road  Land 

Viriconio      -  11  Wroxeter. 

Dr.  Stukeley  fays,  that  "  Hcrirus  Mons  has  its  name  from 
the  eagles  inhabiting  the  place."  But  Heriri,  in  Henri  Monte, 
comes  from  Eirr,  fnow,  and  Ire,  land. 

This  Iter  runs  on  the  South  Watling  ftreet  from  Segont  to 
Tommen  y  Mur,  thence  to  Bala  on  the  Tanad,  and  nearly 
where  the  Roman  road  crofTes  from  Caerfws  to  Chefter,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  loft  ftation  Mediolanum.  It  runs 
thence  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Brythcn,  and  is  obfcurcly 
traceable  to  Rowton  and  Wroxeter. 
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RiCHARD,  ITER.  III. 


Richard  fays  Camu- 
Joduno  Colonia 


} 


Richard,  Iter.  3. 


Durofito 12 

CaefaroMago  ....   16 
Canonio 15 

Camaloduno  ....     9 

Ibi    erat    Templum 
Claud ii  Arx Trium- 
phal is  et  Imago  Vic- 
tor iae  Dea. 
Ad  Sturium  Amncm  6 
Et  finibus  Trinoban- 
tum    Cenitnannos 
advenis. 
Cambretonio  ....  I5 

Sito  Mago     22 

Venta  Cenom ....  23 


Camborico  Colonia 
Duroliponte    ....  20 
Durno  Mago  ....  20 
Ifinis    20 


Antoninet  Iter.  9, 


Dnrolilum  ...  15 &  6 
Caeraromagum  16&26 
Canonium 12 

Camalodunum   9  &  8 


AdAnfam 6 


Cambretonium  ..  I5 
Sitoma^um  22 

Iter.  5. 
Icianos ,  3J 

Camboricura  ....  35 
Durolipontem  25  &  18 

Durobrivas 35 

Caufennim 30 


^'n*' 18,20  Lindtan  26,36,430 


Border  of  the  Stour  6 


Brcttenham I5 

Thetford 22 

Caftor,  nr.Norwich  31 

Thetford 31 

Chefterford 35 

Huntingdon  ....  25 
Chefterton  &  Caftor  20 
Uncertain,  perhaps 

Ancafter 25 

Lincoln 18 


In  this  Iter  there  are  bo  mat.!,  uncertain  stations,  that  we  cannot  trace  the  roads. 
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DUROSrrO,  M.  p.  Place  unknown. 

From  Dur,  water,  and  Sii  or  Site,  head,  road,  hill,  or  feat. 
Iaivj  Leightcn  lies  on  the  fide  of  an  hill  near  the  river  Lea. 
This  place  anfwers  in  dillance  to  one  of  Antonine's  numerals, 
and  has  remains.  Rnmford,  on  the  road  to  Colchefter,  an- 
fwers  to  a  numeral  of  Richard's,  and  means  the  ford  place  j 
boafts  of  no  remains,  and  its  name  proves  not  a  common  litu- 
ation  with  the  old  one.  By  the  road  of  Leighton  the  croffiug 
of  many  branches  of  the  ftreara  were  avoided. 


CAESAROMAGO,  M.  P.  Place  unknown. 

This  place  is  unknown.  Mr.  Reynolds  fuppofes  it  to  have 
bten  at  Widford,  "  where  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Roman 
bricks  and  tiles  have  been  found  with  other  marks  of  a  fta- 
tion."  It  is  a  mile  fouth  of  Chelmsford.  Other  writers  fay 
that  the  old  road  ran  thro'  Writtle.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  Mr.  R's  fuppofition. 


CANONIO,  M.P.  Unknown. 

Canonio  means  the  lake  land,  from  Can,  a  lake,  and  On, 
land  ;  but  where  to  place  it  I  know  not.  Canjield  would  be 
a  perfe^  tranflation,  but  no  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
in  this  place,  tho'  it  lies  near  the  itinerary  diftance  from  Co- 
lonia.  To  afcertain  the  towns  in  this  iter,  fome  travelling 
commentators  take  the  direA  road  to  Colchefter,  and  find  no 
information  :  Others  go  more  fouth,  and  are  flopped  at  Mal- 
don  :  Whilft  a  third  party  fteer  north  and  reach  Dunmow. 
Moft  of  thefe,  however,  confider  themfelves  right,  when 
they  arrive  at  Colchefter.  In  the  interim  Camalodunum  is 
difputed  by  a  few :  For  by  fplitting  the  firft  fyllable,  and 
adding  M  to  the  remainder,  Maldon  is  formed  But  this 
fplitting  of  fyllables  divides  not  the  antiquities,  adjufts  not 
the  diftances,  nor  elucidates  the  names ;  and  in  all  theft  rc- 
fpeds,  Colchefter  has  behaved  very  unhandfomely  to  Maldon. 
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CAMULODUNUM,  M.P.  CoUheJin. 

Camalodunum  is  ftated  by  fome  to  be  merely  ihe  title  of  a 
camp,  and  to  come  from  Camulu^,  the  Britifh  Mars,  and  Dti~ 
num,  a  town.  Mr.  Baxter  deriv'es  it  from  Cam  a  la'dn  ui  dun, 
which  means,  he  Hates,  a  temple  or  a  town  on  an  hill  at  the 
winding  of  a  river.  Cohma  Is  derived  by  authors  from  Colann^ 
which  they  render  a  current  of  waters.  Laftly,  and  what  is 
moft  celebrated  in  ftory,  Colchefter  has  been  derived  from 
King  Coel  the  fecond,  wlio  is  faid  to  have  repaired  and  beau- 
tified this  town,  and  to  have  given  it  the  name  of  Cayr  Coel. 
Thefe  are  the  reputed  origins  of  the  names  for  Colchefter, 
which  exhibit  fancy  and  unfkilfulnefs  fufficient. 

Mr.  Morant  found  by  Antonine  that  from  London  to  Co- 
lonia,  in  a  journey  to  Carlifle,  thro'  Csefaromagus  and  Colonia, 
it  was  52  miles :  And  that  from  London  to  Venta,  in  another 
journey,  thro'  Csefaromagus  and  Camahdunum,  it  was  alfo  52 
miles.  And  from  thefe  premifes  only  he  concludes  (exadly 
as  other  authors)  that  Camulodunum  and  Colonia  are  the 
fame  place.  But  this  proves  nothing,  except  you  can  fliew 
that  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  were  in  the  fame  old  road, 
the  veftiges  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  that  one  ftood  in  the 
fame  place  as  the  other. 

The  following  is  therefore  intended  more  clearly  to  fliew, 
that  thefe  words  ftand  for  one  another  in  the  Itinerary. 

Ptolemy  writes  this  name  Camudlban,  Antonine,  Camulo- 
dunum. It  was  alfo  named  Colonia,  whether  from  the  head- 
land on  which  it  lies,  or  from  being  a  colony  of  the  Romans, 
or  from  both,  the  reader  will  judge.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Caer  Colon,  and  this  not  only  defcribed  the  place,  but 
gave  name  to  the  ftream. 

In  efl*ay  6th,  Cam  has  been  proved  to  mean  head  or  water, 
in  names  of  places,  according  as  its  root  may  have  proceeded 
from  a  term  for  hill,  or  from  one  for  water  or  ftream.  But 
as  Ud,  in  Camudlban,  was  derived  from  Jd,  water.  Cam  in 
this  name  muft  be  head.  Further  if  Cumudlban  and  Camulo, 
dun  are  fynonymes,  Ud  and  Ul  will  mean  the  fame  >   aceor- 
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^intrly  Av,  water,  varies  in  names  to  Ju,  Al,  01,  and  C7.— 
C^jAlfo,  in  Colonia,  means  head,  and  On  is  an  infleaion  of 
An,  water.  Cam  then  and  Cu/  in  thefc  names  are  fynonyme% 
as  are  alfo  AI,  01,  or  Ul,  as  well  as  On ;  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  rationally  refolving  thefe  names. 

ift.  In  Camudlhan—Camud  means  the  water  head,  and 
Lban  is  land  or  camp. 

2d.  In  CamuIodunum^CamuJ  means  the  water  head,  and 

Dunum,  land  or  camp. 

3d.  In  Colonia— Colon  means  the  water  head,  .  and  Ja, 

territory. 

4th.  Caer  Colon  is  tlien  the  water  head  city  or  camp. 
5th.  Colon,  Colen.  or  Colne,  as  a  ftream,  is  the  head  water. 
6th.  Colon  or  Colnecbepr  is  the  water  bead  camp. 
7th.  Colcbejler  is  the  head  camp. 
In  ancient  times  fettlcments  were  defcribed  by  their  natu- 
ral features,  and  camps  often  took  thefe  names.     We  have 
here  (hewn  that  Camulodunum  and  Colonia  were  fynonymous 
names,  and  that  they  referred  to  the  fame  features  of  nature : 
This  is  one  ftep  more  towards  a  proof,  or  probable  conjefture 
if  you  pleafe,  that  thefe  places  were  the  fame.    We  had  be- 
fore  given  their  like  diftances-we  have  now  fliewn  their  like 
features-    and  if  we  conGder  in  addition  to  this,  that  Ad 
Anfam,  or  the  water  border,  is  fixed  on  a  point  of  theStour, 
37  miles  from  Thetford  on  one  fide,  or  to  6  from  Camuloda. 
Bum  on  this,  or  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
place,  except  Cokhiftcr,  exadly  6  miles  from  Ad  Anfam,  or 
the  Stour  border,  to  the  weft  ;  and  52  miles  from  London  on 
the  eaft,   which  has  old  camps;    or  can  fticw  probable  re- 
mains,    to  compare  with  its  fynonymous  names,    as  above 
found ;  we  Ihall  from  thence  have  much  more  certain  grounds 
to  conclude  that  Colchefter  is  Colonia  and  Camulodunum. 
than  from  the  limited  premifes  which  Mr.  Morant  and  others 
have  in  dired  argument  produced  upon  this  fubjed. 

I  (hall  clofe  this  with  mentioning  that  Carnal,  Camol,  or 
Cum«/ means  the  fame.  The  ^,  0,  and  17  were  anciently 
ufed  for  each  other,  and  ^i.r./.r.  all  the  difcriminat.ons  of 
authorg  on  thefc  readings,  whether  from  coins  or  otherwife. 


have  arifen  from  ignorance  of  the  ancient  ufe  of  thefe  vowels. 
But  my  readers  will  guefs,  that  without  knowing  the  imports 
of  old  names,  commentators  muft  often  have  written  learn- 
cdly  upon  them. 

To  corroborate  what  I  have  here  written,  and  to  fix  th»» 
town,  my  Colchefter  friends  will  attend  me  to 

AD  ANSAM,  or  AD  STURIUM  AMNEM,  M.R  6. 

To  the  PFatcr  Border  6. 

*'  Six  miles,  fays  Camden,  from  Camalodunum,  Antoninus 
fixes  a  place,  which  he  calls  '  Ad  Anlara.*  I  once  imagined 
this  might  be  fome  boundary  of  the  colony  of  Camalodunum, 
refembling  an  Aiifa,  or  handle." 

"  Ad  Anfam,  fays  Mr.  Gough,  feems  to  be  the  moft  un- 
determined itation  of  any  in  the  county."  If  we  allow  Cama- 
lodunum to  be  Colchefter,  Ad  Anfam  is  to  be  fought  for  on 
the  Suffolk  edge  of  the  county,  and  then  Richard's  Ad  Slu- 
rium  Amnem,  has  the  faireft  claim,  fuppofing  Aiifa  to  be 
another  name  for  X^xcfiexura  of  that  river." 

The  uncertainty  of  this  ftation  obtains  only  from  tlie  un- 
certainty of  its  name.  The  Stour  is  reported  by  Hollingflied 
to  have  been  formerly  called  the  E.m ;  And  as  the  change  of 
Am  to  Ens  was  very  natural,  and  as  the  Stour  is  about  fix 
miles  from  Colchefter  in  the  road  of  tJiis  Iter  to  Venta,  I 
conclude  tliat  Anja,  from  Am,  a  ftream,  and  A,  a  contradion 
of  An,  border  land,  or  from  A,  an  hill,  means  the  water 
border,  or  water  hill ;  and  that  it  lies  fomewhere  in  the  pa- 
rilh  of  Langham  (the  lake  or  water  border),  or  on  the  of)po- 
^t&  fide  in  Suftblk. 

But  it  may  be  aiked  me  how  the  word  Am  is  formed,  fo  as 
to  convey  a  term  for  water:  To  which  I  reply,  that  Anv% 
water;  and  Am  may  have  formed  a  plural  word. — But  we 
have  various  endings,  to  which  letters  are  added,  fbraetiiwcs 
corruptly,  and  fometimes  to  form  ftronger  founds.  Thus, 
after  N,  a  Z)  or  a  7"  often  follows.  We  have  alfo  P  fre- 
quently following  M.  From  the  fame  caufes  K  alfo  is  a  let- 
ter which  is  often  added  to  fyllables.    Moreover  S  is  thus 
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added  in  the  Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Terns  of  our 
own  country. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  Ana  was  the  old  name  of  this  place, 
and,  like  I/ca,  that  it  meant  the  water  hill,  or  the  water  bor- 
der land,  from  An,  water.  A,  an  hill,  or  A,  a  contra£lion  of 
An,  border  land.  Let  us  alfo  fuppofe  that  Ana,  as  this  ftream 
was  called  Ens,  would  found  better  and  ftronger  as  An/a. 
We  know  that  letters  were  added  as  above-mentioned  j  and 
whether  the  5  were  taken  to  ftrengthen  the  firft  fyllable,  or 
as  a  prefix  to  the  fecond,  is  fcarcel)'  worth  enquiry.  In  this 
manner  the  weak  reading  in  Trlnoantes  is  changed  into  the 
ftronger  one  of  Trinovantes  and  Trinobantes,  by  the  prefixes  f^ 
and  B : — And  by  referring  to  Magio-vinnium  the  reader  will 
be  further  informed  on  this  fubjeft. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  againft  this  mode  of  account- 
ing for  fuch  names.  No  handles  will  avail,  nor  will  any 
Jlexures  of  ftreams  affifl  us :  For  after  all,  even  thefe  lail  are 
here  merely  handles. 

We  all  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  that  the  line  of  this 
iter  ran  fomewhere  towards  the  N.  E.  from  London  to  Caftor. 
We  have  (hewn  that  it  touched  at  Colchefler  j  and  that  the 
direft  diftance  from  London  nearly  agrees  with  the  numbers 
of  the  Iter.  We  are  certainly  (leering  in  the  right  courfe  to 
Ad  Anfam,  or  the  water  border,  when  we  find  it  at  6  miles 
from  Colchefter,  and  37  miles  from  Thetford.  Had  we  been 
ft  rangers,  and  ignorant  of  the  country,  we  fliould  not  have 
doubted  this,  when  on  our  arrival  at  the  fix  miles  end,  and 
at  the  aforementioned  diftance  from  Thetford,  we  had  found 
ourfelves  on  the  border  of  the  ftream,  pointed  out  by  thia 
word^  and  had  been  informed  that  it  was  in  our  road  to  Sito- 
raagus  and  Venta.  But  it  often  happens,  that  we  want  to 
have  felf-evident  cafes  made  more  plain,  and  at  laji  tx)e  doubt 
them,  from  their  zvant  of  ohfcurity . 

To  corroborate  this  ftatement,  it  is  plain  that  Richard  of 
Cirencefter  underftood  this  phrafe  Ad  Anfam  in  the  fame 
fcnle  as  here  mentioned,  when  he  explained  it  by  Ad  Sturium 
Amnem,  a  phrafe,  by  the  by,  which  proves  that  he,  knew  not 
tht  meaning  of  the  terms  he  ufed  in  explanation. 
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COMBRETONIO,  M.  P.    I^.        Near  Brettlngham. 

Comhretonium  means  the  water  hill  or  head  land,  and  the 
diftance  is  fuppofed  to  anfwer  to  a  place  near  Brettingham, 
mentioned  in  Gough's  Camden,  where  it  is  faid,  that  "  there 
is  a  camp  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth-weft  of  it." 

SITOMAGO,  M.P.  22.  Thctford. 

A'ttbe,  an  head,  hill,  or  ridge,  changes  to  Alt,  in  AUou,  a 
mountain,  to  It  in  Italia,*  to  Et  in  Etna,  and  to  Id  in  Ida  : 

*  In  renderin|c  tliis  celebrated  name  much  historical  detail  has  been 
displayed  by  authors.  /<a/ia  has  usually  been  ilerived  from //<//?/*,  a 
King  of  the  Siculi ;  but  from  whence  this  Itatus  gained  his  name,  we 
liave  not  been  informed.  This  then  is  explaining;  one  unknown  term, 
by  another  as  little  known  ;  and  were  we  not  accustomed  to  such 
explanations,  we  should  not  account  their  authors  very  wise  for  exhi- 
biting them.  Italia  has  also  been  contiilently  deri<ed  from  Italos,  a 
(ireek  word  for  an  Ox,  and  to  shew  the  applicability  of  the  derivation, 
it  is  stated,  "  that  this  animal  is  very  common  in  that  part  of  Europe." 
— But  our  Or  descent  cannot  be  considered  as  ori?,inating  from  the 
features  of  the  country,  from  which  only  the  name  »jm«/ be  derived; 
altho'  from  its  relation  to  a  Bull,  this  classical  etymon  may  readily  be 
accounted  for. 

The  word  /lithe  implies  hill,  it  is  varied  to  Ait  as  above,  and  to  It 
in  this  name.  'Ihere  are  few  names  beginning  with  It  or  Hit  to  eluci- 
date this  word.  The  Hlttites  were  mountaineers.  The  word  Itrnpa  is 
a  ridge,  in  which  Ropa  is  a  rope  or  row,  and  It,  bill ;  and  Ilroj>a,  the 
hill  row  or  ridse.  'I'he  word  Idli,  however,  means  a  chain  or  ridge  ; 
accordingly /f/rt,  in  Mysia,  is  a  ridge  of  bills  ;  and  as  >i^  is  hill,  Zrf  was 
perhaps,  as  in  Idh,*  ridge.  But  if  Id  may  he  ridge,  so  also  n»ay  It. 
In  mv  essay  on  the  Watling-street  I  have  further  considered  this. 
The  word  At,  or  All,  meatis  great,  and  la,  territory.  The  great  hill 
territory,  or  the  ^reat  rid(;e  territory,  then,  may  be  the  import  uf 
Italia. 

Taking  this  explanation  in  any  fair  light,  its  import  will  be  very  little 
altered,  but  will  in  every  view  expressly  designate  the  same  features  of 
the  country.  The  idle  stories  then,  which  are  taught  ohildren  at  our 
schools  on  the  origin  of  this  and  every  other  ancient  name,  ought  to 
be  regarded  by  parents  with  concern.  There  is  a  connection  bttween 
words  when  they  are  ktiown  ;  but  this  catuiot  exist  where  they  are  un- 
known. Youth  should  therefore  be  led  into  rational  research  on  ap- 
pellations; and  should  have  truth  implanted  in  their  minds  relating 
to  their  intports.  The  fancies,  the  fables,  and  the  stories  of  the  an- 
cients may  be  attended  to  in  explanation  uf  proper  passages.  But  the 
teacher  must  first  learn  himself  in  these  names  to  distinguish  truth 

•  This  word  is  often  pronounced  Id.  Sl(>ketUeig7ndh  on  the  Tcign  is 
written  and  pronounced  Stokfnteigjtid,  StukmUigneyf  diiid  ShkciUeif^rihfod, 
It  mcaix  the  ^ill  land  of  ibc  Teign  lidge. 
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EJ  Is  alfo  a  change  of  this  word  in  feveral  names,  which  af- 
pirated  becomes  Hid:  But  the  Gaelic  having  no  H,  ufed  in 
its.ftead  an  5-.  Hence  Sal,  Set,  Sid,  and  5//,  became  hill  or 
head.  The  roots  Ed  and  Et,  with  T  prefixed,  become  Ted 
and  Tet,  and  imply  alfo  the  bead.  Magb  is  a  plain,  Lann  is 
houfe,  and  Magblann  is  barracks;  that  is,  camp  or  field 
houfes;  and  hence  Magb,  a  plain  or  field,  has  been  ufed  as  a 
word  for  camp.  Sitomagus  then  implies  the  head  land  plain, 
or  the  head  land  camp.  Tbciford,  anciently  Tetford,  on  a 
plain,  had  a  great  artificial  camp  raifed  by  the  Romans  for 
its  defence :  Tci  means  the  fame  as  Sit,  the  head — and  not  as 
antiquaries  have  dreamt.  Magus,  by  antiquaries  tranllated 
Ford,  was  not  underftood ;  and  the  Saxons,  as  well  as  our 
own  writers,  never  analyfed  the  name.  In  the  articles  con- 
cerning Noviomagus,  I  fhall  examine  this  word.  The  itine- 
rary diftance  from  hence  to  yenta  being,  as  in  Antonine,  ex- 
actly 3 1  miles,  and  the  names  fo  particularly  appropriate, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  fuppofe  Sitomagus  Thetford. 

VENTA  CEXOM,  M.  P.  Cajier  31. 

Venta  is  here  rightly  tranflated  Caftor,  which  was  a  name 
for  a  refiing  place  or  camp,  and  this  tranflation  ihould  be  at- 
tended to,  as  it  proves  Mr.  Blomfield's  opinion  to  be  wrong, 
refpeding  tlie  fite  of  this  ftation.  The  next  ftation  is  omitted, 
as  Richard  knew  not  how  to  fill  up  the  blank.  But  we  fee 
from  what  follows  that  Jcia7ti  fhould  have  been  inferted, 
and  that  the  track  was  from  Venta  again  to  Sitemagus  or  Iciani. 

ICIANOS,  M.  P.  TJietford  again. 

Icianos  is  here  put  in  the  plural  from  <  this  fettlement, 
lying  on  two  oppofite  banks  of  its  ftream.     It  may  be  de- 

from  error,  before  he  can  instil  into  young  minds  the  principles  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  cunfurmity  of  words  to  places,  or  to  detect  the 
blunders  of  writers  on  these  appellations.  Our  books  uf  proper  names, 
tho'  considered  ofclassical  authority,  are,  upon  this  subject,  frllvd 
with  incredible  tales;  and  the  roaster  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  ex- 
posing; and  confuting  the  fictitious  and  erroneous  superstructures  built 
upon  them,  roust  often  take  common  sense  for  his  guide,  insteati  of 
the  expoaitioHS  of  the  writers  of  this,  or  of  any  former  age,  upon  this 
subject. 


rived  as  in  elTay  3d ;  or  as  Ic,  or  JP^ic,  in  the  JViceti,  from 
lying  on  the  banks  of  a  ftreara.  Sitomagus  referred  only  to 
that  part  of  this  fettlement  on  which  the  head  or  camp  lay. 
The  word  An,  in  Iciani,  comes  from  In  or  En,  land }  Ician 
implies  border  land.  The  Icia?n,  the  border  landers;  Iciatii 
was  moft  likely  ihe  chief  town  of  this  diftrift.  Tbeifard  was 
alfo  of  old  efteemed  the  chief  town  5*  and  was  no  doubt  from 
ffe  name,  ami  particularly  from  its  fituation,  called  Iciani, 
as  well  as  Silomaguf.  Let  us  fee  how  our  Iters,  &c.  help  us 
but  in  diftances. 

■"  Ih  Iter  5th  of  Ahtonine,  the  diftances  from  CsJorfia  to  Ici an j^ 
Cfjfrefted,  ft-and  thus. 

To  Villa  Fauftini  25  miles. 

To  Iciani    ....  18 

The  fum    ....  43 

in  the  g>th  Iter  the  difVances  ifrom  Camahdanmn  to  Sito- 
MAGus  fiands  as  underneath  r 

To  Ad  Anfam    .  .    6  nailes. 
Combretonium  15 
Sitomagus    .  .  22 

The  fame  fum   .  .  43 

By  the  road  boo^s  from  Thetford  to  Chefterford  are  35  mile?. 
By  Antoninus  from  Icianos  toCamboricum  are  .  .  35  nrriles. 
iy  Dr.  Stukeley  from  Chefterford  to  Huntingdon  \  ^^     -i 

arc     .     . :    .  /  2^  "''^^- 

By  Antoninus  from  Camboricom  to  Duraliponte  \  __     ., 

are    ... j"  ^^  "^"^^• 

We  have  befe  points  girctt,  ft<Jm  which  it  »iay  be  fbewn, 
ihat  no  other  flaoes  will  fuit  Iciani  and  Camboricnm,  thah 
Thetford  and  Cheflerford ;  and  as  thefe  places  anfwer  exaSly 
to  the  diilanees  JTi  tbefe  iters,  to  their  fituatioos,  to  their  pe- 

*  In  Pentinger'5  Table  "  There  is  a  mark  of  a  large  town  placed  at 
tl>e  line  of  stations  nearest  Si*omagnts  (Sitomagus)  to  which  the  angle 
tliere,  that  is  usuaHy  raadt  in  the  line  of  each  town,  seems  t(»  point. 
If  this  figure  was  really  intended  to  represent  that  place,  Sinomaeus 
might  pojVibly  be  the  most  considerable  town  in  tbe*e  parts  befort 
Ve»t»."     Uoisley,  page  &16". 
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culiar  natnfs,  and  in  their  retfiaifts,  they  rouft  be  confldered 
1  concei\*e  as  ffttled. 

This  litie  of  road  is  a  leflbn  for  antiquaries,  not  always  to 
expe6l  the  rout  leading  to  three  flations,  to  be  conftnntly  the 
ncareft  line  between  the  firft  and  third.  And  at  the  fame 
time  it  ought  to  remind  us,  that  for  want  of  proper  refearch, 
and  of  comprehending  Antoninus,  the  errors  of  our  fancies 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  miftakes  of  our  author,  and 
the  blunders  of  his  tranfcribers.  I  had  myfelf  betn  nearly 
loft  in  the  common  channel  of  error ;  but  the  import  of  naiiies 
extricated  me  from  the  current :  And  now  I  find  that  "  th6 
tens  and  fires,"  fuppofed  too  m^ny  in  Antonine,  were  only 
the  tens  and  fives  of  our  own  falfe  account. — My  Thetford 
friends  have  here,  in  Sitomagus,  and  in  Camboricum,  aa 
introdufticm  to  the  biftory  of  their  torrn. 

CAMBORICO,  M.P.  35.  Chejierford  ^^. 

\.  The  uncertainty  of  this  f!atlon  proceeds  from  our 
igtioratice  «f  old  names,  I  mull  therefore  write  fome  in- 
trodtiftory  remarks  to  the  hiftory  of  this  place,  and  gf  Cam- 
bridge. Dr.  Mafon  fays  "  Cambridge  was  not  Camboritum." 
"  Bede,  he  adds,  reprefents  Grantchefter  as  a  fmall  defolate 
city,  atid  fo  fituated  that  they  came  by  Ely  thither  in  large 
boats  (Navigiis)j  but  no  one  that  knows  the  county  cafi 
think  the  river  could  have  been  navigable,  even  fo  high  as 
Cambridge,  without  much  difficulty,  much  lefs  to  Grant- 
chefter. It  was  defolated,  6g5  and  875,  the  whole  Daniftx 
army  ftald  in  it.  It  rather  means  only  the  Roman  ftatioft 
round  the  caftle,  to  which  the  town  had  grown  up  as  an  ap- 
pendage, and  that  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  oppofitd 
fide  of  the  river,  as  at  Lincoln,  at  Bedford,  &c.  The  brook 
coming  from  Bourne,  and  falling  into  the  river  above  Gratit* 
chefter,  might  have  been  the  ancient  Grant,  from  that  town 
near  it$  mouth,  and  Granftlen  at  the  hfead,  in  whofe  fields  it 
rifcs.  Few  remarkable  ftations  or  paffes  of  rivers,  but  have 
Ids  ones  adjoining ;  and  to  Cambridge  are  annexed  Grant- 
chefter and  ChieftcrtoD,  tho'  no  remains  of  defence  at  the  lat- 

pa 
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ter.  Cambridge  Caflle  is  now  in  that  parilh,  and  CamhricJge 
itfelf  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chefterton."  Dr.  IVIafon's  MSS. 
.  No  one  has  rightly  dyihigmjbed  tbefe  names.  Riv,  in  River,  is 
derived  from  Av,  w'Ster,  varied  to  Iv.  Riv  will  mean  by 
eflay  the  6th  the  running  water  or  ftream.  Craumere,  at 
the  head  of  the  river  Dart,  in  Devon,  is  alfo  called  Cran-mcrc 
Crau  may  be  derived  ixovaAv  or  Au,  water  :  with  ii  prefixed 
Au  will  become  Ran,  and  will  analogically  mean  the  fame  as 
its  infledion  Kiv  or  i?i«,  the  running  water  or  ftream ;  to 
this  if  we  prelix  C  (which  means  Col,  or  head),  the  whole 
word  Crau-mere,  (as  Mere  means  fourcc,)  will  imply  thefiream 
head  or  billfource. — But  Crau  and  Cran  muft  be,  from  the  ufe 
of  thefe  names,  fvuonymes  :  Accordingly,  An  is  a  fynonymc 
qf  Au,  water  J  i?  and  C  arc  therefore  prefixes  in  Craw,  as 
well  as  in  Crau,  and  mufc  have  originally  meant  the  fame  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other. 

But  the  liquids  L  and  R  may  perhaps  be  often  inferted  in 
nariies,  for  the  fake  of  euphony  only.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  C  is  a  prefix  to  An,  water,  in  Can,  a  lakej  and  as 
flrearas  had  originally  beds  formed  for  them.  Can  or  Ken  often 
implies  the  inclofed  water,  and  refers  to  dreams.  This  word 
is  many  times  varied  to  Ga?i  and  Gon ;  and  by  the  infertion  of 
letters.  Can  becomes  Cran  and  Clan  in  the  Crane  and  Clan- 
may  :  Thefe  alfo  vary  in  their  initials  from  Cto  G  in  the  Gran, 
in  Germany;  and  this  with  the  addition  of  T,  to  ftrengthen 
the  found,  becomes  Grant,  a  ftream  in  Rothfhire  ;  and  means 
not  "  Grey,"  as  a  celebrated  writer  alTerts,  nor  does  "  Gran' 
imply  "  propitious"  in  the  names  of  llreams,  as  he  imagines. 
Thefe  explanations,  and  a  variety  of  others,  in  which  this 
author  has  failed,  were  not  compared  with  the  features  to 
which  they  relate ;  and  in  a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  as  that 
from  which  thefe  quotations  are  taken,  more  appropriate  ex- 
pofitions  fliould  be  fubftituted. 

Cantabrigia  was  an  ancient  name  of  Cambridge;  from 
Canta,  a  lake,  an  old  Gaelic  name  perhaps  of  its  ftream  :  And 
as  G  and  C  were  commonly  ufed  for  each  other,  and  R  might 
only  be  inferted  for  euphony ;  this  name  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion  might  become  Granta  and  Grant  \    and  hence  the  old 
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name  Grantcbcjier  might  obtain.     But  Grantduft.r  may  have 
been  its  old  name;  and  Cantahrjgia  a  more  recent  one. 

I  have  fliewn  that  Amb  or  y^w,  \vater,  vith  C  prriixed, 
may  imply  a  1  ike  or  ftream,  or  the  inclofed  head  or  hill,  wa- 
ter, or  ftream.  The  word  Boric  or  Ber'ig,  means  border 
camp.  Grantchefter  changed  its  name  fincc  the  Conqucft, 
from  miftaking  perhaps  the  lite  of  Camhr'tcum  to  be  at  or  near 
Cambridge,  llie"  antiquarian  tide  too  is  now  running  very 
ftrougly  in  favor  of  this  place  being  old  Camboritum  ;  but  wc 
muft  not  look  here  for  our  old  camp.  Camboritum  was  cer- 
tainly fituated  at  the  head  of  the  Cam  ■.  It  lies  in  tbedirc^  road 
from  London  to  Tbeiford :  Its  dijiancc  from  Thctford,  m  Idaiws, 
is  very  c.vjil ;  and  its  dj/lance  from  Huntingdon,  as  Duraliponte, 
will  be  found  tbefame.  To  the  many  and  heavy  complaints 
againft  the  numerals  in  this  Iter  of  Antonine,  by  modern  an- 
tiquaries, the  ftill  voice  of  reafon  will  whifper,  that  they 
have  fearched  for  ftations,  in  whofe  names  they  have  not  for- 
tunately been  fkilful.  Mr.  Reynolds  had  proceeded  rightly 
in  one  part  of  this  Iter ;  but  he  too  took  his  leave  of  the  old 
track,  and  now  journies  to  Cambridge,  to  Ramfay,  to  Weft 
Lynn,  and  to  Bofton ;  and  hath  left  us  to  defcribe  Camboritum, 
and  to  correft  errors  before  we  meet  him  again  at  Lincoln. 

Chefterton,  near  Cambridge,  includes  the  old  Grantchefter ; 
CbefcT  means  camp,  and  Ton  nothing  but  land.  The  canjp 
land,  or  the  city  land  then,  was  the  import  of  Cbejierton,  and 
this  might  be  referred  to  the  lands  of  the  city,  and  of  its  pre- 
cin6l«,  or  to  tbe  lands  of  the  precin^s  only ;  and  hence  the  rcalon' 
why  no  remaias  of  defence  have  been  found  except  at  chl 
Grantchefter. 

The  village  of  Grantchefter  (a  place  at  fome  diftance  from 
cfd  Grantchefter)  was  in  D.Day  Grantfete.  The  word  Srteis' 
derived  from  Saide,  or  Sedc,  a  track  ;  and  the  word  means  the 
lake  border,  or  the  lake  track  ;  but  has  nothing  in  it  import- 
ing Cbejlcr.  The  name  Granfdcn,  or  Granijdcn,  may  mean  the 
little  ftream  head  :  But  the  'village  of  Grantchefter  took  its 
name  from  the  ftream  or  Grant,  and  had  nothing  in  its  old 
appellation  referring  to  this  rill,  as  Dr.  Mafon  imagined, 
aor  to  the  adjunft  Cbejlcr,  as  generally  underftood, 
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From  the  wor4  ^ori/:,  pr  Borig,  we  may  derive  the  \%oriJ 
Borough  J  and  the  Bp^ou^b  Field  is  the  prefect  naipe  of  thf 
old  camp  at  Chefterfprd.  Thiseamp  has  therefore  from  jiame, 
as  well  as  from  diftances,  4irett  cljinj  (ox  being  qiir  ftglioo. 
Add  to  this  its  ro3^,  it§  great  fifg  apd  regularity,  its  gtttepr 
cjant  camps,  and  its  great  remiiips ;  an4  then  cpnJider  whe- 
ther any  other  in  its  neighbourhood  cQuJd pojfiblj/  he  this  place, 
pr  be  reckoned  tr§  cohiy.  I  foaU  &4<i  Mr.  QoijgU>  ii«' 
fcription. 

Chestesfprd,  in  Effeic,  i§  pn  the  border^  of  Ca^ibrL^ge? 
ihire^  near  Ickleton.  Later  aptiqua:ie«,  fays  Mr.  Gottgb^ 
have  agreed  tp  place  the  Camboritum  of  Antoninus  at  Chefr 
terford ;  where  the  foundations  pjf  the  waljs,  inclolin^  50 
acres,  were  till  very  lately  vifibls  all  round  of  an  obloiig  form- 
The  Roman  bricks  are  here  pale,  lQ\  inches  by  11,  and  I5 
thick— which  dimenfipns  are  lefs  than  the  bricks  pf  Qo\t 
chefler.  Roman  coins  of  the  e^rly  as  well  as  the  later  Enjpe- 
rors  have  been  found  herci  aad  in  1769,  in  digging  down 
the  walls  to  ^lend  the  road,  a  large  parcel  of  very  fipg  one? 
was  found  in  a  pot.  Here  ^Ifo  have  been  found  a  bronze 
buft,  fibulae,  and  other  brafs  utenfil? :  Several  gold  inftru-- 
ments  refembling  fetters-lock  orftaple:  On?>  weight  8  lbs. 
was  found  under  a  thick  rude  piece  of  bronze  about  J  786,  by 
a  miller,  who  immediately  fold  it.  About  1/30,  many  urps 
and  entire  Skeletons  were  dug  up,  and  a  fmall  urp  pf  red 
earth,  containing  feveral  written  fcrollg  pf  parcbnient,  but 
difpofed  of  before  any  account  or  explanation  could  be  ob- 
tained. Several  remains  are  defcribed  in  the  Britannia,  gn^ 
mentioned  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  near  the 
church  :  And  a  ftone  trough,  in  the  b^ids  of  Dr.  Gower, 
fappofed  a  receptacle  for  afhes,  called  by  Moatfaucpn  ai>4 
others  Quietorium,  with  reliefs  of  human  figures." 

"  Befides  the  large  camp  or  city,  a  fmaller  one  may  be 
traced  by  the  church}  and  an  amphitheatre  is  fuppofed  to 
have  exifted  between  this  ftation  and  the  river,  of  100  y^r^S 
in  diameter.  Another  camp  half  a  mile  from  tlie  great  pne, 
at  Hjhgefton  Barrows.  A  fourth  on  the  Ickleton  and  Dux- 
ford  fide  of  the  river.     A  fiffh  probably  in  Burton  Wood, 
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two  miles  off.  Rlngwcll,  oppofite  to  AuUlcy  Inn,  raak^  a 
6th. — The  many  Roman  roaJs  that  ftill  retain  their  name  or 
ridge,  about  this  ancient  ftation,  deferye,  fays  Mr.  Gough, 
to  be  accurately  traced,  Juft  by  Cheflerford  are  Ickleton  and 
-Streethall.  The  great  road  runs  between  thera  by  its  walls. 
Icknild-ftreet  parts  ElTex,  Herts,  and  Cambridge,  all  the 
way,  and  at  Royftoa  is  crolTed  by  the  Errain-ftreet."— 'Mr. 
Cough's  Camden. 

Dr.  Sttikelcy  has  dcfcribed  the  foucdations  o(  a  Romaa 
temple  at  this  place,  hath  givfMi  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  men- 
tions its  connei^ions  with  DuToHponte. — Bui  no  auihar,  not 
EVEN  Richard,  bas Juggefted  that  Thctford  ivai  Liarws,  altho* 
its  certainty  fcenos  to  be  here  lb  plainly  (hcwo,  as  to  place  its 
truth  beyond  any  ones  ability  to  difputc  it,  with  any  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs. 

DURALIPONTE,  M.  P.  Hioitlngdcru 

Bur  in  this  uarae  implies  water ;  J  an  afcent  or  hill, 
changes  to  Au  and  Al;  P-ente,  from  the  Gaelic  word  Poni, 
impiies  Aot  a  bridge,  as  antiquaries  have  faid,  but  a  point, 
a  head,  and  here  «  camp :  Aficordingly  the  old  fortrcfs  is 
found  in  Huntingdon;  and  nd  in  its  camp  EorroM  or  val- 
LEY,  heretofore  caiied  Gormanceficr  and  Qumiceqfi(r  (for  per- 
faaps  Cumiceficr) ,  but  now  Godmanchcficr. 

Huntingdon  was  by  the  Saxons  written  Hicntenditne  ab4 
Huntandttne ;  and  itscarap  in  (J5Q  was  called  Hunte7idune  Forte. 
"  Huntandun'e,  according  to  Henry  its  Jrcbdcacon,  implies,  the 
Hunter's  Mount;  furpajtiigy  he  fays,  all  the  neighbouring 
t(nuns,  both  in  phafjintnefi  (*fJituation,  beauty  of  buildings,  nbar- 

VESS  OF  TBE  FeN^S,    tnd  9X.tSTX  Of  GAME  AND  FISU." This 

town  bears  a  hunter  ia  its  armsj  and  the  device  is  not  only 
accommodated  to  the  archdeacon's  tranflation,  but  denotes  that 
our  heralds  conceived  that  Uje  county  and  town  were  of  old  a 
renowned  territory  for  the  chafe. — But  Huntingdon  ftand^ 
not  alone  luitb  a  goodjiory ;  for  every  large  town  pi  ikIuc^s  do- 
cuments of  its  celebrity,  to  keep  Huntingdon  in  counte- 
nance. 
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In  Duraliponte,  Dur  was  water :  In  Huntandune ;  XJn,  a  va- 
riation of  An,  is  alfo  water,  afpirated  it  becomes  Hu7i.  In 
Duraliponte  the  word  Al  may  mean  as  above,  or  imply  a 
bank  or  clifFe,  or  be  a  change  of  Or,  border  land,  to  01  and 
Al;*  Tan  is  alfo  the  land,  or  the  border  land  j  Dune  is  head 
or  camp,  and  anfwers  to  Pont  in  the  old  name.  Huntandune 
then,  which  has  many  remains,  and  an  old  camp,  was,  from 
diftance,  from  name,  and  from  remains,  the  llation  of  Dura- 
liponte.— From  this  laft  appellation  may  be  traced  the  imports 
of  the  ftations  Pontibus,  Ad  Pontem,  and  Tri^ontio. 


DURNOMAGO,  M.  P.  Ckejierton  on  the  N(n. 

Durn  in  this  word,  like  Burn  in  Durnovaria,  was  originally 
Duren ;  which  from  Dur,  water.  En,  land,  and  ^agb,  a 
plain,  means  the  water  border  plain  or  camp.  Many  authors 
oall  this  Cajior;  tho'  it  is  plainly,  from  its  chief  feature,  on 
a  plain,  Cbejierton.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Neti  was  Duro" 
hrk/is;  which  from  Dur,  water,  axi6.Brius,  an  hill,  implies 
the  water  hill,  and  anfwers  to  the  features  of  Ca^or :  But 
from  not  iinderftanding  thefc  terms,  fome  antiquaries  place 
Cbejierton  here.  The  Saxons  tranflated  Durobrivis  imper- 
feftly  by  Cajior ;  as  they  did  Dureno-Mago  as  defeftively  by 
Cbejierton.  The  features  of  Cheflerton  and  Caflor,  however> 
anfwer  fo  well  to  their  old  names,  that  we  need  not  doubt 
their  fituations. 

We  left  our  authors  on  an  hill,  which  they  miftook  for  a 
plain.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  now  at  Lynn.  Like  travelling  anti- 
quaries, in  this  journey,  he  hath  miffed  his  way ;  and  I  muft 
haften  to  finilh  this  Iter  to  avoid  a  like  fate  in  the  next  un- 
certain ftage. 

*  The  cbaiife  ot  Aio  L  in  the  endings  of  words  was  not  uncommon. 
The  word  Har  is  bill,  in  Harrow  a  large  hill  of  Middlesex:  And  this 
changes  to  Hal,  in  Haldon,  a  hill  in  Devon. 
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ISEXNIS,  CORISENNIS  or  CAUSENNIS,  M.P.  25. 

Ancajler. 

Thefe  names  feem  to  convey  very  different  meanings :  But 
/i  may  imply  water,  as  in  the  word  ifland :  In  is  land  j  and 
Ijinnh  may  imply  the  water  land. 

Cor  may  imply  inclofed  water,  a  fpring>  or  a  ftream  ;  h 
may  be  a  diminutive,  and  £«,  land  5  and  Corijennh,  may  mean 
the  little  ftream  land.  We  have  in  Devon  a  fmall  ftream, 
named  Cory,  and  this  is  derived  from  Av,  water,  changed  to 
Ovt  Ou,  and  Or :  The  prefix  is  explained  in  eflay  6th. 

The  road  on  which  Caufennis  ftands  is  called  the  Armln,  in 
which  name  Arm  means  the  army ;  and  En,  land,  implies  in 
this  word  the  road.  Armln  therefore  means  the  army  road  or 
military  way.  Dr.  Stukeley  and  other  antiquaries,  fuppofe 
this  way  was  conftrudted  for  foot  paflengers  only  j  and  this 
name  feems  to  fupport  fuch  opinion,  without  our  authors 
knowing  it,  I  have  fliewn  that  Cos  is  foot,  and  An,  road  or 
way }  and  that  Cofan  is  a  Gaelic  word  for  a  footway,  or  a 
eaufeway. — But  it  has  been  proved  in  Bennaventa,  that  words 
for  lands  and  for  roads,  became  names  of  inns  and  camps.  In 
Caufennis  too,  the  word  En  is  ufed  for  camp ;  and  the  ncme 
Cofcjims  OT  Caufennis  may  from  lience  mean  the  road  camp.  But 
the  word  Caffe  is  ftream,  and  Gais  is  faid  to  be  the  fame,  fo 
that  Caufennis  or  Gaufennis  may  otherwife  imply  t)\&Jiream 
camp. 

IsENNis  then  from  the  above  may  mean  the  water  camp. 

CoRiSENNis    --------  the  little  water  camp. 

Causennis  or  Gausennis,      -     •     -  the  road  camp,  or  the 
fir  earn  camp. 

And  as  An,  in  Ancastbr,  means  water  or  road.  This  name 
alfo  may  imply  the  water  or  road  camp,  and  the  place  of  this 
old  ftation  would  feem  to  be  at  Ancafter. 

But  the  leaft  numerals  in  Richard  and  Antonine's  Iters, 
from  Ifinnis  to  Lindum,  are  20  miles,  whilft  the  diftance  be- 
tween Ancafter  and  Lincoln  is  only  18:1  cannot,  therefore, 
fpeak  with  full  certainty  of  this  ftation,  tho'  there  appears  no 
town  befides,  which  has  remains  and  name,  to  which  we  can 
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give  a  preference,  or  which  is  fo  reconcileablt  even  in  dif- 
tances. — Add  to  this,  that  the  coins  and  antiquities  found  in. 
Ancafter  and  its  vicinity  are  very  numerous. 

UNDO,  M.P.  20.  Lincolny   t8. 

t 

iVoften  changes  toil/,  Richard  writes  Vmdonum,  l^mdomis. 
The  Greeks  and  other  people  changed  M  to  N  for  the  fake  of 
found ;  but  generally  the  roots  of  words  where  tbefe  changes 
take  place  in  old  namesy  are  fynonyraous.  In  Lhuyd's  Archae- 
ologia  many  examples  may  be  feen  ;  and  from  thence,  and 
what  is  here  ftated,  I  conclude,  (as  Mr.  Baxter  has  already 
before  me),  that  LivpuM  may  be  written  L/kdun,  (or  Undone 
as  by  Ptolemy  j)  and  as  JJin  is  lake,  and  T)un  an  head,  hill,  or 
camp,  this  place  will  mean  the  lake  head,  Jake  hill,  or  lake 
camp. — But  as  this  word  is  Written  in  the  ablative  Lindot 
its  nominative  may  have  been  Lindus,  as  well  as  Lindum ;  and 
as  Dus  is  Gaelic  for  fort  or  camp,  fo  Dum  muft  have  meant 
the  fame. 

It  hath  been  faid  that  this  town  was  named  Lind'ifs  or 
Lindis :  The  root  of  Dis  may  come  (as  may  that  3lfo  of  Dus,) 
from  Ais,  an  hill  or  fort :  But  as  the  pronunciation  of  Uwas 
generally  in  early  times  like  /  or  Y,  Lindus  was,  indepen- 
dently of  this  root,  pronounced  Lindifs  or  Lindis. 

The  Britifli  name  of  this  town,  Lincoit  or  Lindcait,  agrees 
alfo  with  Ltndum.     Lin  in  this  is  alfo  lake,  and  Coit  is  head. 

I  will  now  compare  the  more  modern  names  of  IJijicoln 
with  its  ancient  ones. — The  name  given  by  Bede  was  Lindo- 
eolina  Civitas ;  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,  Lindo  coleneceafter  j 
by  Florence  of  Worcefter,  Lindicolina  and  Lindecolina ;  by 
William  of  Malmefbury,  Lindocolin;  and  by  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle Lincolla,  Lincollan,  Lindcylne,  &c.  From  its  annals  I 
will  endeavour  to  remove  the  vulgar  opinion  ^ /c^^r  ^w^j, 
that  Coin,  in  Lincoln,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Colonia ; 
becaufe  this  town  was  a  Roman  colony. 

The  term  Lin  is  univerfally  underftood  to  mean  lake :  Coin. 
come*  from  Col,  an  head,  and  In  or  En,  land  ;  and  the  lak$ 
headland  defcribes  fo  exactly  the  fite  of  this  fympus  old  ita-. 
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tion,  and  agrees  fo  well  with  Its  old  name,  that  there  is  no 
good  reafon  to  luppofe  it  to  have  been  derived  from  any  other 
lource.  Lincoln  then  is  a  contradtion  of  LincoUn,  or  Lincolin, 
which  word  is  varied  fometiracs  a  trifle  in  the  above  names  j 
but  thefe  are  fo  little  varied,  that  its  defcent  may  be  traced 
by  the  eye  in  every  one  of  them. — Lindum  lay  on  the  Arnain, 
and  boafts  of  great  remains  j  from  which,  and  its  names,  it 
mult  be  found  in  Lincoln, 


RICHARD,  ITER.  IV. 

A  Lindo  ad  Vallum  ufque  fie  : 


Richard,  her.  4- 


Argolico 14 


Antoniru,  Iter.  5. 


Dano 20 

Ibi  intias  Maxiinam      i 
Caifaiienfem  | 

hc%oUo 10  I  Legolium 

I^buraeo   Mimicip-    )  ,2. 
olimColonia  Sexta  I 
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Segelocum 

Agelocvm. 

Iter.  8 
Danum    21 


Iforiu Id 

CattcFaAoni    24 

AdTifam 10\ 

Vinovio    12/ 

Epiaco    18 

Ad  Murum   9 

Trans  raurtim  iaC(as 
Valcntiam. 
AltunaAmnc 25 


TucHa  Flumine 
Ad  Vallum  .... 
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..  27,16 
Eburacum 21 


Ifurium 16,  I7 

Iter.  1ft  inverted. 
Vinovium   22 


Sites  if  Stations.  Jrov^ 
Lincoln  to  the  lyiall. 


Littleborough  ...   I4 
Doncafler 21 

Caftleford    16 

York   21 

Aldboroiigh 17 

Catterick 24 

/To  the  Tees    ..12 

iBinchcftcr   10 

Kbchcftcr     I8 

To  the  Wall    ....     9 

Brinkbum  on  thc\«c 

Coquet    /^ 

BinksofilieTweed35 
To  the  W*ll 


This  Iter,  from  Lincoln  by  the  Eaftern  Armin-ftreet,  at 
five  miles  went  to  the  left,  ran  ftraight  to  the  Trent,  and 
paffed  oppofite  Littleborough.  The  Romnn  rond  is  traceable 
to  Auftcrficld  and  Doncafler  j  where  running  into  the  Wcftern 


Armin-lireet  it  paffesCaftlefordj  Aberford,  and  Tadcafifcr  to 
York.  From  York  coafts  the  left  of  the  Oufe,  crofTes  at 
Aldborough,  runs  into  the  Weflern  Armin-ftreet  j  paiTes  the 
Eure,  and  runs  to  Catterick,  and  croffes  the  Tees  near  Pier's 
Bridge;  runs  by  the  Royal  Oak,  Andrew  Aukland,  and 
Biihop's  Park  to  Binchefter  :  Fords  the  Were  and  goes  with  the 
Watling-ftreet  to  Ebchefter ;  and  over  the  Tyne  to  the  Wall. 
Thence  it  runs  on  the  Devil's  Caufeway,  to  Brinkburn  on  the; 
Coquet,  to  the  Tweed,  and  to  the  Wall  of  Antonine. 


ARGOLICO,  M.  P.   14.  Lhtkborongh  14. 

Argolico  means  the  little  head  border,  from  Ar,  border ;  Col 
or  Gol,  an  head;  and  Ic,  a  diminutive.  It  was  tranflated 
Littleborougb ;  and  was  alfo  called  Agelocum  and  Segchcum,. 
which  from  Alghe,  an  hill ;  El,  a  diminutive ;  and  Oc,  bor- 
der, would  mean  as  before.  Dr.  Stukeley  derives  this  from 
**  Agel  Auc"  "  From  Aqua;"  which  he  fuppofes  the  etymo- 
logy, and  in  this  antiquaries  acquiefce ;  tho'  it  neither  de- 
fcribes  th^  lituation,  nor  explains  the  name.  Littleborougb  is 
but  a  lame  tranflation. 

North  of  Lincoln,  fays  Dr.  Stukeley,  a  branch  runs  from- 
the  Ermin'flreet  to  the  left  into  Yorkfliire.  He  purfued  this 
by  Stretton,  Gate  Burton,  and  the  Ferry  of  the  Trent  to  Lit- 
tleborougb, or  Agelocum,  now  a  fmall  village  three  miles 
from  Gainsborough,  and  on  the  water's  edge.  It  feems  to 
have  been  environed  with  a  fquare  ditch,  and  the  water  to 
have  run  quite  round  it.  The  Trent  hath  waihed  away  part 
of  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  eld  town,  and  foundations  appear  on 
its  banks.  Coins,  altars,  and  other  remains  have  been  found ; 
and  fwine  pennies  are  taken  up  in  plowing  and  digging,  and 
are  fo  called,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  fwine  fomctimes  root-- 
ing  them  up.  We  have  many  fettlements  bearing  the  names 
of  Swin  and  Siuim,  as  Swincombe,  Swinbridge,  Swine, 
Swindon,  Swincfleet,  Swiiiehead,  Swinefide,  Swintou,  Swhi- 
ford,  &c. — And  altho'  thefe  muft  have  all  come  from  the 
fame  origin,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  rob  the  fwine  of  the  ho- 
nor above  conferred  upon  them. 
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DANO.  M.P.  20.  Doncajerii. 

Danum  is  a  place  which  has  not  been  doubted,  and  at  Don- 
cafter  has  lately  been  found  an  altar,  dedicated  to  the  Dex 
Matres.  Leland  defcribes  the  place,  and  ftates  that  the  dykes 
and  walls  were  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  The  fyllable  urn,  here 
border,  denotes  alfo  camp,  in  many  old  names. 


LEGOTIO,  LEGOLIO,  or  LAG  AGIO,  M.P.  i6. 

Cafilcford  i6. 

Stood  at  Caftleford,  near  the  union  of  the  Calder,  and 
Aire.  Camden  ftates  that  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins, 
called  by  the  vulgar  Sarajins  Heads,  are  dug  up  near  the 
chuf  cb,  ia  a  place  called  Beanfield.  I  am  unable  to  fpeak  of 
thefe  coins,  of  Beanfield,  and  of  the  ftation  itfelf,  as  anti- 
quaries have  not  acquainted  me  with  the  features  of  the  place ; 
but  it  is  faid  to  have  marks  of  the  Romans,  and  exadlly  to 
agree  with  the  diftances. 

EBURACO,  M.P.  21.  York  21. 

Eburacum  is  derived  by  Camden  from  the  Ure  j  and  is  the 
only  appropriate  part  of  an  eijfnon  given  in  the  whole  Itinerary 
by  our  antiquaries ;  and  even  in  this,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  afcertain  the  import  of  the  whole  appellation. 

This  city  was  named  by  the  Britons  Caer  Effroc,  by  the 
Saxons  Evor-'vuic,  by  Nennius  Caer-Ebrauc,  the  Britifli  hif- 
tory  derives  the  name  from  the  firft  founder  King  Ebracus. 
"But  with  fubmiffion,  fays  Camden,  to  better  judgments, 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  word  Eboracum  comes  from  the  river 
Ure,  implying  itsiituation  upon  that  river.  Thus  the  Ebur- 
ovices,  in  France,  were  feated  upon  the  river  Ure,  near 
Eureanx,  in  Normandy.  The  Eburoncs,  in  the  Netherlands, 
near  the  river  Ourt,  in  the  diocefe  of  Leige,  &c."  Camden 
has  here  judged  rightly.  The  Romans  often  wrote  ^for  U. 
The  river  is  the  Oufe,  which  in  our  time  changes  its  name  at 
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Aldivark  Ferry,  where  the  Oufchurn  joins  it ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  ftream  was  even  at  York 
called  Euor. 

Whether  Euor  or  Ehor  means  the  ftreara,  or  the  great  ftream* 
I  leave  to  the  reader.*  The  ending  Ac  in  Ehorac,  is  Oc  in 
Effroci  Auc  in  Ehrauc;  Vic  in  the  Eure  of  France,  on  which 
the  Eburo-'vic-es  were  feated  j  and  Wic  in  Evonvic.  From 
thefe  it  is  plain  that  Ic  is  varied  to  Jc,  Auc,  Oc,  Vic,  and 
Wic  :  But  each  of  thefe  was  evidently  ufed  for  border  land, 
marth,  territory,  or  diftrift;  and  Eborac  meant  the  Ure,  or 
water  diftrift  or  fettlement.  To  conclude,  Eu  in  Euorac  was 
pronounced  Y,  and  the  A  in  Ac  was  dropped;  hence  Eborac 
or  Euorac  became  Yore  and  York. 


ISURIO,  M.P.   16.  Aldborongh  17. 

J/uriuttt  is  called  Ifubrigantium,  and  means  the  water  border. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  the  capital  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  I  fee 
no  reafon  from  the  name  only,  to  think  that  this  opinion  has 
any  foundation.  It  is  faid  to  contain  a  part  of  the  river  Ure 
in  its  name,  and  from  this  too  I  muft  diflent :  For  Ur  in  this 
name  means  border.  The  Saxons  miftook  Is  for  Aois  in  this 
inftance ;  and  inflead  of  rendering  the  firft  fyllable  ivater, 
they  rendered  it  Aid  ox  Old.  The  remains  are  here  confider- 
able,  and  coins  are  often  found.  Pavements  too  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  its  whole  circuit  was  two  miles.  Not  knowing 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  features  of  a  place  for  its  name, 
aatiquaries  have  omitted  to  give  them. 

CATAPACTONI,  M.P.  24.  Catarkk  2/^ 

The  Saxons  changed  Catarac  to  CaieriCi  which  from  Cad 
or  Cat,  an  hill  or  bead,  Er,  border,  and  Ic,  a  dipiinutive, 
means  the  little  border  hill  or  head.  Cataradon  was  the  little 
border  head  fettlement.  The  camp  is  faid  to  have  been  at 
Tbomboreugb,  near  Caterick,  which  Hands  on  10  acres  of  the 

•  \  hav«  given  its  deriration  in  my  first  work. 
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plain  lop  of  a  head  :  Many  Roman  coins  and  remains  have 
been  found  at  this  place.  Tome  was  the  old  fpelling  of  Thorn, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  anciently  Torcn ;  as  Duren  was  of 
Burn  or  Dumc,  in  Durnovaria  or  Dorchefter,  or  as  Ver  in 
Silv^ton,  written  by  the  Saxons  Fre  in  Sul/r«tone.  Tor  meant 
the  head,  and  En  or  An  is  a  diminutive  j  Borough  is  campj 
and  Tbcmhoroitgb,  the  little  head  camp.  Mr.  Cade,  in  the 
Archasologia,  fuppofes  Thornborougb  the  ftation ;  Burgb  the 
mint;  and  the  limits  oftbe  city  from  the  village  to  the  bridge. 

AD  TISAM,  M.  P.  10.       To  the  Tees,  Piershr'idge,  12. 

To  the  Tees.  This  dation  has  great  remains,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  pth.  '*  It  is  fituated  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Tees,  in  the  dire^i  road  to  Vinovium." 

VINOVIO,  M.  p.   14.  jBihchJlcr  to. 

This  town  has  been  miftaken  in  its  etymology  in  the  Ar- 
chaelogia,  and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  its  mncs,  which  I 
fear  never  grew  there.  I  wifh  I  could  agree  with  our  ety- 
TQologiilsj  hid  in  origins  of  names  'U>e  often  defert  co.mMom 
sense;  and  this  being,  \xaWk&  chance,  never  runs  after  us. 
Vin  is  varied  to  Bin  in  the  new  name.  Vin  is  hill,  and  Ov, 
a  variation  of  y/T/,  is  water;  and  this  place  lies  on  an  hill, 
•n  the  border  of  the  river  Were.  A  variety  of  Roman  re- 
mains are  found  here. 

EPIACO,  M.P.  18.  Ebchejier  18  on  9. 

Ifylacum  may  be  derived  from  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ev, 
Eb,  and  Ep ;  or  from  A,  an  hill  or  head,  changed  to  Au,  Av, 
Ev,  Eb,  or  Ep.  Thcfe  changes  will  be  traced  in  other  naole^. 
Ac  means  border  land,  mound,  or  bank,  and  with  its  next 
fyllable  anfwers  to  Chefter  or  camp.  Epiacum  may  therefore 
be  Ebchejier.  This  town  was  a  confiderable  Itation  :  It  lies 
on  the  border  of  the  Derwent,  and  is  mentioned  by  Richard 
in  the  introdudion,  and  Vindomorum  not  noticed :  But  this 
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and  the  following  Iter  prove  Epiacum  and  Vindomonrm  fv- 
nonymous  names,  and  to  be  the  fame  place.  This  fiation  has 
confiderable  remains,  and  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  at  Chefter- 
le-ftreet.  But  this  laft  place  feems  not  to  anfwer  to  diftance 
and  fituation,  and  muft  have  been  an  obfcure  town  ;  whilft 
Epiacum  from  Richard  was  not.  My  Newcaftle  friends  may 
not  accord  with  me  in  this  decifian  ;  but  the  features  of  Eb- 
chefter,  its  diftance  from  other  ftations,  and  the  lize  of  ita 
camp,  compared  with  Richard's  account  of  it,  demand  that  I 
fhould  not  carry  the  ftation,  where  antiquaries  have  without 
confideration  placed  it,  at  Chefter-le-ftreet. 


AD  MURUM,  M.  P.  9.  To  the  Wall  9. 

Is  faid  to  be  at  Halton  Chefter  on  the  Wall,  I  know  not  on 
what  ground  it  is  fo  placed  :  for  no  place  on  the  wall  is  fup- 
pofed by  Horfley  to  be  a  ftation  in  Antoninus  j  and  here  it  is 
only  faid  to  be  nine  miles  to  the  Wall,  witboui  mentioning  any 
tovm  orjldtion. 


ALAUNA  AMNE,*  M.  P.  25.  Brinkburn,  25. 

This  ftation  is  at  Brinkburn  on  the  Coquet.    It  Is  defcribcd 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 


TUEDA  FLUiMINE,  M.  P.  30.        Banh  of  the  Tweed. 
AD  VALLUM,  To  the  Wall 


*  Alauna  A  rone  and  Tueda  Flumine  are  rhetorical  flourishes,  and 
Tike  Gallia  Ctrltica. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  V. 

A  Limite  Praturiam  ufque  Jic  :— 


Richardt  Iter.  5. 


Antonine,  Iter.  1. 


Curia    29 

Ad  Fines 22 

Brcmenio 30 

Corftopiio    20 

Vindomora    9 

Vindovto   19 

Cdterafloni   .......  22 

Eburaco  40 

Derventionc    7 

Delgovicia 13 

Pisturio 25 


Bremenium    

Corftopilum    20 

Vindomoram 9 

Vinoviam 19 

Cattera^lonein    ....   22 

Ifurium    24 

Eburacum  ..    13,18,14 

Derventionem 7 

Delgnviiiatn    13 

Praetorium 25 


Sites  of  SlaJioiu^, 
to  Sp>irii-Head. 


Currie   on    GoreX^/v 

Water f^ 

At  Eldon  Hills  ..   02 

Roechefter 30 

Corbridge 25 

Ebchefter  9 

Binchefter   I9 

Caterick  22 

York   40 

Stanford  Bridee  . .     7 
Thorn  in  the  Street  13 
Ravenfburgh    01  \ 
Pabringtou  ...  / 


This  Iter  from  Currie  pafles  to  Roechefter,  Corbridge,  Bin- 
chefter, Caterick,  and  York,  thence  runs  to  Stamford  on  the 
Derwent,  to  Londes-Borough,  and  to  Spurn  Head. 

CURIA,  M.  P.  29.  Currie  29. 

This  means  the  corner  or  end  land, 

AD  FINES,  M.  P.  22.  Jt  the  Eldon  Hills  22. 

Perhaps  to  the  heads  or  headlands. 


BREMENIO,  M.P.  30.  Roechefter  ^o. 

'Bremenium  is  (ituated  on  the  brow  of  a  fteep  rifing  hill :  It 
has  been  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  ftation  in  Northumberland, 
and  is  defended  by  a  wall  feven  feet  thick,  befides  outworks. 
Its  remains  are  confidcrable :  An  infcription  was  difcovercd 
here  with  the  word  Bremen  upon  it,  Rie  or  Roccbejler  now 
ftands  then  upon  the  fite  of  the  old  city. 

o 
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Bremenmn  was  derived  by  Mr.  Whitaker  from  Bre  and 
Maen,  which  he  rendered  the  btgb  ftone.  Mr,  Reynolds  ac- 
quiefces  in  this  higbjione  etymon,  becaufe  he  carried  this  fta- 
tion  to  Nevvcaftle,  which  is,  he  informs  us,  on  a  rocky  hill : 
B«t  "  tbe  blgbjloni'  would  better  fuit  an  ohdijk  as  an  etymon 
than  a  camp.  J&r^  then  is  hill,  and  Men  is  from  En,  land. 
Bre  and  En  would  form  a  weak  word,  and  the  prefix  M  was 
taken  by  the  ancients  to  re6tify  this. 

The  word  Bie  cornes  from  Aigbe,  an  bill,  with  R  prefixed. 
It  rhay  mean  an  hill  or  ridge.  So  that  Bremen  is  the  hill 
land  or  c-amp  ;  and  Riccbejier  the  hill  camp.  Thefe  are  there- 
fore fynonymous  terms,  and  confirm  the  generally  fuppofed 
opinion  that  Riechefter  was  Breminium. 

CORSTOPILTO,  M.P.  20.  Corhudge  25. 

The  word  Cor  is  changed  to  Cd  in  Colcefier,  an  old  name  of 
this  place,  which  means  the  corner  or  head  camp.  Antiqua- 
ries have  given  every  thing  concerning  this  place  except  its 
features  of  nature,  from  which  alone,  we  often  cati  correft 
errors.  We  are  howfever  tTiankftil  for  wliat  they  \\i^'^t  by 
chance  given  us. 

VINDOMORA,  M.  P.  9.  Ebchefter  9. 

From  B'nin,  an  hill  or  head,  and  Mor,  border,  was  alfo 
Epiacum,  or  the  head  land  or  hill  camp,  and  is  now  Ebcbefter, 
which  implies  the  fame,  tho'  fome  writers  fuppofe  it  to  be 
derived  from  Ebha  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Northumberland.  I 
have  before  mentioned  this  ftation. 

VINDOVIO,  M.  P.  19.  Binchejier  19. 

Mentioned  in  laft  Iter. 

CATERACTONI,  M.P.  22.  Cateriik 22, 

Mentioned  in  hid. 
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EBORACO,  M.JP.  4P-  YorM  40. 

Mentioned  before. 

DERVENTIONE,  M.  P.  7.         Stanford  Badge  7. 
On  the  Derwent. 

DELGOVICIA,  M.  P.  1 3.       Thorne  in  the  Street  13. 

"  From  York  to  Flamborough  Head  a  Roman  road  may 
ftill  be  traced,"  fay  our  antiquaries :  And  on  this  road  they 
kn\e  Delgoviaa;  and  near  Flamborough  Head  Praturitim, 
Here  then  reader  are  ftations  fixed,  not  from  books,  mr  by 
bookivorms,  but  by  men  ivbo  have  anally  explored  them.  I  wiih 
you  my  trarelling  antiquarian  friend  a  good  journey  to  Flam- 
borough Head. 

Of  all  the  paths  which  we  have  yet  attended,  not  one  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  prefent.  The  Saxons  knew  the 
old  road  better ;  and  finding  Delg  to  imply  a  thorn,  and  fup- 
pofing  Vic  to  be  ftreet,  they  rendered  Delgov'icia,  Thorn 
IN  THE  Street!  At  Thorn  in  the  Street  then,  or  nigh  at 
Uandj  is  our  firit  ilation  from  Stamford  Bridge ;  and  we  are 
infinitely  obliged  to  our  blundering  anceilors  for  their  inter- 
pretation. This  fingle  inftance  Ihews  the  neceffity  of  attend- 
ing more  immediately  to  the  import  of  old  names,  and  to 
their  tranflations :  For  neither  thorns  nor  thiftles  gave  appel- 
lations anciently  to  places :  And  altho'  the  Tbom  here,  per- 
fedly  points  out  the  track  of  the  road,  it  will  be  found,  that 
this  is  another  Saxon  blunder,  in  addition  to  many  others 
which  this  people  have  amufed  us  with.  But  to  return,  we 
have  various  idle  ftories  in  the  hiftory  of  Delgovicia  :  Of  its 
being  a  place  for  idols.  Sec.  we  have  long  accounts,  vciy  little 
to  be  dci)ended  upon. 

The  word  Del,  from  Dilc,  means  an  inundation,  fen,  or 
marlh.  To  form  a  ftronger  found  with  another  fyllable,  it 
here  takes  a  G,  as  it  does  in  Dclgln  Rofs  in  Scotland,  aiid  in 
Delglll  in  Yorkihire.    The  word  Vic,  as  at  York,  4ncan(  bor- 
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der  land  j  and  the  whole  word,  the  Inundation  or  mar(h 
border  land.  In  this  part  of  Yorkfhire  there  was  an  immenfe 
morafs,  on  the  border  of  which  this  ftation  lay.*  A  drain  was 
cut  not  many  years  fince;  and  it  is  reported  to  have  funk  the 
furface  of  a  vaft  track,  many  feet  below  its  former  level. 
Londejborougb,  in  this  diftrift.  may  alfo  be  derived  from  Lon, 
a  marfti.     At  this  place  have  been  found  Roman  remains. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Street  does  not  always  in 
old  names  mean  a  road  j  and  was,  fometimes  at  leaft,  wrongly 
applied  by  the  Saxons.  In  this  cafe  the  word  means  border. 
I  fear  that  we  have  many  Saxon  tranflations  of  names  like 
Thorn  in  the  Street  j  and  that  nothing  but  a  comparifon  of 
old  names  will  correal  their  blunders.  When  I  fay  this  I 
mean  not  to  compare  the  Saxons  with  the  etymologifts  of  our 
day.  The  comparifon  will  not  apply.  The  Saxons  often 
corre€lly  knew  the  terms  which  they  tranflated.  Our  prefent 
tranflators  have  not  given  fuch  terms  the  attention  which  our 
anceftors  bellowed  upon  theme 

PR^TURIO,  M.P.  25. 

Said  to  be  Ravenjburgh  or  Patrington 
at  S/iurn  Head. 

This  ftation  will  fcarcely  be  a  bone  for  future  contention— 
here  my  reader  muft  join  me  from  Flamborough  Head.  This 
journey  ran  on  the  Roman  way  from  Eboracum,  by  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  by  Londelborough  to  Spurn  Head.  At  Londef- 
borough  the  Roman  roads  from  Spurn  Head^  and  that  from 
Lincoln  by  Brugh,  met.  Pratorium  the  fame  as  Pratuarium, 
was  not  Brugb  on  the  Humber,  as  authors  have  afferted,  but 
fome  ftation  near  Spurn  Head.  The  diftances  in  both  Iters, 
where  thefe  terms  are  mentioned,  from  York,  fo  very  nearly 
agreeing,  I  might  fay  when  examined,  fo  exadfy  agreeing, 
prove  this.  Thefe  words  alfo,  from  Pre  or  Bre,  an  head  or 
promontory,  and  Or  or  Ar,  border  or  point,*  mean  nothing 
but  the  headland  point,  and  fhew  that  Richard's  commenta- 
tors have  greatly  miftaken  their  author. 

*  As  a  place  in  this  morass  is  named  Seaton  ;  Go,  in  Delgovicie, 
may  m«an  tea. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  VI. 

Ab  Eboraco  Devam  ufquejic : 


Richard,  Iter.  6. 


Antonine,  Iter.  2. 


Calcaria   0  '  Calcarim 9 


Cdmboduno    22 

Mancunio    13 

Finibus  Maximae  iSrI    . 

FUvise    /  ^ 

Condyle    18 

Dcvit    18 


Carabo4unum . 
Mamuciuni 


30,20 
■23,  IS 


Condate  18 

Devam    Leg.    XX.  \.^ 
Vitt J"^ 


Sites  ofStatiDns. 
From  York  to  Cheiier, 


Tadcifter  9 

Slack 35 

Manchcfter  23 

StrctfordonMcrfcy  5 

Kinderton   28 

Chefter     


I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Whitaker's  Mancliefter,  ^nd  to 
Watfon  s  Halifax,  for  the  line  of  this  Iter,  which  is  too  long 
for  infer tion  in  this  work. 


CALCARIA,  M.  P.  9. 


Tqdcajltr  9. 


"  Calcaria  is  fuppofed  by  authors  to  come  from  the  Ume-Jione 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Thofe  employed  in  burning  this 
ftone,  are,  it  is  faid  by  commentators,  in  the  Thcodofian  code 
called  Calcarienfes.  Bede  calls  it  Calcaftcr,  and  by  the  town 
is  an  hill,  called  Kclcbar,  which  ftill  retains  fomething  of  the 
old  name."  fiut  this  is  all  fancy,  and  we  might  as  well  com- 
pare a  crab  to  a  kraken  as  a  lime-Hone  to  a  hill.  Cal  or  Kel 
is  head  or  hill ;  and  Car  or  Caer  meant  the  enclofed  border 
or  camp.  Tad,  Tat,  or  Tet  is  alfo  head,  as  in  Thetford,  and 
Cafier  the  camp.  This  place  has  great  remains,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Leland,  "  feeraeth  by  the  plot  to  be  a  right  ftatcly 
thing.** 


CAMBODUNO,  M.  P.  22, 


Slack  35. 


Wc  hare  here  another  (lation  which  for  want  of  knowing 
the  imports  of  old  names,   has  caufed  much  uncertainty. 
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This  was,  perhaps,  as  Watfon  fuppofed,  named  Camdun,  and 
lay  under  the  end  of  an  hill.  Mr.  Whitaker  placing  this 
camp  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivulets  near  tlie  flation,  fays 
that  Camulus  was  the  Britifli  denomination  for  Mars,  and 
Dunum  was  town ;  and  that  Cambodunum  fpecifically  im- 
ported the  fortrefs  on  the  ftreams.  Mr,  Watfon  derived  it 
from  Canit  crooked  or  bending,  and  I)un,  an  hill,  placing 
Lereby  the  adjedive  hefore  the  fubftantive,  which  in  Celtic 
names  comes  after,  "  He  calls  it  the  hill  under  the  end  or 
■winding  or  turning."  But  Cam  may  be  derived  from  Ca/n,  a 
llreara,  or  from  Cau,  an  hill  3  and  as  words  for  heights,  are 
often  applied  to  depths,  fo  Cau,  changed  to  Cav,  Cam,  or 
Cum,  means  an  hollow ;  Dun  implies  a  camp.  Slack  alfo 
comes  from  Sloe,  an  hollow :  So  that  thefe  names  are  fyno- 
nymous  ones,  of  the  fame  language,  and  peculiarly  fix  this 
flation,  tho'  the  numerals  do  not.  Here  alfo  are  great 
remains. 


MANCUNIO,  M.  P.  18.  MATieheJler  l^- 

Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Whitaker  derive  this  name  from  Man, 
a  place,  and  Cenion,  tents :  But  the  word  Mati  means  not 
fimply  a  place,  for  this  particularifes  no  feature  of  the  fettle- 
ment.  **  In  the  language  to  which  we  have  invariably  referre4 
foY  the  explanation  of  names,  Man  means  not  a  place,  nor 
does  Cenion  imply  tents,"  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  forrher 
work.  Man  may  however  be  rendered  as  in  Mandufedum\ 
4nd  Ctin,  from  En  varied  to  An  or  Vn,  land,  with  the  prefix 
C,  may  mean,  and  is  here  ufed  for,  inclorfed  land  or  camp, ; 
and  the  hill  camp  feems  to  be  the  import  of  Mancunium,  as 
well  as  Manchefter,  It  was  called  Mamgcedjler  by  the  Saxons, 
which  meant  the  little  hill  camp,  or  the  border  hill  camp. 


FINIBUS  MAXIMiE  and  FLAVIiE,  M.  P.  5. 

Stretford  on  Merfey  5. 


CONDATE,  M.P.  1 8.  Kinder toM  2%, 

Cm  in  Conovio  is  faid  to  imply  Caer  in  Caer  lien ;  and  Cdn 
or  Cond,  in  Condate,  will  imply  the  fame,  and  come  from  On, 
aq  ipfleaion  of  En,  land^  w^iich,  with  the  prefix  C,  will 
imply  inclofed  land  or  camp.  The  word  Ate  comes  from^i, 
water,  varied  to  At  or  Ate;  Condate  therefore  means  the 
water  camp. 

Bailey,  in  his  Didionafy*  derives  Harhorough,  in  Lciceftcr- 
Ihire,  from  Haver,  the  Dutch  for  oats,  and  Burgh,  Saxon  j 
from  this  place  producing  a  plenty  of  oats. 

At  Condate,  the  place  of  the  old  camp,  is  called  Harbor 
Field.  Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  that  this  meant  the  area  of  the 
military  ftation,  in  which  l^e  was  undoubtedly  right ;  but 
what  was  of  raofl  confequence,  the  meaning  of  Habbor,  he 
has  omitted. 

Baileji  fays,  that  a  Pobt  is  an  inlet  ofthefea,  where  ihips 
may  ride  fecure. 

Jobnfon,  that  A  Pqkt  is  an  harbor  or  fafe  ftation  of  (hips. 

Bailey,  that  A  Harbor  comes  from  Herebergte,  Saxon  of 
Here,  and  Bergen,  teutonic  to  bid£,  a  ftation  for  {hipping,  &c. 

Johnfon,  that  a  Harbor  is  a  port  or  haven  for  fliipping. 

Skinner  fays  much  more  on  Harbor,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpofe. 

Hence  then  a  port  is  an  harbor,  an  inlet,  or  ftation  for  ftiips ; 
and  a  harbor  is  a  fort  and  ftation  for  ihips,  and  befides  to  bide, 
this  is  all  ij^-e  are  informed. 

The  word  Port  is  in  the  Britifli  Forth.  Mr.  Lhuyd  fays, 
"  A  haven  is  in  the  Cornifti  Porb  and  Por."  We  alfo  write 
VoKhbut  for  VoviT?.bead;  Ponloi;k  for  VoRTlock i  and  Por- 
che/ler  fpr  Poarcbe/ier:  And  hence  Por  and  Per/ mean  the 
fame  in  the  compofition  of  thefe  names.  But  in  the  oli 
Gaelic  alphabet  there  was  anciently  no  P,  and-  this  letter  is 
only  reckoned  B  foft.  Hence  Por  will  change  to  Bor;  and 
^or  will  mean  in  Harbcr  the  fame  as  Port. 

The  word  Amb  or  Av,  varied  to  Au  ind  Ar,  and  afpirated 

with  the  prefix  H,  becomes  Har,   and   means  jhe  water  or 

jfui  i  and  hence  Harbor  is  the  water  or fea  port,  as  univerlally 
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underftood:  But  Por/ in  the  Gaelic  means  not  only  a  port, 
an  harbor,  a  bank,  a  houfe,  a  garrifon,  and  the  area  of  a 
place,  but  alfo  a^tfr^j  and  therefore  fli2r3i7r  may  alfo  imply 
ibe  luater  fort  or  camp. 

The  reader  muft  find  the  OaU  in  Harhorough,  which  I 
fliould  render  the  water  camp  or  fortrefs. 

By  thus  analyfing  words,  the  imports  of  many  hundreds  of 
names  may  be  difcovered,  which  are  at  prefent  unknown,  or 
partially  underftood.  I  have  entered  into  the  invelligation  of 
fuch  only  as  refer  to  the  features  of  nature,  and  which  are 
conne6ted  with  my  fubjcft :  But  I  have  in  this  work  ex- 
plained all  the  terms  which  I  have  ufed,  and  which  are  not 
commonly  underftood. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  Condate  is  rightly  placed 
and  rendered  the  water  camp.  Kinderton  means  the  camp 
border  land.  Condate  has  been  fuppofed  to  mean  a  conflu- 
ence of  rivers.  Mr,  Reynolds  has  in  confequence  carried  this 
ftation  to  Middlcwich.  He  erred  in  Rerigonia,  and  he  ne- 
ceffarily  carried  his  errors  forward.  Mr.  Whitaker  derives 
this  word  from  Conda  and  Te,  which  he  renders  the  principal 
city;  and  hence  it  was,  he  afferts,  the  capital  of  Weft  Che- 
shire. So  little  has  been  known  of  words,  and  fo  much  hif- 
tory  has  been  written  upon  terms  not  comprehended  !  Condate 
and  Uricon  it  feems  have  fucceeded  each  other  in  power,  and 
the  battles  for  dominion  are  as  gravely  told  as  they  might 
had  we  lived  in  thefe  times,  and  been  fpeftators  of  fuch  en- 
counters as  here  decided  the  day  in  our  imaginations. 


DEVA,  M.  P.  Cheftcr. 

Already  explained. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  VII^ 


A  Portu  Siflumtiorum  Eboracum  ufquejic  :— 


Richard,  Iter.  7. 


Reri;;onio    23 

A<1  Alpcs  Pcninos  . .  8 

Alicana    10 

'lario    IS 

.  boraco  16 


Antqniims,  Iter.  2. 


Ifurium   ........ 

Eboracum  ..   I8&I7 


Sites  of  Stations. 
ProiK  FreckLelon  to  York. 


Ribchefter 13 

Burrens  iaBrouzhtOR23 

Ilkley   16 

Aldborough 18 

York  17 


This  Iter  ran  from  Freckleton  on  the  mouth  of  the  Kibble 
To  Ribchefter,  Broughton,  Ilkley,  Aldborough,  and  York. 
The  numerals  above  are  fuppofed  chiefly  to  be  incorreft. 

Fbeckleton,  little  head  land.    See  the  Wrekin. 


RERIGONIA,  M.  P.  23. 

Already  explained. 


Ribchefter  13. 


AD  ALPf:S  PENINOS,  M.P.  8. 

Burr  ens  in  Broughton  23. 

The  word  Alfa  is  faid  to  come  from  Albion,  the  fon  pf 
JCcptune,  who  was  killed  by  Hercules,  in  difputing  his  paf- 
fage  over  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Apennme  is  wholly  unknown,  fajr 
the  writers  of  the  ancient  univerfal  hiftory,  tho'  many  gram- 
marians have  laboured  hard  to  afcertain  it. 

"  Some  think,  fays  the  tranflator  of  Livy,  that  the  Alfei 
were  called  Pennine,  from  Poem,  Carthagenians,  who  palfcd 
thefe  mountains  under  Hannibal :  But  Livy  derives  this 
name  from  a  confecratcd  place  on  their  very  top,  w^ich  tjje 
ffiouotaioeers  call  Pgnninum." 
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It  would  fcarcely  leffen  the  efteem  which  fcholars  feel  for 
their  clafEcal  teachers,  were  learned  mfn  to  give  attention  to 
the  derivations  of  thefe  old  names.  To  no  exclufive  exemp- 
tion from  error  do  I  prelead ;  but  having  undertaken  the 
ta{k  of  explanation,  I  muft  proceed. 

The  letter  A  means  hill  or  rifing  ground  :  It  is  often  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  Au,  as  in  Aubury.  This  feldom  changes 
to  Av,  in  hills,  hecaufe  Av  was  a  term  for  water ;  but  Amen- 
Inne,  one  of  the  feven  hills  of  Rome,  I  fhould  rather  derive 
from  A^,  fuppofed  hill,  £«,  a  diminutive,  and  Tin,  from 
Yaxn,  land,  than  from  Aventinus  Sylvius,  from  whom  this  hill 
is  commonly  faid  to  derive  its  appellation.  But  Au  and  Av 
will  change  to  Ab^  as  in  the  Aba,  a  mountain  of  Armenia; 
and  this  changes  to  Ap,  as  in  the  Apennines :  From  Ap  the 
VPrd  Alp  naturally  flows. 

When  a  traveller  has  afcended  the  high  table  land  of  the 
Alpes  of  Italy,  he  has  before  and  around  him  what  we  gene- 
rally have  on  low  ground ;  peaks  arifing  from  thence  like  our 
fharp  hills.  Thefe  are  called  Pens,  or  headlands;  or  Penins, 
or  little  headlands.  The  word  Alpes  means  the  heights  or  hills. 
Authors  c^ll  fpme  of  thefe  Alpes  Pen^e,  i.  e.  the  hills  head 
lands  :  Others,  Alpes  Penins,  or  the  hills  Jharp  or  little  head 
lands . — Th  e  ApENNiNESorAPENiNES  are  the  hills  little  head 
lands.  The  word  Penin  comes  from  Pen,  an  head^  and  In,  a 
diminutive. 

The  word  Alb  or  Atp  has  been  fuppofed  by  writers  to 
mean  white;  and  the  Apenines  have  been  rendered  the  white 
heads.  The  Alpes  muft  confequently  mean  the  Whites.' — 
Could  tutors  give  children  more  improper  information  than 
this,  were  they  to  attempt  an  explanation  } 

In  like  manner  are  the  Pyrenees,  derived  by  all  our  topogra- 
phical writers  from  Pyrene,  the  daughter  of  Behrycius,  or  from 
a  Greek  word  for  fire ;  and  they  aflert,  "  That  fix  years  after 
Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  forae  Ihepherds  fat  fire  to  the  woods 
jOf  thefe  hills; — that  it  melted  their  filver  mines ;-.-and  that 
the  metal  ran  down  in  rivulets !" — Authors  have  not  informed 
us  how  thefe  rivulets  were  difpofed  of;  nor  have  minerals- 
gifts  afcertained  the  mines  which  they  formed :  We  muft. 
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therefore,  fearch  for  tbefe  in  our  fubje^. — ^The  vowels  E,  I, 
or  Y  were  anciently  changed  for  each  other  in  old  names } 
and  thefe  changes  will  bs  found  in  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia. 
The  word  Eh  is  land,  and  with  th*>.  prefix  P  this  becomes 
Pen,  or  head  land :  In  like  manner  Au,  changed  to  Jr,  Er, 
Jr,  or  Yr,  border  or  head,  with  the  fame  prefix  P,  will  meaa 
the  head,  or  head  border.  The  Pyrenees  then,  as  £n  means 
land,  will  imply  the  bead,  or  the  bead  border  lands. — But  in 
this  expofition  we  have  loft  Pyrene,  and  the  great  fire,  miffed 
the  filver  mines,  aaid  added  Tioi  one  hi/hrical,  clafftcal,  or  mytbo' 
logkaljiory  to  tbe  colled'um,  for  children,  already  i?i  band. 

Burrens  is  not  a  tranflation  of  tbe  Penine  Alpes  j  but  as  Bar 
is  camp.  Bur  may  be  the  fame,  and  Burrens  may  imply  the 
camp  lands. 


ALICANA,  M.  P.  lo.  miey  16. 

From  Jl,  an  hill  or  height,  le,  a  diminutive,  and  An,  a 
variation  of  £n,  land.  IJ-ic-ley,  or  IWey,  means  the  fame. 
Notwithftanding  then,  that  thediftances  are  incorreft  in  this 
Iter,  this  llation  may  not,  I  conceive  be  wrongly  placed. 


ISURIO,  M.P.  18.  Aldborough  18. 

Before  defcribed. 

EBURACO,  M.  P.  16.  York  17. 

Mentioned  before. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  VIII. 


Ab  Eburaco  LuguvaUium  vjque  fic:— 


Richard,  Iter.  8. 


Catarafloni   40 

Lacaris    16 

Vataris  16 

Bi  ocavonacis 18 

Voreda   l8 

Lugubalia   1^ 


Antonine^  Iter.  2. 


Cataraflonem  ..  41>42 
Lavatrim,  16, 17,  12,  \ 
2i,  Iter.5,  18  ....  / 
Vcrterim,  I4,  Iter.  5,  I3 
Brovonacim  . . . .    13,20 

Voredam 13 

Luguvailum   I4 


Sites  «f  Stations. 
From  York  to  Carlijle. 


Caterick 4O 

Bowes    20| 

Brough 14 

KirbyThore    ....  13 

PluniptonWall  ..  I4 

CarliAc I4 


In  Iter  10th  inverted  from  Brocavonacis  to  Lugubalia  22. 
In  Antonine  the  fame. 

From  York  to  Caterick  the  road  of  another  Iter  has  been 
traced.  From  thence  to  Carlifle  it  ran  nearly  it  is  faid  with 
the  prefent  road.  There  are  fome  doubts  about  this  line, 
and  four  V's  are  fuppofed  to  be  added  by  tranfcribers.  I 
would  advife  thefe  to  be  further  examined  :  I  fear,  that  like 
the  tens  in  the  third  Iter,  that  they  are  the  fives  of  our  own 
falfe  account. 


CATERACTONI,  M.P.  40. 


Caterick  4c. 


This  camp  lying  near  a  cataraft  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  word  will  mean  in  this  cafe  the  cataraft 
land)  but  I  have  given  another  explanation  already. 


LATARIS  or  LAVARIS,  M.P.  16. 

Said  to  be  Bough  or  Bowes  2o|. 

This  flation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  moftly  on  Chapel 
Hill :  From  thence  to  the  Greta,  on  a  gentle  defcent  was  the 
Roman  town.     Infcriptions  haye  been  found  here.     That 
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Luimh,  Lamb,  or  Lav  was  ufed  for  ftrcam,  we  find  from 
Laimbrig  being  a  ford,  in  which  Reg  or  Rig  is  road,  and 
Laimb,  Lamb,  or  Lav,  is  ftream. 

Not  long  fince  an  ancient  aquedn6l  was  difcoi'ered,  which 
conveyed  water  from  Lever  or  Levy  Pool  to  this  ftation,  at 
two  miles  diilance.  Some  adjoining  lands,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinfon,  are  now  called  Lavajlree  or  Lajirie.  A  ftream 
runs  on  its  north  called  the  Lavar :  The  Greta  on  its  fouth. 
The  words  Latara  or  Lavaree  come  from  Ad  or  Av,  water, 
with  L  prefixed  j  Ar  is  border ;  and  Lavane  or  Latar<£  will 
mean  the  ftreams  borders.  Bowes  comes  from  Av,  water, 
varied  to  Ov,  Ou,  and  Ozv,  with  B  prefixed ;  and  means  the 
head  ftreams,  or  the  ftreams  head.  This  place  is  nearly  21 
miles  from  Catterick,  which  agrees  with  a  numeral  of  Anto- 
ninus, mentioned  in  the  tranllation  of  Richard  j  and  it  is 
exadly  14  miles  from  Veneris,  which  anfwers  to  another 
numeral  in  Antonine.  Mr.  Reynolds'  objedion  then  to  the 
diftances,  is  obviated  by  thefe  numerals ;  and  he  will  be  found 
to  have  miftaken  the  place  of  this  and  following  ftations  of 
this  Iter. 

VATARIS  or  VERTERIS,  i8.  Brugh  14. 

At  this  place  two  ftreams  unite ;  and  the  towns  lands  ad- 
joining lie  on  the  borders.  This  land  is  alfo  under  the  lofty 
hills  of  Stanmore.  Bai  or  Fat  may  imply  a  bill  or  tuater ; 
but  I  fliall  here  fuppofe  it  implies  bill,  as  in  other  inftancesj 
Ar  is  border,  and  Vatarie  may  imply  the  head  or  hill  borders, 
or  the  heads  or  hills  borders.  Vcrtcra  comes  from  Vcr,  and  this 
from  Bar,  wluch  may  imply  alfo  head  border,  and  Ter,  land  j 
and  Vertcra:  may  be  the  head  border  lands. — Brougb  is  divided 
into  Upper  or  Church  Brough  (and  the  ftation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  here),  and  Lower  or  Market  Brough ;  and  thefe 
lie  at  forae  diftance  from  each  other.  The  firft  of  thefe  has 
a  caUle  and  a  tower,  called  Csefar's  Tower.  The  lands  here 
lying  under  various  heads  or  hills,  and  being  parted  by  the 
ftreams  which  unite  in  this  parifti,  take  a  plural  noun  to  de- 
note their  fituations.     Brougb  may  mean  a  village,  a  town,  »- 
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hill,  or  perhaps  a  camp,  and  is  not  a  tranflation  of  the  an- 
cient name,  but  the  diftances  from  Bowes  and  Kirby  Thore, 
are  faid  to  point  out  this  to  be  the  place,  referred  to  by  thiy 
Iter. 

BROVONAGIS,  M.P.   l8.  Kirby  Thore  13. 

From  Brougb  or  Bro,  an  hill ;  and  as  Ton  is  land,  and  Ac, 
border,  and  Tonac,  camp ;  fo  here  Fon  or  Von  is  land,  and  Ac, 
border,  and  Vojiac  alfo  camp  :  The  word  then  implies  the  hill 
border  lands,  or  the  hill  camp :  It  is  now  called  the  Burxvcns 
or  Burrens.  Bor,  in  harbor,  has  been  proved  to  mean,  in  the 
compofition  of  names,  fort  or  cam/> ;  and  Eur,  which  means 
literally  the  head  border,  may  itnply  the  fame.  IFens  or  Ens 
is  lands. — Kir  is  church,  By,  village,  andTboir,  land:  Kirby 
There  then — unluckily  for  tbefiory — (fuppofed  by  antiquaries  to 
be  derived  from  a  temple,  which  they  imagine  to  have  for- 
merly flood  here,  dedicated  to  the  God  Tbor),  means  only  the 
church  village  land ;  and  Burivens  the  camp  lands.  The 
church  is  at  a  diftance  from  the  ftation,  which  lies  on  the 
Troutbec,  where  coniiderable  remains  have  been  found. 

VOREDA,  M.P.  18.  A.  14. 

Plumfiton  Wall  14. 

This  place  is  a  parallelogram  of  6  chains  by  5 — contains 
about  three  acres — and  lies  200  yards  from  the  Peteiill,  which 
runs  on  the  weft.  The  ramparts  are  ftill  very  high,  and  the 
ditch  pretty  perfe6t :  Four  gateways  are  vilible  in  the  midft 
of  its  fides.  There  is  a  defcent  on  the  weft  of  the  camp  to 
the  "river,  and  great  ruins  of  a  town  on  the  fides.  The  pre- 
toriura  is  marked  by  Horfley.  The  word  Baiter,  pronounced 
Beter,  and  here  written  as  pronounced  by  the  Welfti,  Peter, 
is  water.  11  is  a  diminutive.  Peteril  is  therefore  the  little 
\pater.  Bir,  Ber,  Bior,  and  Beer  are  alfo  words  for  water  or 
fpring.  This  ftation  is  called  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna 
Bereda,  which  as  Eda  means  a  liead  or  lidge,  may  be  ren- 
'dered  the  fpring  or  water  head  or  ridge.    Bered  or  Berfih  was 
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changed  to  Pcrith,  the  old  name  of  Pcnrhl;  nnd  hence  Bcrei 
and  Peretb  meant  the  fame.  Ber  in  this  name  was  changed 
to  For,  in  Voreda,  which  means  the  fame  as  Bcreda.  The 
tVelfh  pronunciation  of  P  for  B  is  here  again  plainly  difcern- 
able.  The  Pye  Road,  in  Norfolk,  may  be  traced  to  the  fame 
caufc,  for  it  means  no  more  the  Bye  Road.  Thefe  names  are 
perfedly  fynonymous,  illuftrate  each  other,  and  prove  that 
this  ftation  is  rightly  placed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

The  word  Lem  or  Leim,  a  harbor  or  fpring,  becomes  Lyme, 
at  an  old  port  in  Kent  j  and  Lime,  at  a  port  in  Dorfet :  Limp- 
Jione,  in  the  port  of  Exeter,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource; 
and  thefe  words  take  the  prefix  P  in  Plyjnpion  and  Plymtree. 
Plim  is  changed  to  Phtm,  in  Plumfard,  at  Ofpringc  in  Kent, 
and  at  this  ftation  at  Plumpion  If  all.  The  prefix  P,  with 
En,  land,  makes  Pen  an  head  or  head  land ;  and  hence  Lei7a 
or  Lum,  a  fpring,  with  the  fame  prefix,  may  imply  the  fpring 
head,  es-ett-Piymtree,  and  at  this  place,  where  a  head  of  water 
alfo  rifes.  IFail  comes  from  Ba!/a,  a  fortrefs  or  camp  5  and 
Plumpton  Wall  will  imply  the  fpring  head  camp.  This  place 
is  faid  to  have  been  called  Cajlle  Steeds,  i.  e.  the  horfe  camp, 
and  Roman  horfe  were  ftationed  at  this  place. 

LUGUBALTA,  M.  P.  Carllfle  14. 

Has  evidences  in  hiftories  of  having  great  remains.  It 
happens  that  every  city  has  a  good  antiquarian  ftory  told  of 
its  origin,  and  here  is  one  for  Carlifle. 

"  We  next  come,  fays  a  celebrated  writer,  to  the  ancient 
and  famous  city  of  Carlifle,  environed  with  the  rivers  Edeti 
on  the  N.  E.  fide,  Peteril  on  the  S.  E.  and  Caldew  on  the 
S.  W.  It  is  fituated  along  Severus's  Wall,  and  from  the  co- 
lony there  placsd  received  its  denomination  .  For  Lhu-gydu- 
gvjol  in  the  Ancient  Britifli,  fignifies  an  army  by  the  wall, 
Udm.  whence  the  Romans  formed  their  Lugu-VaUium.  The 
Saxons  afterwards,  by  contradion,  called  Luel  and  Luivall} 
and  the  Britifli  inhabitants  there  prefixing  to  it  the  word 
Cacr,  which  is  the  appellation  of  a  city  called  Cacr  Luil  or 
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Caer  Leyl,  and  the  common  people  pronounce  it  according  to 
the  faid  orthography  to  this  day." 

But  this  town  was  derived  not  from  "  An  Army  hy  the  TVall" 
but  from  the  plural  of  Lug,  a  lake  or  ftream,  and  B^iJe,  a 
town,  or  Bulla,  a  wall  or  fortrefs ;  and  Lvybaile,  Luyvaile,  or 
Luyaile,  became  in  time  Lu'tl,  and  has  been  rendered  "  King 
Luil's  City ;"  but  implies  tlie  fortrefs  on  the  dreams,  or  the 
ftreams  town.  I  have  here  proved  that  Carlifle  was  not 
Cajlra  KxpJoratorum,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  fuppofed. 


RICHARD,  ITER.  IX. 

A  LugubaUio  Ptorotonim  ufquejic : — 


Richard,  Iter.  9. 


Trimontio 
Gadanica 
Corio 

Ad  Vallum 
IncipitVefpafiana 

Alauna 12 

Lindo    9 

Viaoria    9 

Ad  Hiernam   9 

Orrea    I4 

AdTavum IQ 

Ad  ^ficam 23 

AdTinatn   8 

Devana    23 

Ad  Itunam 24 

Ad  Montem  Gtampium 
Ad  Seliiiatn 

Tueffis   19 

Piorotone 


Sites  oJ'6'tatioTis. 

Prom  Carlifle  to  Burgh 

Head. 


Birrinfwork  Hill 


Camelon 

Kier 13 

Ardoch  9 

Dclghin  Rofs 9 

Strageth   9 

On  the  Tay  above  1  , . 

Perth /'4 

Near  Invergowrie  ..   IQ 
Brechin   on   South !„, 

E(k   f''^ 

Fordun 8 

Norman  Dvkes  near  \n, 

Peter  Culter f^^ 

Glenraailin   26 

Near  Knock  Hill    ..    I3 
On  the  Cullen,  near  \  ,  _ 

Dcflcford /'" 

On  the  Spec,  near  I  ,- 

Bellie /'' 

Burgh  Head    I7 


I  fliall  leave  this  Iter,  as  it  is  in  Scotland. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  X. 

jib  ultima  Piorotone  per  Medium  Infulte  Ifca  Damnonoruvt 
ujquejic : 


Richard,  Iter.  10. 


Varis,  M.P 8 

AdTucfllni 19 

Tamca 29 

21 

In  Medio  9 

Orrea    9 

Viaoria    18 

Ad  Vallum    32 

Lugubalia    bO 

Brocavonacis 22 

Ad  Alauuum  ...... 

Coccio 

Mancunio    18 

Omilatc    23 

Mediolano 18 

Elocefi) 

Saiiriis,  M.  P 

Gltbon  Colon,  M.  P. 

Coiino    14 

Aaua Soils,  M.P. .. 

Ad  Aquas    18 

Ad   Uxellam    Ara-\ 

ncm,  M.P / 

Ifca,  M.P 


Anlonine. 


Brocavum  

Coccium    20 

Mancunium    ....  18 

Condate   18 

Mediolauum  ....  18 

Clevum    

Darocornoviuin . .  14 


Sites  of  Stations. 


Fotes    8 

Cromdallon  theSpey  19 

Bracmar  Caftle 30 

Barra  Caftle  on  Ila       30 

Inchftuthill     12 

Bertha  on  Tay    ....     9 

DelghinRofs 24 

Camelon 32 

Carlide   118 

Brougham 

Lancafter  or  Over-\  .• 

borough J  '*' 

Blackrode      36 

Mancheiler 18 

Kindciton    23 

Said  to  bcChefteilon  16 

Wall  35 

Said  to  Droitwich  . .  22 

Gloucefter 34 

Cirencefter 18 

Bath    30 

Pille,  Somerfet  ....   18 

lichefter 

Exeter 


The  roads  in  this  Iter  are  very  uncertain,  and  great  cor- 
reftions  might  poffibly  be  made,  befides  thefe  to  which  I 
have  attended.     I  Ihall  pafs  the  firft  flations,  and  begin  with 


BROCAVONACIS,  22. 


Said  to  be  Brougham. 


This  is  written  in  Antoninus,  Iter.  5,  Brocavum.  Brougham 
Caftle  is  faid  to  ftand  within  this  ftation.  Stukeley  fays,  that 
the  Roman  city  lies  on  the  eaft  of  the  Lowther,  juft  by  the 
caftle,  and  is  very  cafily  traced.  He  imagined  the  high 
ground  by  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke's  pillar,  to  be  the  city, 
where  many  infcriptions  have  been  found.  "  It  was,  fays 
Mr,  Gough,  perhaps  the  cemetery  to  this  ftation."    Brocavum 
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may  imply  the  water  border  hill.  Brougham,  the  border  hill. 
But  Broc-a-vonac'is  implies  the  hill  camp,  or  the  water  hill 
camp. 

AD  ALAUNUM,  47.  Place  unknozLm. 

Is  faid  to  be  Lancafter.  I  fee  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this 
place  (Lancafter)  was  Roman,  from  its  various  remains ;  but 
here  is  no  word  to  guide  us  more  to  Lancafter  than  to  Over- 
borough.  The  ftatiou  Ad  Alaunum  caniaot  be  afcertained. 
Richard's  knowledge  in  new  names  led  him  not  into  difcri- 
mination ;  and  he  painted  not  out  the  natural  features  of 
thefe  places.  His  phrafes  Ad  Siuriam  Anmein,  Durio  Amne, 
ice.  will  prove  this.  A  long  line  of  road  is  here  given 
without  iufficient  diftances,  or  towns  to  compare  with  them. 
We  may  fuppofe  Brocavonacis  is  Broughton ;  and  we  know 
where  Cocci  is ;  but  Ad  Alaunum  is  perfe6tly  unknown  5  for 
the  word  will  fuit  any  place  on  a  ftream. 

This  journey  taking  d  courjc  thro'  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  ran 
perhaps  by  Ove f borough,  rather  than  Lancdijler.  It  appears  too, 
that  this  was  the  line  of  road  in  the  10th  of  Antonine ;  but 
1  know  that  different  opinions  are  held,  and  I  here  give  what 
I  conceive  the  moft  probable. 

COCCIO,  20.  Blachode  36. 

The  firft  fyllable  of  this  word  was  applied  to  water  and  to 
hill.  We  have  hills  of  this  name  in  various  places,  and  when 
the  word  implies  an  hill,  it  may  originally  come  from  Achat 
a  mound,  bank,  ridge,  or  hill  j  or  from  Aighe,  an  head  or 
hill,  changed  to  Oighe,  Oicbe,  and  Och.  When  from  water 
it  comes  from  Oiche,  water.  With  C  as  a  prefix,  it  may  imply 
in  hill  ftations,  inclofure,  and  mean  theinclofed  hill  or  camp. 
From  this  word  thus  derived,  comes  alfo  the  Gaelic  word 
Coice,  faid  in  the  diftionaries  of  that  language  to  be  a  moun- 
tain ;  but  of  this  I  doubt. — Cau  is  hill,  and  this  may  be  va- 
ried in  compijfition  of  names  to  Cou  and  Co;  Ic  is  a  diminu- 
tive :  And  we  know  that  Cvvjjc  may  mean  little  hill.    But  I 
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have  fufficiently  fliewn  that  Coc  may  be  head.  Blaclrodc 
means  the  road  hill.  Cajlle  Croft  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of 
the  carap  at  Coccuitn.  The  word  Coccium  would  apply  to  fuch 
an  eminence  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  defcribed  this  hill  to  be. 
It  has  a  narrow  creft,  and  is  lofty,  with  a  gradual  defcent  on 
every  fide.  This  town  was  the  Rlgodmimn  of  Ptolemy,  and 
on  this  very  creft  was  this  place  feated.  For  Rigbe  means  a 
hill  ridge,  from  Algbe,  an  hill,  with  R  prefixed,  which  im- 
plies continuity,  as  in  Ridge :  Dunum  was  camp.  Here  then, 
the  names  fix  the  camp ;  and  not  perhaps  where  Mr.  Whitaker 
carried  it. — "  Coccium,  fays  Mr.  W.  was  the  capital  of  the 
Siltuntian  dominions."  He  renders  it  "  The  Fortrejs  of  the 
King  of  Kings ;  and  Rigodunum,  the  City  of  the  High  One." 
"  Thus  Rag<e,  or  Leicefter,  the  Britifti  appellation  of  the  Co- 
ritanian  capital,  and  Rcg-n-um  or  Regentium,  the  capital  of 
the  Regni,  he  fays,  are  the  fame."  ♦'  This  Britifli  town 
(Coccium)  was,  he  ftates,  the  metropolis  of  Lancafliire,  be- 
fore the  Brigantes  defcended  from  the  hills  of  Yorkfhire,  and 
overran  the  country."  Various  hiftorical  particulars  follow, 
drawn  from  words  which  were  mifunderftood  in  import. 

Caflle  Croft  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  Mr.  Whitaker  and 
Mr.  Watfon,  and  I  muft  leave  its  inhabitants  to  adjuft  the 
diflference  between  them. 


MANCUNIO,  M.P.  i! 

Already  explained. 


Manchejier  18. 


CONDATE,  M.P.  23. 

Already  explained. 


Kinderton  23. 


MEDIOLANO,  18. 
ETOCETO,  M.P. 


Station  unknown. 

mil  35. 


b2 
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SALINIS,  M.  P.  Said  to  be  Drohwlch  22. 

SaJin  may  mean  the  fait  land,  or  Sal,  as  in  Salilbury,  the 
hill,  and  In,  land.  Droitnvich  is  unknown  in  fignification. 
The  hiftorian  of  Worcefterfhire  acknowledges  that  he  knows 
not  from  whence  it  is  derived. — Droit  was  adopted  as  a  nick- 
name on  the  very  early  taxation  of  fait  at  this  place,  and  in- 
ftead  of  rendering  Salinis  fait  lands,  or  hill  lands,  it  was  ren- 
dered by  the  Normans  Tax-wick  or  Tax  Land, — Anthers 
have  defcribed  no  remains  here,  nor  are  they  certain  of  this 
place  having  been  Salinis. 


GLEBON  COLONIA,  M.P.         CLEVUM. 

Glouccjier  34. 

We  have  here  another  city.  Gloucefter  has  been  fuppofed 
to  come  from  Claudia  cejlria,  and  this  from  the  Emperor  Clau' 
dius,  or  from  the  Twin  Claudian  Legion ;  And  Glevum,  from 
Glevus,  the  great  grandfather  of  Vortigern  3  but  alas  ! — Thefe 
derivations  have  given  way,  and  the  place  is  fuppofed  to  be 
named  by  the  Britons  Caer  Gloew,  which  means,  we  are  af- 
fured,  the  Fortrefs  of  Gloew,  who  was  Prince  of  this  country. 
"  In  ancient  pedigree  he  is  fa  id  to  be  ftyled  Gloew  Gwlad 
Lydan,  or  Gloew  Lord  of  the  broad  region." — The 
word  Gloew  is  faid  to  mean  literally,  clear,  tranfparent,  bright, 
fair,  fplendid,  pure,  fhining,  and  pellucid. — Camden,  Rud- 
der, Skinner,  Minfliew,  and  others,  therefore,  call  Glou- 
cefter the  bright,  fair,  fhining,  fplendid,  &c.  city :  "  Not 
adverting,  fays  my  author,  to  its  owner  Gloew." — Mr.  Gough 
calls  it  the  City  of  the  pure  Stream ;  from  Caer  Gloyii  iis." — My 
reader  will  perceive  how  convenient  it  is  to  name  a  town 
from  THE  Lord  of  the  broad  region,  or  fomc  renowned 
chara6ter.  It  is  the  ancient  way  of  applying  the  barber's 
bafon  for  the  helmet :  And  next  to  this  way  is  the  comparing 
Ttames  of  places  to  qualities,  fuch  as  bright,  fair,  clear,  fplen- 
did, pure,  fhining,  pellucid,  tranfparent,  &c.  which  are 
names  of  nothing  in  the  univerfe. 
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In  the  name  of  tbis  town  we  have  an  Jnftance  of  the  root 
A,  an  bill  or  height,  changing  from  Au,  Av,  Ev.  and  Eh, 
which,  as  Av  and  Ev  are  generally  applied  to  water,  feldom 
takes  place. — But  omitting  here  the  confideration  of  roots— 
Glebouy  Glcvum,  or  Clevum  (as  Cleave  is  hill  or  cliff,  and  Qn, 
in  Glelon,  land)  will  mean  the  cliflF  land. 

Glou,  in  Gloucefter,  comes  from  CJcv  or  Glev,  changed  to 
Gleu  and  Glou ;  and  Gloucejier  implies  the  clifF,  fortrefs,  or 
camp.  The  place  of  the  camp  is  now  called  Kingjbolm, 
King  is  tlie  fame  here  as  Kin  or  Kind*  in  Kinderton,  It 
implies  the  inclofed  land  or  camp,  and  Holme  means  the  fame 
as  clif. 


CORING,  M.  P.    14.  ClrenceJieriZ. 

We  have  here  a  large  and  celebrated  ftation,  from  the 
name  of  which  ibme  doubt  may  arife,  whether  Antoninus  un- 
derftood  the  import  of  the  terms  he  ufed.  1  have  perceived 
without  noticing  it,  that  in  other  inftances  like  doubts  may  oc- 
cafionally  originate.  The  name  Corin  was  written  by  the 
Britons  Cori ;  for  they  called  this  town  Caer  Cori :  In  which 
Cor  meant  the  dream,  and  Jn  implying  the  fame  as  /,  was  a 
diminutive. 

Antoninus  calls  this  ftation  Durocornoviutn,  in  which  Dur 
is  water.  Cor  is  water,  and  Ov,  a  variation  of  Av,  is  like- 
wife  water.  I  will  not  fay  that  one  of  thefe  may  not  fome- 
times  mean  otherwife.  Suppofing,  however,  that  Antonine's 
word  is  changed  to  Durocorinium,  ftill  the  fyllable  Dtir  will  be 
water,  and  Cor  the  fame. 

All  our  modern  writers  allow  that  even  this  word,  good 
naturcdly  thus  changed,  means  the  Churn  luater,  or  the  river 
Churn,  which  is  juft  faying,  that  it  means  the  httle  water 
water,  or  which  is  worfe,  the  great  runnmg  nvater  little  water. 
—Thus  analyfed,  they  muft  perceive  that  their  explanations 

•  The  endings  of  syllables  in  G  and  D  are  here  only  used  to 
strengthen  the  sound,  and  this  generally  takes  place  in  wurds  re(crrin;^ 


to  the  ft-aturcs  of  nature. 


h3 
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»nd  various  readings  contain  water  enough,  as  well  as  Anto- 
nine's  own  name. 

Mr.  Whitaker  fuppofes  Corin  to  mean  waters :  But  if  Cor 
mean  ftream,  I  have  proved  in  my  former  work,  that  In  will 
be  here  a  diminutive  j  and  Cariji,  inftead  of  waters,  will  mean 
the  little  ftream,  or  little  water. 

Again  Coryn,  in  the  Britiih  language,  is  faid  to  lignify  top 
orfummit,  and  is  very  properly,  according  to  Mr,  Rudder, 
"  applied  to  this  river,  becaufe  it  is  the  higheft  fource  of  the 
Tames." — But  I  conceive  that  Cor  and  In  cannot  imply  top 
only.  Cor,  if  from  A,  an  hill,  changes  to  Au  and  Or,  with  C 
prefixed,  it  may  mean  head,  or  inclojed  head,  and  In  may  be 
land :  But  the  head-land  will  not  fuit  Cirencefter,  nor  will  its 
inhabitants  confider  their  ftream  an  head-land.  Let  Cor  then 
mean  hill,  and  In,  water,  and  Corin  will  mean  the  water 
head  or  head  water. 

But  Richard  following  Ptolemy,  has  written  this  rightly 
Corin,  which  is  the  fame  as  Cori,  and  this  meant  the  little 
ftream,  and  from  which  the  Churn  was  derived. 


AQUA  SOUS,  M.  P.  30.  Bath  30. 

AD  AQUAS,  M.P.   18.  Pille,  Somerfct,  18. 

Tbisjlat'ion  hath  always  been  placed  at  JVelk;  I  here  fix  It  at 
Pdle.  The  road  was  hitherto  the  fofs ;  and  the  Iter,  I  coa- 
celve,  ran  not  out  of  its  track,  for  placing  a  ftation  where  no 
remains  have  been  found,  where  a  camp  never  was  formed, 
and  where  the  diftance  agrees  not  with  the  numerals.  The 
journey  continued  on  the  fame  way  :  For  at  Pille,  in  Soraer- 
fet,  at  a  place  on  this  road  called  Street,  and  at  the  exa3  dif- 
tance  of  18  miles  from  Bath,  remains  have  been  found.  The 
village  of  Pille  lies  on  Ajlream,  and  the  land  around  is  cele- 
brated for  its  Springs.  The  fea  formerly  came  here  from 
Sedgemoor ;  and  the  ftream  which  rifes  in  this  diftrid,  and 
runs  to  Sedgemoor,  formed  an  head  at  high  water.  This 
word  PtUe  may  come  from  Av,  water,  changed  to  Au,  Al, 
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and//;  and  iHth  the  prefix  P,  it  implies  tiie  water  head. 
But  the  word  Pi//^',  not  only  means  the  head  of  a  ditch  or 
flream,  at  high  water  mark;  but  A,  an  hill,  may  be  varied 
to  4u,  4h  and  11,  and  with  P  prefixed,  it  is  a  terra  for  head 
or  hill ;  and  from  heads  having  forts,  a  fort  is  called  a  FUle, 
Pille  then,  in  Somerfet,  from  one  or  both  of  thefe  features, 
is  here  accounted  Ad  Aquas.  The  next  ftation  further  con- 
firms my  opinion.  We  are  now  going  on  the  fame  fofs 
road  to 

"  AD  UXELLAM  AMNEM,"  M.  P.        Ivelchefier. 

Travelling  antiquaries,  as  well  as  other  men,  are  very  lia- 
ble to  be  led  by  fancy,  and  then  chance  takes  them  under  her 
win«r.    They  have  therefore  been  rambling  to  places  m  this 
Iterr  where  diftances  agree  not  with  the  numerals,  and  where 
no  remains  have  b.een  found.     The  IJcl  falls  into  the  Ivcl, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  ftreara  at  IJchalh  or  Ihhcfier^  was  for- 
merly called  the  IJd  or  IJcel,   and  even  Uxel,  as  the  Ofe  at 
York     was  formerly   the  Ure  or  Euor.     Uxela  means  fomc 
fraairftream,   from  Ux,  water,  and  £/,  a  diminutive  j  and 
this  could  not  have  been  at  Bridgewater,  which  has  a  large 
one     It  was,  therefore,  moft  likely  to  have  been  on  the  Iveh 
or  the  little  ftream,  thro'  which  ihtfcfs  ran ;  and  where  ftiU 
e^ift  the  remains  of  the  largeft  old  ftation  in  any  road  from 
Bath  to  Exeter.    But  authors  knew  neither  augments  nor  di- 
jninutives,  nor  roots,  in  the  names  of  ftreams ;  and  no  being 
but  the  fame  great  one,  chance,  who  always  mifled  them,  was 
their  guide  in  rendering  old  names.-The  reader  will  fuppofe 
that  chance  impofed  upon  the  ancients,  or  Richard,  mleavmg 
the  name  Ad  Uxellam  Amnera  for  us  to  regifter. 

ISCA  DUNMONIORUM.  -^^^'^'■• 

Still  continuing  on  the  fame  road,  we  arrive  at  Ifca.    Shal 
I  fay  that  the  aforementioned  Roman  way  pafl'ed  Chard,  Ho- 
niton,  and  Honiton's  Clift ;    and  is  not  that  which  ran  from 
Durnov&ria  to  Moridunum,  as  authors  fuppolc  ?   Ifc-a  means 

H4 
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the  water  hill,  and  this  hill  was  the  camp.  Ifca,  in  IJca  SU 
lurum,  implies  alfo  the  water  hill,  or  the  water  border  land, 
according  as  A  may  mean  hill,  or  be  a  contraftion  of  ^«, 
border  land :  This  name  is,  I  conceive,  rendered  very  wrongly 
by  Mr.  Owen  in  Mr.  Coxe's  Monmouthfliire. 


Observations  on  the  10  th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  <fv. 

Ji  hath  always  beenfuppqfed  by  etymologijls  that  Aber,  in  the 
names  of  old  places,  means  "^  Confluence}"  hut  authors  have 
ahvays  in  old  ?iames  indulged  themfel'ves  in  mijiakes,  hyway  of 
privilege ;  and  this  is  not  unlike  the  miftake  which  reckons 
the  Cornavii  and  the  Cornuhii  the  fame  people.  The  word 
Av,  water,  changes  to  Ab  :  Er  means  point,  or  point  land : 
And  the  water  point  land,  or  Aher  is,— A  point  of  land 
bordering  on  the  conjluence ; — -and  not  the  confluence  itfelf. 

In  the  10th  of  Antoninus  we  have  Brementonacis,  Galacum, 
Alone,  Galava,  and  Glensventa.  Thefe  are  not  in  Richard, 
and  their  places  having  eluded  antiquarian  refearch,  I  will 
give  the  imports  of  their  names,  with  fome  other  particulars; 

BREMENTONACIS. 

In  the  word  Brementonac  wq  find  Bre,  head,  hill,  or  point  j 
Men,  land  5  and  Tonac,  fort  or  camp. — Overboroiigb,  from  Av, 
j/  water,  varied  to  Ov;  Er,  point  j  and  Borough,  an  hill  or 
camp ;  means  alfo  the  water  point  camp.  This  camp  lies  on 
an  hill,  at  the  point  of  land  over  the  confluence  of  the  Lune 
and  the  Are,  and  feems  to  be  the  old  Brementonacis, — Mr,  Gale 
derived  this  word  from  Bremeinig-tan,  which  he  rendered  the 
hill  offlone  and  fire. 

GALACUM. 

Galacum  comes  from  Gal,  an  head  or  hill,  and  Ac  may  be 
border  land,  or  a  diminutive. — Kendal,  where  Mr.  Reynolds 
carries  this,  comes  from  Ken,  a  lake,  and  Dal,  a  dale. — 
Oajacum  fcems  rather  to  have  been  at  or  near  Appleby.    This 
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place  (Galacum)  was  among  Richard's  proper  Brigantes.  Mr. 
Rfvnolds  has  placed  it  among  the  Siftuntii,  not  in  the  line 
which  Richard's  defcription  of  Britain  points  out.  I  fear 
many  ftations  in  tlie  north  are  miftaken,  and  have  given  ex- 
amples for  comparing  ancient  and  more  modern  names. 

ALONE. 

Alone  or  AUone  may  come  from  A,  an  hill,  changed  to  Au 
and  Al;  /means  little,  and  On,  land.  Or  it  may  come  from 
Av,  water,  changed  to  An  and  Al;  I,  little;  and  On,  land. 
Ambleftde,  where  Mr.  Reynolds  places  it,  means  the  little 
water  border. 

GALAVA. 

Galava  Mr.  Reynolds  accounts  Kefw'ick. — Galava  plainly 
means  the  water  head,  from  Cal  or  Gal,  an  head  or  hill,  and 
Av,  water. — Kcfwlck  may  imply  the  hill  border,  or  the  water 
border ;  but  cannot  anfwer  to  Galava. 

GLANOVENTA.   ^ 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  carried  Glanoventa  to  Cockermouth : 
Camden  had  faid  that  this  meant  a  town  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vent  or  Went;  and  this  Mr.  R.  fays  lies  on  the  confluence 
of  the  Coker  and  Derwent.  But  here  are  no  remains.  This 
name  is  derived  from  Lan,  a  lake  or  ftream.    Gan  is  alfo  lake ;  \ 

and  Glan,  where  the  L  is  only  an  infer  ted  letter,  means  the 
fame  :  Venta  is  a  camp,  and  anfwers  to  Chefter.  Cockermoutb 
wants  no  cxpIanaUon,  and  is  not  an  expofition  oi  Glanoventa. 

Richard  feems  not  to  have  comprehended  Antonine's  10th 
Iter,  and  to  have  given  another  commencing  further  north, 
and  ending  more  to  the  fouth. 

Whether  Antonine's  Iter  began  on  the  eaft  or  the  weft  of 
the  kingdom,  or  on  fome  point  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Maiden  Way,  or  fome  other  old  road,  is  faid  not  pofitively  to 
be  known.  The  fituation  of  Glanovejita  being  fuppofed  Lan- 
ebejler,  and  this  town  not  having  been  mentioned,  tiio'  a  great 
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ftatlon,  thefe  are  reafons  for  the  preference  given  it  by 
Horfeley :  But  Richard  feems  not  to  have  taken  this  into  his 
confideration,  if  his  10th  Iter  was  intended  to  agree  with 
Antonine's  10th. 

It  hath  been  afferted,  that  places  are  more  frequently  mif- 
taken  from  derivations,  than  from  any  other  modes  taken  for 
eftablifliing  their  fites;  and  no  wonder  need  be  made  that 
this  fhould  have  happened :  For  the  principles  from  which 
places  were  named  have  been  unknown  j  and  no  derivation 
of  a  fingle  ftation  has  been  applicably  and  fully  exhibited. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fyllables  in  thefe  words  are  well 
underftood :  Then,  I  conceive,  fuch  afleriions  would  not  be 
hazarded.. 


KICHARD,  ITER.  XI. 


Ah  Aquis,  fer  Viam  Juliam  Menapiam  ujqueftc  :— 


Richard,  Iter.  11. 


Ad  Abonam    6 

Ad  Sabriaam 6 

UndeTrajeClu  intrasin 

Britanniam  Secundam 

Et  Staiionem  Tra-\  - 

je£lum   /  •^ 

Venfa  Silurum   ....     8 

Ifca  Colonia   9 

LJnde  fuit  Aaron  Martyr 
Tibiii  Amne    8 

Bovio 20 

Nido 15 

Lcucaro    15 

(Muridunum  omitted  20 
Ad  Vigefimum  ....  20 

Ad  Menapiam    18 

Ab  hac    Urbc    perl  „» 

M.P ..,/'>° 

Navigas  in  Hybeiniam 


Antonin€f  Iter,  I4. 
Inverted. 


Sites  of  Stations. 

From  Bath  by  the  Julian 

Way  to  St.  David's. 


Trajeflum 6  I  To  Bitton    6 

Abonam  ........     9   Towards  the  Severn \  _ 

Sea  Mills /  ^ 


Ventara  Silurum       9 
Ifcam   9 


Iter.  12  inverted. 
Bomium  27,18,28,15 

Nidum 15 

Leucarum   15 


Paffage  Station 

Caerwent  ..... 
Caer  Leon    . . . . 


"Banks  of  the  Taaf  15" 

"  In  Evenny  Park  20" 
"  Near  Neaih  ....  20" 
"  Perhaps  Lwghor    10" 


»«  Cartel  Flemifh 
**  Near  St.  David's 


20" 
IS" 
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AD  ABONAM,  M.  P.  6.  To  Bhton  6. 

To  the  Avon  at  Bitton. 

AD  SABRINAM,  M.  P.  9.  Sea  Mills  9. 

Towards  the  Severn  at  Sea  Mills.' 

ET  STATIONEM  TRAJECTUM,  M.  P.  3. 

The  Pajfage  Station  3. 

I  refer  the  reader  to  Coxes  Monmouth,  and  Evans's  South 
Wales  for  this  Iter.  No  argument  is  good  for  giving  Sea 
Mills  exclufively  the  name  Abone,  becaofe  old  deeds  call  it 
Abone  Town :  For  Abone  town  means  only  Avon  land;  and 
the  fame  name  will  fuit  any  land  on  this  river.  Richard  had 
Antoninus  before  him,  and  faw  that  he  wanted  corredion. 
He  has  himfelf  entered  fix  miles  to  Sea  Mills,  inftead  of  Q ; 
but  this  is  an  error.  When  I  allow  this,  I  cannot  fay  that 
Antoninus  is  here  more  corre6t  than  Richard.  We  are  apt  to 
]u}ld  facred  the  readings  of  the  ancients  j  and  attend  not 
without  prejudice  to  corredtions.  But  where  evidence  afcer- 
tains  faft,  it  {hould  not  be  given  up  for  long  deviation  from 
truth.  This  road  ran  from  Bath  to  the  Severn.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  fuppofe  the  Trajectus  on  any  other  river,  or  at 
any  other  place.  From  Bath  N.  W.  it  nearly  touched  the 
Avon  at  Bitton,  Richard's  Ad  Abonam.  Thence  it  ran  to 
Sea  Mills,  the  place  Ad  Sabrinam }  or  the  ftation  towards 
the  Sabrina :  From  this  laft  it  was  three  miles  to  the  Tra- 
je6tus.  Mr.  Evans  takes  another  courfe  to  Wales.  I  muft 
here  again  note,  that  the  word  Ton  or  Town  has  always  been 
mifunderftood,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  by  antiquaries. 

It  means  in  the  compofition  of  our  names,  the  land  of  the 
diftri6t,  and  not  the  aflemblage  of  its  houfes.  On  what 
flight  ground  then  do  we  proceed,  where  we  examine  not  the 
ancient  imports  of  words  ? 

I  fliall  not  follow  this  Iter  into  Wales 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XII. 

Ab  Aquis  Londhiium  ufquejtc : — 


Richard,  Iter.  12.  Anlonine,  Iter.  I4.  From  Bath  to  London. 


Verlucione 15 

Cunetione    ,  20 

Spinis   L  15 

Caleba  Atrebatum  . .  15 

Bibrafte   20 

Londinio 20 


Verlucionem  ....  15 

Cunttionem    ....  20 

Spina5 15 

Calevam 15 

Pontes  (Iter.  7)  ..  22 

Londinium 22 


Leckham  or  Lacock    1 5 

At  or  near  Marleborouglj 

Spene 

Near  Reading 

Windlor 

London 


The  Roman  road  from  Bath  towards  Marleborough  is  ftill 
traceable ;  from  hence  it  led  to  Spine,  Keadingj  Windfor, 
and  London. 

VERLUCIONE,  M.  P.  15. 

At  or  near  Leckham  or  Laeock. 

Various  are  the  opinions  on  this  ftation ;  and  as  remains 
are  in  this  country  very  numerous,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  where 
the  exaft  place  of  this  fettleraent  was :  Verluc  is,  however, 
tranflated  both  in  Leckham  and  Lacock;  and  altho'  thefettlc- 
ment  may  have  extended  further  than  thefe  villages,  and 
their  territories,  we  rauft  not  render  it  by  a  name,  which  is 
not  a  fynonyme  of  the  old  appellation.  Ver  means  border, 
and  Luc,  a  lake  5  and  the  lake  or  flream  border  land,  may  be 
the  meaning  of  all  thefe  names. 


CUNETIONE,  M.  P.  20. 

Said  to  be  Marleborough  20. 

Marleborough  has  been  derived  by  Neckham  from  the  tomb 
of  Merlin  the  wizard ;  by  other  antiquaries  from  Marie, 
which  drefles  the  land.  Neckham's  derivation  is  feverely 
cenfured  by  our  writers  >  and  I  muft  allow,  as  falfp  origin^  of 
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names  are  fome  more  apparent  than  others,  that  the  tomb  of 
Merlin  is  not  fo  applicable,  efpecially  in  drejfing  land,  as  the 
marie.  But  both  Merlin  and  the  Marie  are  alike  unfortunate 
etymons  of  CuneUo  or  Marleborougb ;  for  they  defcribe  neither 
hills,  rallies,  ftrearas,  nor  plains.  Cunef  comes  from  Cen  or 
Ken,  a  lake,  and  Ei,  a  diminutive  5  and  means  the  fliallow 
lake.  We  have  Cunetio  rendered  in  tlie  Kennet,  and  in  the 
villages  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Kennet ;  but  thefe  are  merely  names 
taken  from  the  lake  on  which  they  lie,  and  have  no  adjunft 
to  (liew  that  they  were  camps  or  ftatlons.  Even  Cunetio  it- 
felf,  indeed,  does  not  imply  more  than  thefe.  But  we  fup- 
pofe  that  on  this  ftream  fome  fettlement  may  have  taken 
fuch  adjunft,  at  or  near  20  miles  from  Verlucio.  Accor- 
dingly Marhborougb  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place.  It 
was  formerly  fpelt  Marclbrugbe,  in  which  Mar  is  water.  El, 
a  diminutive,  and  Brugbe,  the  camp ;  and  this  lying  on  the 
lake,  may  be  fuppofed  in  its  firft  fyllables  to  be  a  tranflation, 
or  a  fynonyme  of  the  name  of  the  old  ftation  3  to  which  the 
adjundt  for  camp  was  added. — To  prove  that  there  is  fome 
reafon  for  fuppoling  that  Marleborough  was  this  fettlement, 
fcveral  works  and  remains  have  been  difcovered  in  and  near 
this  place.  Bat  I  will  not  aflert,  that  Cunetio  fhould  be  here 
fixed. 


SPINIS,  M.P.   15.  S/iene. 

From  Pin  or  Pen,  an  head,  with  S  prefixed,  which  is  C 
foft,  this  word  muft  imply,  tbe  inclofcd  bead  land.  The  place 
of  this  ftation  is  doubted  by  few,  and  yet  no  remains  of  a 
camp  have  been  found  to  prove  that  there  was  one  at  Speen. 
The  jundion  of  old  roads,  and  the  name,  are  the  only  evi- 
dences in  its  favor.  The  fame  may,  perhaps,  be  faid  of  other 
places  in  the  Itinerary,  fome  of  which  were  only  ufed  as 
manfions,  or  places  of  paflage.  But  this  place  feems,  from 
'.ame,  to  have  been  a  camp,  and  its  old  fite  demands  further 
-xamination. 
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CALEBA  ATREBATUM,  or  ATREBATIORUM, 
M.  P.  15.  Somewhere  near  Reading  17. 

The  numerals  in  this  journey  from  Bath  fliould  be  exa- 
mined: For  the  particalnr  diilances,  not  exaftly  agreeing  be- 
tween thefe  towas,  a  ftation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  omii.ed. 

The  name  Atrebates  comes  from  Ad  or  At,  water.  It  was 
alfo  written  Adertes.  The  word  Re  in  the  firfl,  becomes  Er 
in  the  fecondj  and  means  border.  Bat  may  imply  hill,  as  in 
the  Batini,  a  people  of  Mount  Cacaufus,  as  Bat  in  Mount 
Batton,  as  Bad  in  Badbury,  &c.  The  Angular  number  of  the 
Atrebates,  of  the  Netherlands,  is  Atrebas ;  in  which  Bas  means 
l<nu :  But  Bas  or  Bat,  when  derived  from  Ais  or  Aitbe,  im- 
plies height  or  hill.  Bafs  Ifland,  in  the  German  ocean,  is  a 
rock  of  ftupendous  height.  The  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii  then, 
may  be  the  ivater  border  bill  men ;  and  this  expofition  of  their 
name  will  agree  with  the  features  of  this  province. 

The  Segontiaci  being  named  from  the  Kennet,  formerly  a 
widely  fpreading  and  ihallow  lake,  and  from  its  hills,  it  may 
have  been  fuppofed  that  their  territory,  and  that  of  the  Ceni- 
manni,  comprifed  every  part  upon  this  ftream  : — But  the  Atre- 
batii, as  occupiers  of  the  land  of  the  Tames,  poffefled  alfo 
the  lands  on  each  fide  of  the  Kennet,  at  the  part  where  it  ran 
into  the  great  Jir earn.  To  diftinguifli  to  which  nation  the  land 
on  this  lake,  near  the  Tames,  belonged,  this  town  was  called 
Cale-va  Atrebatum :  And  this  fixes  Caleva,  at  or  near  Reading  ,- 
and  fhews  the  reafon  why  Atrebatum  was  added  to  Caleba. 

Cal,  in  Caleva,  meant  head ;  and  Ev  was  z  variation  of 
Av,  water ;  and  the  water  head  or  hill  feems  to  be  the  im- 
port of  this  name. — The  name  of  this  place,  in  fome  copies 
of  Ptolemy,  Naleua,  in  others  Calcua,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  him  wrongly.  But  Tamisa  meant  the  little 
fea. — Cuan  is  alfo  faid  to  mean  the  fea ;  but  I  Ihould  render 
this  word  the  little  fea ;  and  confider  Cua  as  a  contradion  of 
Cuan.  Thus  the  Aubeg,  in  Ireland,  which  comes  from  Av  or 
Au,  water,  and  Beg,  little,  is  alfo  called  the  Mulla,  from 
Mul,  accounted  a  ftream,  and  the  diminutive  An  contraded 
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to  yl.     Cdlcua  then  may  be  a  fynonyme  of  Caleva,  and  the 
critics  upon  Ptolemy  may  have  mifunderftood  their  author. 

Caleva  is  conceived  to  be  like  Coky,  the  name  of  a  manor 
in  Reading ;  but  Coky  is  a  diminutive  noun ;  Caleva  not ; 
further  enquiry,  therefore,  may  be  neceflary  for  determining 
this  point. 

Stations  lay  generally  hy,  and  not  in  roads ;  and  the  old 
road  to  Bath,  ran  not  by  a  circuitous  rout  to  Baglliot  Heath 
and  the  Devil's  Caufe way,  wider  than  the  Itinerary  afligns  it, 
thro'  a  country  too  where  there  were  no  produ6ts  to  fupport 

traveller  J  but  by  the  ftraighteft  courfe,  which  brings  the 
dillance  in  the  journey  to  this  very  town.  It  has  been  ftated 
however  by  Mr.  Coates,  "  That  there  are  no  traces  of  a  Ro- 
man road  or  vicinal  way  leading  to  Reading,  nor  have  any 
coins  or  other  remains  of  the  Romans  been  ever  difcovered 
there."  To  this  we  anfwer,  that  the  camp  and  remains  at 
Bifliop's  Waltham  and  Lawrence  Waltham  fhew  that  fome 
old  roads  muft  have  led  by  thefe  places ;  and  fuch  roads  may 
have  led  ftraightcr  between  London  and  Reading  than  any 
other,  where  remains  are  to  be  traced.  We  know  that  very 
old  roads  are  from  time,  in  more  found  bottoms  than  this 
line  can  boaft,  buried  feet  underground.  It  is  fufficient, 
therefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  if  we  find  Roman  remains,  for  roads 
may  be  proved  to  have  attended  them. 

The  great  features  of  nature  generally  gave  names  to 
lands:  But  in  Rutland  the  great  north  roads,  which  ran  thro' 
the  midft,  gave  name  to  the  county.  In  like  manner  the 
great  road  to  Bath,  in  very  early  times,  gave  name  to  the 
hundred  of  Reading,  and  to  Reading  itfelf.  This  is  another 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  road  to  Reading,  and  of  the  name 
Radingt's,  or  Reading-  and  this  perfeftly  anfwers  Mr. 
Coates,  Should  this  be  denied,  from  our  not  knowing  that 
this  road  might  not  have  been  a  new  one  when  the  name  was 
given,  I  Hioald  then  examine  its  name ;  and  here  I  find  that 
Rod  or  Rod  ig  a  road  in  the  Gaelic,  the  language  of  our  firft 
inhabitants;  and  In,  generally  pronounced  hg,  in  the  fame 
language,  will  mean  land.  The  Saxons,  had  they  firft  con- 
ftruAcd  til  is  road,  would  have   given  it  a  Saxon  name,  as 
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being  a  new  road  of  their  own ;  but  this  was  an  old  road, 
when  the  country  was  divided  into  counties  and  hundreds ; 
and  which  was,  according  to  feme  writers,  even  before  the 
time  of  the  Saxons.  This  divifion  of  Berkfhire,  therefore, 
took  this  denomination  from  its  having  been  anciently  a  well- 
known  name.  We  may  add,  that  this  town  had  a  caftle  ia 
Saxon  times ;  and  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  it  had  one 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans :  And  altho'  we  have  no  great  re- 
mains here,  we  have  a  town  with  an  old  Celtic  name,  given 
it  from  the  great  road  on  which  it  lies.  Its  diftances,  as  a 
ftation,  agree  with  the  numbers  of  all  the  ftations  connefted 
with  it,  except  Specn ;  and  here  too  I  muft  remark,  that  Mr. 
Reynolds,  in  the  13th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  fays,  that  17  miles 
is  required  between  thefe  two  towns,  to  fill  up  the  total 
number :  and  it  is  very  extraordinary,  he  ftates,  that  this 
Ihould  prove  the  very  diftance  from  Speen  to  Reading.— 
Hence  then,  I  conclude  that  Caleba  in  this  Iter  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  fettled  near  Reading. 

BIBRACTE,  M.  P.  20.  IFindfor  20. 

I  would  wifh  not  to  take  one  ftep  without  being  rayfelf 
convinced,  and  I  hope  to  convince  others  from  this  conduft  j 
and  now,  before  1  enter  on  this  ftation,  I  will  trace  the 
Bibroci,  who,  according  to  Richard,  but  who  underftood  not 
the  term,  were  not  a  fmall  nation. — But  here  too  muft  my 
reader  not  expeCt  me  to  import  this  people  in  a  body  from 
the  Continent. — ^Tho'  I  write  on  vulgar  errors,  I  wifh  not  to 
propagate  them. 

The  Bibroci  of  England  then  are,  without  any  reafon,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  people  as  the  Bibroci  of  France. — They 
have  even  been  derived  by  authors  from  trees  of  box  wood, 
faid  to  have  grown  in  this  diftrift. — And  by  ftill  more  credu- 
lous expofitors,  their  name  has  been  fuppofed  to  come  from 
a  bare  oak,  which  they  aflert  to  have  flood  in  Windfor 
Foreft ! 

I  have  proved  that  Ic,  In  old  names,  is  varied  to  Ac,  Auc, 
Ec,  Oc,  Vic,  IVick,  &c.  j   and  that  each  of  thefe  is  ufed  for 
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border  land,  or  land.  But  the  border  land  was  fometimes 
marfhyj  and  hence  thefe  words,  with  words  for  water,  of- 
ten imply  marfli  lands. 

In  this  way  Bibroc,  in  the  Bihroci,  was  derived  from  Bior 
or  JSiar,  water,  and  Oc,  border  landj  and  Bioaxc  implies  a 
viarjb.  To  avoid  the  clafliing  of  vowels,  the  Romans  often 
wrote  BioxU ox  0;  B'lorac,  or  B'lurac,  was  therefore  written 
Bibroc.  The  Saxons  again  rendered  rightly  Bibroc,  Berroi;, 
in  Berrocfeyrc.  In  the  eaft  of  Berkiliire  lies  Rlpflcfmere  hun- 
dred. In  this  and  the  adjoining  hundreds  there  is  much 
marftiy  and  low  ground  :  The  Bibroci  inhabited  this  and  many 
fuch  like  portions  •*  Butfucb  lands  luere  found  in  every  d'w'ifion 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Saxons,  however,  knowing  that  the 
marfli  landers,  and  the  water  landers  adjoining,  were  one 
people;  and  not  underftanding  their  diftinguiQiing  names, 
gave  the  county  one  general  name ;  and  feera  to  have  made 
tnarfb  men  of  the  Attrebatii,  or  water  bill  landers. 

In  my  laft  I  dated  reafons  for  fuppofing  that  a  road  ran 
thro'  Reading  to  the  Walthams ;  and  from  thence  I  fuppofe 
it  ran  to  old  and  new  Windfor,  which  have  both  been  confi- 
dered  by  different  writers  BibraBe.  I  will  not  venture,  po- 
sitively, to  aflert,  that  Bibrafte  and  Pontibus  are  not  the  fame 
ftation :  From  points  of  land  at  Windfor,  I  fhould  be  dif- 
pofed  to  derive  Pontibus,  from  Pont,  an  old  word  for  point. 
But  Antoninus  and  Richard  may  have  given  two  routs  to  Ca- 
leva ;  one  by  Bibra^e,  and  the  other  by  places  formerly 
named  Pontibus ;  and  if  fo,  but  not  otheriuife,  Pontibus  and 
Bibrade  are  not  likely  to  be  the  fame  ftation. 

The  old  road  from  London  to  the  weft  may  have  run  near 
•  the  courfe,  which  Dr.  Beeke,  in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Arcbsc- 
ologia,  has  fuppofed.  The  Bibroci,  among  other  places,  may 
have  inhabited  a  part  of  the  hundred  of  Bray :  But  Bray, 
which  has  fo  long  been  faid  to  be  Bibrafte,  is  a  name  given 
to  heads,  and  ftreams  arifing  from  heads  >  but  neither  the 
little  ftream  on  which  Bray  ftands,  and  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, nor  Bray  itfelf,    nor  Braywick,   will  prove   that  the 

*  See  Richard's  account  of  the  Tiegni,  Hhemi,  and  Bibroci,  and  what 
1  have  said  upuit  ib(»e  iu  Jiegnum. 
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Bibrecl  inhabited  Bray.  Bray  alfo  lies  too  far  from  Londi- 
nium,  and  too  near  to  Caleva,  and  feems  every  way  excluded 
from  any  claim  which  authors  have  fet  up,  as  taking  its 
name  from  the  Bibroci,  or  from  being  Bibrafte. 

In  like  manner  Stanes,  in  Doomfday  Static,  does  not  in  the 
names  of  places  convey  the  idea  of  a  word  for  an  old  Roman 
or  Britifh  road,  as  writers  have  afferted  :  On  the  contrary, 
where  it  is  found  an  adjunft,  it  generally  implies  land. — But 
Stanes  has  alfo  been  confidered  by  antiquaries  as  derived  from 
the  word  Stan,  a  ftor>e. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  rivers  Tames  and  Coin  ran  not 
according  to  the  prefent  direftions.  Without  the  banks  made 
on  rivers,  the  prefent  low  lands  muft  have  been  flooded  to  a 
great  extent  J  and  in  a  variety  of  places,  from  which  the 
water  has  been  drained  by  banks,  there  eould  have  been  no 
names  for  tire  bottoms  which  they  had  covered.  The  ad- 
5un6ts  Ham,  Worth,  Wick,  &c.  are  often  names  of  places  ott 
llreams;  and  Stan,  or  Stane,  as  fuch  another  adjunft,  was 
alfo  a  proper  name  for  newly-recovered  land. 

That  Stanes  was  this  Roman  ftation  cannot  be  proved  from 
name,  nor  from  diftance  to  London,  nor  from  reinains. — A 
more  likely  place  from  name,  for  I  know  not  tveJl  the  litua- 
tion,  is  Wybardisbury  j  in  which  Bury  generally  denotes  a 
Httle  hiiy,  with  an  old  camp.  This  place  was  in  Doomfday 
Wircrjbury  •  and  it  may  imply,  from  Uir,  ibe  border  or  borders 
eantp,  or  the  ll-ith  bead  border  camf.  From  what  I  remember 
of  the  country,  I  fhould  confider  that  the  Tames  muft  have 
taken  its  courfc  formerly,  in  high  water  at  leaft,  aerofs  the 
ground  on  whieh  the  bank  of  Egham  now  ftands  j  and  that 
an  old  road  from  London,  weftwai  d,  may,  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  have  run  near  the  courfe  which  Dr.  Beeke  hath  af« 
£gned  it  at  Wyrardilbury.  But  ihould  Pontes  not  have  been 
here,  and  no  remains  be  found  at  this  place  >  but  Bury  mean 
a  village,  inftead  of  a  camp,  in  this  name  j  we  may  be  obliged 
to  give  up  fuch  road,  and  to  account  this  place  likewife  no 
ftation. 

But  it  hath  been  faid  in  the  comment  to  Richard,  that 
*'  Bibrade  muA  be  placed  near  the  hill  at  Egham  -,  or  at  tue 
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Head  of  the  Virginia  Watkr." — That  it  was  not  at  Eg- 
bain,  we  might  ihev^',  from  this  place  having  no  remains, 
taking  its  name  from  its  bank  on  the  Tames,  or  from  its  little 
bill  J  and  from  this  word  not  anfwering  as  a  fynonyrae  of 
Bibrafle.  That  it  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  water, 
we  may  alfo  prove,  from  this  head  lying  fo  far  beyond  20 
miles  of  Londinium,  and  without  any  name  or  remains  which 
may  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  diftances  in  the  Itinerary  may- 
be incorred. — From  living  fome  time  near  Egham  Hill,  on 
Englefield  Green,  I  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  either  of 
the  above  places  has  any  claim  to  the  honor  which  has  been 
bellowed  upon  it. 

BiBRACTE  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  that  by  Richard  in 
Iter  12th  :  It  is  ftated  to  be  20  miles  from  Londinium,  and 
the  fame  from  Caleva.  I  have  {hewn  that  Caleva  was  near 
Reading.  A  camp  lies  at  Laurence  Waltham,  in  the  rout 
which  I  fuppofe  led  from  Reading  to  Bibrafte  or  IVindfor. 

If^indfor  has  been  confidered  an  eminent  o/Jpafs  :  From  this 
to  London  there  is  an  old  camp  or  two,  on  Hounflow  Heath, 
lying  nearly  in  a  line  between  thefe  places.  A  conne6ting 
road  would  therefore  neceflarily  attend  thefe  works  and  fta- 
tions ;  and  when  the  country  lay  open,  this  would  be  carried 
in  the  ftraighteft  line,  of  which  the  circumftances  of  the 
ground  would  admit. 

From  London  to  the  weft,  by  way  of  Egham,  there  was, 
before  the  bank  was  conftru(Stcd,  no  road  :  But  at  fome  place, 
fouth  of  Bibrade,  there  might  be  a  ftation  which  Richard  has 
omitted.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  at  prefent  to  be  enabled  to 
trace  a  line,  in  which  Bibraffe  may  raoft  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fituated;  and  find  in  this  line  a  place  ex- 
9&\y  anfwering  the  defcription  which  this  word  conveys. 
The  name  of  this  place,  like  that  of  many  others,  fecms  to 
have  been  loft  except  in  Richard  ;  and  the  Caftle,  and  Aloia, 
fwbicb  «  alfo  Gaelic  for  CaJileJ,  are  the  only  names  on  record 
by  which  it  has  been  known.  The  manor  in  which  it  lies  is 
in  Doomfday  Book,  Clivoue;  that  is,  the  cUff  border  manor, 
in  this  name,  the  hill  is  called  the  ClifFc  : — And  if  If^in  be, 
«fl  ufually,    derived  from  Binn  or  Finn,   a  peak  or  ciilFe. 
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changed  to  Fin  and  JVin,  then  IFindhsofra,  the  oldeji  Saxon 
name,  may  be  derived  from  this  fame  Cliffe.  We  Ihall  foon 
fee  how  this  anfwers  to  Bibrafte. 

New  Windsor  is  a  high  clifFe,  overhanging  the  river 
Tames ;  and  is  ibe  mojl  remarkable  nofe,  or  pointed  bead  land,  on 
ibc  ivbole  river.  It  had  a  caftle ;  but  of  its  founders  and  age 
wc  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  here  before  the  con- 
queft  At  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  in  its  vicinity,  remains  have 
been  found,  which  feme  have  fuppofed  Roman.  At  old 
Windfor  "  ancient  foundations,"  and  even  "  Roman  bricks, 
ice."  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered.  Old  Windfor  was 
early  the  refidence  of  Saxon  Kings.  It  rauft,  therefore,  have 
had  3  public  road  leading  to  it;  and  this,  moft  likely,  led 
llraight  from  London,  between  the  prefent  Bath  and  Sa- 
lilbury  roads,  near  the  old  camps,  which  are  found  in  this 
line. 

Our  old  names  had  never  been  traced  by  any  author,  an- 
cient or  modern,  fo  as  to  convey  that  information  by  them 
which  they  were  originally  intended  to  impart  by  thofe  who 
firft  gave  them.  Every  topographical  writer  had  tried  to  ex- 
plain thefe;  but  our  books  contained  eflays,  to  fhew  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  only  of  their  authors.  There  is,  however,  I  can 
aflert,  often  fo  very  lingular  a  relation  between  the  old  names 
and  the  places  they  reprefent  j  and  alfo  between  the  old  and 
more  modern  names  of  places,  .that  the  evidences  for  fitua- 
tion,  arifing  from  thefe,  are  too  ftrong  to  be  queftioned  by 
perfons  who  wiih  to  comprehend  the  fubje6i.  But  the  terms 
for  the  features  of  nature  have  not  been  well  underftoodj 
and  we  have  been  treading  chiefly  on  darknefs  and  confufion 
for  ages. 

The  word  Bior  is  water,  and  Ac,  in  various  inftances, 
means  border  land ;  but  water  border  land  being  in  ancient 
times  marfliy,  Biorac  became  the  name  for  a  marfh.  Befides 
the  general  names  for  water  border,  whether  marfhy  or 
drained,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  particular  names  for  its  ex- 
traordinary features :  Ac  was  then  the  common  name  for  bor- 
der land  J  but  the  land  which  runs  into  a  remarkable  nofe,  or 
promontory,  on  a  ftream,  like  that  at  Windfor>  and  i»  now 
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df  noted  by  the  termination  Nefs,  as  In  Totncfs,  which  means 
the  head  or  hill  nofe,  was  in  the  Gaelic,  alfo  made  by  Acbd 
or  Acbt,  which  would  become  Ad  in  Biora8*  or  B'tbrad  (of 
which  the  name  in  the  ablative  is  BioraBe,\  or  Blbrade),  and 
this  would  imply  the  water  head  land,  nofe,  or  promontory. 

Headlands  which  take  the  above  adjuncts  are  generally  oa 
the  ocean,  or  on  large  ftreams.  Bibrade,  by  lUchard,  was 
20  miles  from  Londinium  ;  and  from  name,  muft  have  been 
a  remarkable  point  or  nofe,  on  fome  water  or  ftream.  We 
have  innumerable  inftances  to  fhew  that  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  nature  gave  names  to  places ;  and  that  the  hill  or 
headland  at  New  Windfor  gave  name  to  the  ftation  of  Bib- 
rafte,  we  may  thus  ihew : 

ift.  From  its  having  before  the  Conqueft,  for  a  time  un- 
limited, been  a  caftle,  and  the  mod  commanding  place  in 
thefe  parts. 

2dly.  From  its  formerly  having  the  name  Mota,  which  was 
an  ancient  Gaelic  name  for  a  callle. 

3dly.  From  its  form,  info  -very  fingular  a  manner,  agreeing 
with  the  word  Bibrade,  or  the  water  headland. 

4thly.  From  its  perhaps  cxad  lituation,  as  laid  down  in 
Richard's  Iter,  of  20  miles  from  Londinium,  and  the  fame 
from  Caleva. 

5thly.  From  no  other  hill  or  land  which  would  appropri- 
ately take  this  name,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river, 
tn  any  fide ;  but  particularly,  none  on  tbatfide  ivhicb  tbc  Bibroci 
arefaid  to  bave  inbabiled,  at  fuch  etmal  diftances  from  thefe 
llations. 

6thly.  From  its  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  a  noted  oU  and 
much-frequented  pafs,  and  in  a  dired  line  from  Londinium 
to  Caleva. 

7thly.  From  having  old  camps  on  Hounflow  Heath  and 
Waltham,  on  the  border  of  this  line. 

And  finally,  from  its  being  tbe  only  place  with  known  re- 
mains, at  the  itinerary  diftances  of  20  miles  from  Londinium 
and  Caleva,  in  any  road  whatfoever. 

•  See  Biuracte  in  Iter  12. 

f  Tbe  uames  af  Etations  are  given  chiefly  in  the  ablative  c«s«. 
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Having  then  examined  the  name  and  fituation  of  Bibra6^e, 
fet  me  now  fee  what  its  oldtjf  Saxon  name,  JVindlefofra,  or 
Wt7idelfofra  means,  and  how  this  name  applies  to  Bibrafte,  or 
New  Windfor.  The  word  Binn  or  Pinn  may,  as  before  men- 
tioned (and  as  it  is  in  various  inftances),  be  varied  to  Vin  and 
Win,  and  mean  peake  or  cliffe.  The  poftfix  El  feems  to  be 
a  diminutive :  But  the  hill  at  Windfor  certainly  gave  name 
to  the  manor  of  Clivore,  in  which  it  lies,  and  in  which  name 
no  diminutive  is  ufed.  If  it  gave  name  to  Windfor,  I  can 
icarcely  believe  that  it  could  be  denominated  the  little  bead 
or  cliffe;  but  of  this  I  may  not  perfeftly  remember  perhaps. 
It  appeared  to  me  too  bold,  high,  and  overhanging  a  piece  of 
land,  to  be  thus  denoted ;  I  will  therefore  fuppofe  that  Al, 
high,  was  here  varied  to  El,  as  is  the  cafe  in  other  inftances. 
— The  root  of  Sqf,  is  Av,  water,  varied  to  Ov  and  O/.-Sav 
or  Sev  in  the  Severn,  formerly  Savern,  means  ftream ;  and 
Sof  IS  only  a  variation  of  Sav,  to  Sov,  and  Sof.  The  fyllable 
Ita  is  often  written  in  the  end  of  a  word  for  Ar,  and  means 
border.  Windlesofra,  the  high  cliffe  ivater  border,  or  the 
Kvater  border  high  cliffe,  then  means  the  hill  it/elf,  and  not  old 
Windfor. — Old  Windfor  is  not,  as  authors  imagine,  the 
place  which  gave  name  to  the  fettlement,  notwithftanding 
our  new  and  old,  refpeding  buildings,  foolifhly  enough  con- 
vey fuch  ideas.  Of  old  and  new,  we  have  another  remarkable 
inftance,  in  another  journey  of  old  and  new  Salifbury.* 

LONDINIUM,  M.  P.  20.  Londo}!. 

Already  mentioned.    . 

•  This  as  well  as  the  foregoing  was  originally  written  for  the  Monthly 
Magazine  some  time  since,  I  have  re-written  my  coiumcnt  on  these 
fttatipns. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XIII. 


jtb  Ifca  UriconiKm  ujquejic ; 


Richardf  Iter.  I3, 


lultro,  M.  P % 

Gobannio    12 

Magna    23 

Branogcnio 23 

Uricoaio 27 


Antonine,  Iter,  12. 


Burrium 9 

Gobannium    ....   12 

Magnioa 22 

Bravonium   ..  22,24 


VtroconiMin 


Sites  of  Stations. 

From 

Caerleon  to  IVroxeter. 


Ufk  8 

Abergaveny 12 

Kcntchcfter    23 

Lcntwardine   23 


27    Wrojcf  tei 'ZJ 


Burr'iHm  is  now  called  Biynblga,  the  little  head  ot  hill, 
and  means  the  fame  as  Bury,  from  whence  this  Iter  ran  to 
the  Munnow.  The  Roman  way,  particularly  near  Madley, 
points  to  Kentchefter,  and  is  traceable  to  Lentwardine  and 
Wroxeter.«->This  Iter  hath  no  towns  in  England  not  already 
AOticed. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XIV. 

Ah  Ifca  per  Glehon,  Lindum  ujque  fic : — 


Richard,  Iter.  I4. 


Ballio  or  Bultro   ...  8 

Bleftio    12 

Sariconio II 

Clebon  Colonia    ...  15 

Ad  Antonam 15 

Alauna 15 

Venonis 12 

Ratis  Corion    12 

Venromento    12 

Margiduno 12 

Ad  Pontem    12 

Crococolana 

Lindum   12 


Antonine,  Iter.  I3. 


B'lrrium  orBullium  9 

Bleftium 11 

Ariconium II 

Clevum    15 


Iter.  6. 


Vennonim 

Rates    12 

Verometum  ..  12,  I3 
Margdunum  I4,  I3, 12 

Ad  Pontem 7 

Crococolanum  ....  7 
Lindum 14>  12 


Sites  of  Stations. 

Ffom 

Caerleon  by    Gloucejler, 

to  Lincotn, 


Monmouth   I3 

Rofs  or  Btrry  Hilll,.- 

inWefton    /'■^ 

Glouceftei  I5 

Said  to  be  on  the1„- 

Avon /2" 

Alcefter  on  the  Aln    IS 

Camp  at  Chefterton\,» 
on  theFofs    ....  /'^ 

Copfton    12 

Leicefter  ..; 12 

In  Willoughby,  &c.    12 

Eaft  Bridgeford 12 

Thorpe    7 

Collingham 7 

Lincoln    12 


This  Iter  alfo  ran  from  Caer  Leon  to  Ufk,  and  thence  to 
Monmouth,  from  hence  the  road  is  not  traceable,  but  it  is 
thought  to  have  croffed  the  Wye  at  Berry-Hill  in  Wefton, 
under  Penyard  j  and  to  have  continued  its  line  to  Glocefter : 
From  hence  to  Vennonis  the  road  is  not  well  knovi^n,  nor  the 
flations  afcertained  : — The  remainder  are  well  known. 

Of  Ariconium,  in  a  MS.  note  written  by  an  imknown 
hand,  it  is  faid,  that  it  "  muft  be  near  Rofs,  perhaps  Walton 
Rofs,  which  by  Ogilvy  is  juft  15  miles  from  Gloucefter,  as 
laid  down  here }  which  number  is  confirmed  by  being  the 
fame  as  in  Antoninus's  13th  Iter.  Befides,  it  lies  in  the  line 
between  Ufk  and  Gloucefter,  whereas  Kentchefter  takes  you 
quite  round  about,  and  is  5  miles  from  Hereford,  which  is 
28  from  Gloucefter,  in  all  33 ;  which  is  more  than  double  the 
diftance  between  Ariconium  and  Glevum,  as  laid  down  in 
both  Itineraries." 
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The  beginning  of  this  Iter  I  {hall  pafs  by,  and  (hall  firft 
note 

GLEBON  COLON lA,  M.  P.  15.  Gloucejler  15. 

Which  I  have  already  explained. 

AD  ANTONAM,  M.P.  15. 

Somewhere  on  the  Avon  20. 

ALAUNA,  M.  P.   15.  Jlcejier  on  the  Aln  1 5. 

The  water  camp. 

The  next  Station  omitted  is  tliought  to  be  Chejierton  on 
the  Fcfs,  faid  to  be  near  Harwood's  Houfe,  19. 

VENONIS,  M.P.  12.  Co/i/ion  12. 

Already  explained. 

RATIS  CORION,  M.P.   12.  Leicejicr  12. 

Chronology  dates  for  Leicefter,  that  it  was  built  2500 
years  fince  by  Leir,  King  of  the  Coritani,  who  gave  it  the  name 
Caer  Lerion.  That  this  King  had  three  daughters,  Coneral, 
Bagale,  and  Cordelle.  That  Cordelle  fucceeded  her  father  after 
he  had  reigned  40  years.  That  in  King  Leir's  reign  was  built 
ibe  great  Temple  of  Janus,  whofe  foundations  ftill  remain  in 
this  city  j  and  in  which  Temple  this  King  is  faid  to  have  been 
buried. 

Later  names  of  this  town  were  Rata  and  Ragie. — Mr. 
Whitaker  fays  that  this  city  was  denominated  Rata  in  the 
Itinera  of  Richard,  Antonine,  and  Ravennas ;  Raga  in  all 
the  copies  of  Ptolemy  j  and  abfolutely  and  only  Raga  in 
Richard's  defcription  of  Britain.  The  real  names  muft  there- 
fore, he  aflerts,  be  equally  Rata  and  Raga ;  the  former  im- 
f  lying  the  town  to  he  fixed  upon  the  currents,  the  latter  importing 
it  to  be  ibe  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  name  of  this  town,  as  Rai^p,  was  doubted  for  years, 
and  its  etymon  is  even  now  undetermined.  An  old  Roman 
mile-ftone  lately  difcovered  on  the  fofs,  ftating  it  to  be  cer- 
tain miles  from  Ratis,  removed  the  uncertainty.  The  nume- 
rals were  cut  like  an  H,  which  was  read  by  fome  2,  by  others 
3  miles.  It  is,  however,  generally  allowed  that  this  H  meant 
2,  as  the  itone  was  found  by  meafure  two  miles  from  Leicefter. 

Mr.  Nichols  afferts,  "  That  whether  the  H  ftands  for  2  or 
3  miles,  the^oK^  determines  the  ancient  name  of  Leicejler  to  havi 
been  Rat^  and  not  Rag^." — Here  then  our  antiquaries  dif- 
agreej  but  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  judges  rightly  on  the 
imports  of  thefe  words. 

/  ivilljbew  that  Ratee  and  Raga  are  JyTionymous  names.— Th& 
word  Ratis  has  been  fuppofed  to  come  from  Rad  or  Rat,  a 
road ;  and  the  Radikes,  or  Rawdikes,  near  this  place,  have 
been  rendered  the  road  dikes. 

According  to  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia,  "  Dh  and  Gb  were  ujed 
indifferently  by  the  Irijb  ;  for  they  write  Aghaid,  (ihc  face),  or 
Adhaigh,  &c.  The  reafon  was,  be  fays,  tbeir  foftening  their  pro- 
nunciation fo  far,  as  that  it  became  a  doubt  at  length  whether  of 
them  fbould  be  made  ufe  of" — For  Modius  the  Italians  write 
Moggio,  for  Radius  they  write  Raggio.  The  words  Rad  and 
Rat  are  old  names  for  road ;  and  Rag  and  Reg  are  the  fame 
in  various  names  of  this  kingdom. — Db  alfo  by  Mr.  Lhuyd 
changes  to  Tb,  Db  to  D,  Tb  to  T,  and  Gb  to  G.— The  H 
in  Tb  is  frequently  omitted  in  old  names,  and  in  Norman 
times,  T  only  was  pronounced. 

But  H  being  often  omitted,  as  in  Ratbhy,  now  Rathy ;  in 
Ratb-oadb,  now  Ratoatb,  in  Rate  Cajlle ;  in  Ratbtoy,  now  Rat- 
too,  &c,  J  the  words  Ratas,  or  Ratte,  may  originally  hare  been 
Ratbas,  or  Ratbte :  And  as  Rath  is  fometimes  pronounced  Rab* 
Ra,  or  Raw,  the  Rawdikes  may  imply  the  Rath,  or  fortrefs 
dykes,  inftead  of  the  road  dikes. 

The  word  Ratbas,  or  Ratas,  was  Gaelic ;  and  As,  in  Ratas, 
may  mean  water,  as  it  does  in  As-chu,  a  water  dog.  Ratte 
may  then  imply  the  ftream's  Rath,  or  fortrefs.  Moreover^ 
Aitbe,  Gaelic  for  an  bill,  and  the  root  of  the  first  SYt- 
I.  ABLE  IN  Rat^,  is  of  ten  the  root  of  wcrds  for  camps ;  and  ibis 
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changes  to  A'tghe,  ivhich  alfo  implies  hill,  and  is  a  root  in  names 
of  fartrejfes,  awd  of  the  fikst  syllable  of  Rag^.  From 
hence,  and  from  what  is  before  ftated,  of  the  common  ufes 
of  D  and  G,  and  of  their  changes,  Rat^s  and  Rag^g  are  de- 
monftrably  fynonymes.  The  before-mentioned  aflertions  of 
anthors  then  were  basarded,  without  examining  the  imports 
of  thefe  old  names. 

Having  given  the  imports  of  Rat  and  Ratb,  I  will  now  ana- 
lyfe  other  words.  It  is  agreed  by  all  our  writers,  that  Car, 
or  Cor-Dyke,  in  Lincolnlhire,  means  the  F<?n- Dyke  j  and  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Fens  are  called  Cars. — Accordingly,  the  Saxons 
feem  to  have  tranflated  Cor,  by  Leog,  a  marfh  or  fen ;  and 
this  they  varied  to  Leg,  Lyg,  &c.  The  fyllable  Er  is  often 
ufed  in  old  names  for  border  land  :  And  hence  Leoger-ceajier, 
may  imply  the  marjb  border  land  camp.  But  Leg  or  Lyg,  pro- 
xiounced  Ley  or  Lei,  may  have  been  confidercd  ftream ;  and 
Lei-ek,  or  Lbgeh-ceaster,  tbe  ftream  border  camp:  But  if 
Er  were  confidered  a  plural  ending,  Leger-ceajier  may  imply 
the  fir  earns  camp. 

In  the  tranflation  of  Bede's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  by  Sta- 
pleton,  the  word  Mercia  is  always  rendered  marjbes,  or  the 
marjb-land;  I  fuppofe,  from  the  marfli  land  onthecoaftof 
the  Coritani,  on  their  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  of  their 
country. — Corion  then  may  alfo  mean  the  marfties,  and  Cori- 
ion,  the  marfties  land. 

Words  for  the  fea,  were  alfo  names  of  water  and  of 
ftreams ;  and  Lear,  the  fea,  may  have  been  a  name  of  the 
Soar;  but  I  conceive  that  Leir  is  derived  from  Lei-er  as 
above ;  and  that  Leirion  means,  as  a  plural  noun,  the  ftreams ; 
and  Cdcr  Leirion,  the  ftream's  city,  and  this  was  a  tranflation 

of  Ratrf. 

But  in  the  Rerigonius  Sinus,  we  know  that  Reri  means  the 
t\TTi.t, fea;  and  Gok  implies  lake.  I  have  proved  that  Re- 
niQoviiKis  Ribblecbejler;  that  Reki  and  Ribble  mean  tbe 
hiTTLzfea }  and  that  Gon  may  alfo  imply  inclofed  land  oj 
camp. 

Moreover  tbe  coajls  and  b arbours  of  this  kingdom  generally  gave 
names  to  tbeir  border  iands.—The  people  of  Kent,  or  the  Can- 
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Tii,  were  the  head  landers.  In  Suflex  and  Surry,  the  Regni 
were  the  road  landers.  In  Hampftiire,  Somerfetfhire,  &c.  the 
Belgje  were  the  borderers.  In  Dorfet,  the  Durotriges  were 
the  ivater  track  men.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  Dan- 
MONii  were  thefea  or  nvater  landers. ^^Tht  Selgov^,  on  Sol- 
way  Frith,  were  named  from  fail,  the  fea,  and  Geamh  or 
Geax>,  a  branch  or  flip.* — ^The  word  Corr  is  Gaelic  for  Corner  j 
and  Cor  or  Corn,  in  the  Cornubii,  and  in  theCoRNAVii, 
means  alfo  corner.  In  Coritani,  Cor  may  alfo  mean  corner, 
and  the  fame  as  Cor  or  Corn,  in  the  name  of  its  oppofite  pro- 
vince of  theCoRNAVii;  which  is  derived  from  the  sea 
corner,  between  Wales  and  Lancafhire. — But  Cori,  in  the 
Coritani,  may  alfo  imply  the  little  corner.  The  name  of  this 
province  was  written  Coritavoi  by  Ptolemy.  The  word 
Tav  means  the  fea,  and  the  Coritavoi  may  have  meant  the 
little  corner  fea  men:  And  by  little  corner  feas,  or  little  carrier  fea, 
might  be  meant  the  Abus  and  Metaris,  or  the  Metaris  only.— 
But  in  fuch  cafe  Corion  and  Coriton  may  mean  the  little 
corner  (fea)  land. 

In  the  Coritavoi  then,  the  bounds  of  the  lands  are  expreffcd, 
and  the  lands  underftood.  In  the  Coritani,  the  lands  are 
exprejfed,  and  their  bounds  underftood. 

The  word  Coritavoi  has  been  fuppofed,  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries, to  have  been  written  erroneoully  in  Ptolemy. — When 
an  author  is  not  underftood,  we  feldom  reckon  upon  our  own 
raifapprehenfion  of  his  fubjeft. 

The  endings  of  the  words  Corion,  Leirion,  and  Cori,  not- 
withftanding  what  I  have  here  faid,  may  be  plural  ones. 

But  it  fhould  excite  no  furprife  to  find,  among  the  various 
endings  of  words.  Postfixes  fimilar  to  the  plural  endings  of 
the  Welfh,  Cornifli,  and  Gaelic  languages.  Thefe  were  moft 
probably  derived  from  ancient  augments  and  diminutives. 
Thus  originally  adopting  terms  for  great,  to  reprefent  many  j 
and  words  for  little,  to  denote  few.  For  example.  Mar, 
great,  implies  alfo  many :  Beg  and  Gan  each  mean  little,  and 
imply  alfo  fe-iv.  Hence  the  endings  of  many  other  words 
denoting  ^r^^2/,  might  alfo  imply  wjMy;  and  fome  of  thefe 
•  Cumberland  may  b$  rendered  the  corner  border  land. 
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denoting /zV//^,  might  alfo  mean/^fw;  and  from  each  of  thefe 
clafles,  or  from  their  roots,  were  perhaps  adopted  plural 
endings. — But  thefe  augments  and  diminutives  we  muft  ge- 
nerally diftinguilh,  in  old  monofyllabic  names,  as  adjeAives 
only ;  and  not  render  compound  names  of  ftreams  as  if  they 
were  plural  numbers,  as  many  authors  unconfcious  of  any 
impropriety  have  done. — On  the  whole,  the  reader  fhould 
examine  whether  plural  endings  agree  with  reafon ;  and  if 
not,  he  fliould  fearch  for  the  original  words.  The  talk  I 
have  found  in  fomc  cafes  eafy  and  certain ;  in  others  trouble' 
fome  and  doubtful.  In  general,  however,  the  names  of  bigb 
bills,  as  well  as  thofe  of  great  Jlreams,  will  prove  that  thefe 
endings  ^re,  for  tbe  mojl  part,  augments.  Thus  Neason,  a 
Jingle  hill  in  the  middle  of  Devon,  xacans  high  or  great  bill, 
from  Neas,  an  hill,  and  On,  an  augment. — Causon,  another 
Jingle  round  hill,  and  the  higheft  in  the  weft  of  England,  im- 
plies alfo  great  bill  or  mountain,  from  Caus,  an  hill,  and  On, 
an  augment. 

In  fmall  ftreams,  and  in  little  feas,  the  letter  /  or  Y"  meant 
little  or Jballow;  but  this  hath  neither  been  accounted  a  plu- 
ral number,  nor  a  diminutive  ending,  by  our  authors  5  and 
has  abfurdly  been  rendered,  contrary  to  all  analogy,  in  the 
names  of  our  ftreams,  by  the  word  water.*  But  /or  Y is  a 
diminutive  in  our  own  language  ;  for  inftead  of  Utile  Tom  and 
little  Jobn,  we  fay  Tommy  and  Jobnny.  We  call  Ann,  or  An, 
with  a  prefix  Nan;  and  Nanny  is  its  diminutive. — In  like 
manner  An  is  water.  An  is  often  varied  in  its  name  to  En ; 
with  the  prefix  N,  we  have  the  Nen,  a  river  in  Northampton- 
(hire.  YtKxt  An,  water,  might  in  like  manner  become  iVj«  j 
and  Nanny,  its  diminutive,  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream  in 
the  county  of  Dublin. 

The  diminutive  endings  in  ftreams,  hills,  &c.  wbicb  cannot 
be  controverted  as  fucb,  are  In,  An,  En,  I,  &c.  and  thefe  are 
alfo  plural  endings  in  many  languages. 

*  See  Camden,  in  Radnorshire.  Our  old  names  in  Ptolemy,  Anto- 
ninus, &c.  were  chiefly  cumpoacd  from  monosyllabic  wunis,  with 
Greek  and  Romaii  terminations  :  They  kave  been  wrongly  translated  ; 
iitd  we  may,  perhaps,  frequently  have  misunderstood  these  transla- 
tinn«,  ai  well  as  the  oris^inal  words ;  but  of  this  the  reader  m«st  judge. 
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The  augmentative  endings  in  ftrearas  and  fingle  hills,  &:c. 
are  often  On,  Ju,  Ou,  Oiu,  Ar,  Or,  &c.  and  thefe  are  without 
difpute  frequently  augments  3  altho'  the  fame  endings,  in  other 
words,  not  referring  to  the  features  of  nature,  may  be  plural 
ones. 

But  thefe  endings  in  ftreams  have  always  been  accounted, 
by  modern  authors,  jjlural  endings.  Every  little  ftreamlet  or 
rivulet  has,  therefore,  with  a  poftfix,  been  emphatically  called 
the  waters  or  the  ftreams  j  (and  I  wonder  much  that  the 
words  ftreamlet  and  rivulet,  from  having  thefe  diminutive 
endings,  have  not  alfo  been  turned  into  plurals ;  But  without 
a  poftfix,  both  little  and  great  ftreams  have  been  rendered 
water  or  ftream  only.' — Thus  the  Conn*  has  been  exalted  by 
X}s\&  W2xa^.  Qi  the  luaters ;  whilft  the  Don  of  Ruflia  has  been 
called  only  the  ivater,  or  the  fir  earn. — The  abfurdity,  how- 
ever, of  making  augments  and  diminutives  fpeak  as  plurals, 
in  the  names  of  fingle  hills,  was  ftill  more  apparent  j  and 
therefore  they  have  heQafuppreJfed,  and  reckoned  nothing! 

Thus  conjijiently  are  plural  endings  employed  to  fupply  the 
places  of  poftfixes :  And  thus  prudently  have  augments  and 
diminutives  been  fuppreffed  to  conceal  unfkilfulnefs. — But 
prefixes  have  been  lefs  known  than  pofifixes ;  and  ftill  more  ab- 
furdity has  been  raanifefted  from  our  ignorance  of  the  prepo- 
fitives,  than  from  our  want  of  knowledge  in  the  pojifixcs  of 
ancient  appellations :  I  need  only  refer  to  Harbor  and  to  Har-' 
borough  to  prove  this. 

But  I  muft  now  return  to  my  fubjeS : — It  has  been  af- 
ferted— "  That  the  word  Coritani  is  properly  written  Corani  j 
and  that  the  term  Coritani  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  that  it 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Britijb  word  Corani,  or  Coriniaid; 
appellations  derioting  men  that  are  liberal,  generous,  or  lamjb.  In 
the  bijiorical  Triades,  the  Coranians  are /aid  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  THREE  MOLESTATIONS  that  came  into  this  IJland  and 
never  went  out  again.  And  in  another  memorial  of  the  IVdfb  lan- 
guage, they  are  clajjed  among  the  Jcvcn  nations  that  invaded  Bri- 
tain. The  order  of  their  advent  is  placed  immediately  before  that 
of  the  Romans. "-^ 
•  See  Mr.  Wbitaker's  Manchester,    f  Cambrian  Register,  vol.  ii. 
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This  article  fliews  that  alTertions  Ihould  be  examined.  For 
if  the  Coritani  be  of  uncertain  derivation,  the  Corani  may  be 
not  lefs  uncertain  j  for  Cor  in  each  may  be  the  fame.  If 
Cor  refer  to  marlh,  Cori,  as  a  plural  noun,  may  properly  refer 
to  marfljes ;  and  the  marlh  landers,  and  the  marfhes  landers, 
will  imply  nearly  alike.  But  if  Cor  mean  corner,  Cori  may 
be  its  diminutive,  and  mean  the  little  corner  :  And  the  Co- 
ram and  the  Coritani  will   not  be  fynonymous  terms. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  article  with  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
friend  : — "  Whatever  might  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  original 
difpcrfion  of  mankind  to  their  firft  fettlements,  when  the 
whole  family  took  the  name  of  the  common  parent ;  in  the  fub- 
fequent  difperfion  into  fmaller  diftrids  more  minute  appella- 
tions would  be  ncceffary  to  diftinguifh  them  than  one  derived 
from  any  common  anceftor;  and  what  terms  more  liktly  to 
be  taken  for  this  purpofe  than  thofe  which  the  peculiarities 
of  the  fitaation  of  their  common  abode  prefented,  which 
united  them  neceflarily  into  one  body,  either  for  defence  or 
profit  ?  This  appears  to  me  a  much  more  probable  hypothefis 
than  to  account  for  fuch  appellations,  by  legends  of  fancied 
heroes,  of  whofe  exiftence  there  is  no  hiftorical  record  j  or  by 
fuppofitions  of  inroads  of  fmall  parties  from  the  continent 
into  our  ifland  ;  through  other  tribes,  perhaps  more  powerful, 
in  order  to  occupy  ifolated  diftrifts,  cut  off  on  every  fide  from 
their  own  country,  and  from  the  fuccour  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen. If  the  mind  had  taken  no  bias  either  way  upon  this 
fubjcd,  we  ihould  naturally  fupf)ofe,  when  we  faw  towns  or 
diftrids  in  different  places,  fituated  alike,  diftinguiflied  by 
the  fame  or  fimilar  names ;  that  thofe  names  were  in  both  in- 
ftances  borrowed  from  the  circumllances,  which  were  alike 
in  both  fituations ;  and  the  truth  of  this  fuppofition  is  con- 
firmed by  feeing  the  different  appellations  of  the  fame  place 
in  the  two  languages  (the  Gaelic  and  Saxon,)  coincide  in 
meaning,  the  one  a  tranllation  of  the  other."* 

*  See  the  article  Mado  for  a  continuation  of  this  subject. 
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VENROMETO,  M.P.  12. 

Lotig  Billington  In  PflUoughby  12. 

The  name  of  this  ftation  has  been  varioufly  rendered.  It 
has  been  tranflated  the  Marly  Hill.  The  place  of  the  camp 
has  been  called  the  Hen'nigs ;  and  in  the  laft  edition  of  Cam- 
den, the  Herrhigs  :  Ihefe  have  been  faid  to  imply  the  ancient 
mead(r^vs.  But  this  place  has  alfo  been  called  the  Blachfield, 
from  the  darknefs  of  its  foil.  Its  name,  Vernometum,  hath 
likewife  been  derived  from  Guern,  the  alder-tree;  but  it 
hath  generally  been  interpreted,  a  great  Temple! 

The  word  Venromento  or  Venrometo,  was,  from  what  follows, 
a  contra£lion  of  Veneromento  or  Venerometo.  Vcner  and  Pener, 
as  Fand  P  are  convertible,  will  mean  the  fame ;  and  as  Pen 
is  head-land,  and  Er,  in  old  names,  generally  border,  Vener 
will  mean  the  bead  land  border. 

Vernovieto  was  alfo  written  Verenomeio.  Veren,  (as  Ver 
means  bead  border,  and  En,  land),  means  tbe  bead  border  lajid. 

It  Jbould  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  words,  or  fylla- 
bles,  Er  and  En,  in  Yeren,  are  tranfpofed  in  Yener.  In 
Vereno  we  find  the  root  Er  written  at  length  ;  but  it  is  con- 
trafted  in  Venro.  In  like  manner  in  Vcnero,  we  find  the  root 
En  written  at  length}  but  this  too  is  contraded  in  Vcrno. 
Thefe  particulars  then  prove,  that  I  have  written  the  above 
names  at  length,  rightly. 

The  word  Min  means  little,  and  is  often  varied  to  Mm. 
The  Ockmcn,  often  called  the  Ockment,  runs  through  Ocking- 
ton,  in  Devon,  and  means  the  little  Jlream,  Ockington  was 
formerly  written  Ockinton ;  and  it  is  even  now  fo  pronounced. 
The  word  Et  is  alfo  a  diminutive.  Venrometum,  or  Van- 
romentum,  will  therefore  mean  the  little  bead-land  border. 
Vernometum,  the  little  bead-border  land.  This  name  then 
alludes,  not  to  a  great  temple;  and  as  by  the  ending  Um,  in 
Danum,  and  in  other  names,  a  camp  is  underftood ;  fo  here, 
inftead  of  tbe  great  temple,  we  may  underftand  the  ground 
defcribed  to  be  the  place  of  our  camp. 

Long  Billington  is  a  more  recent  name  of  this  ftation, 
and  this  muft  be  an  expofition  of  the  old  one,  if  it  refer  to  the 
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place  of  the  old  camp.  The  words  Bel  and  Bit,  in  thefe 
names,  often  mean  border  ox  riJge ;  and  Bile  is  Gaelic  for 
border.  Bel  and  Ber,  and  their  roots  El  and  Er,  in  old 
names,  often  mean  border.  R,  therefore,  in  endings,  changes 
to  L,  and  LtoR;  and  various  inftancesmay  be  feen  of  fuch 
changes  in  Lhuyd's  Archaeologia.  The  word  Bil  then  being 
border,  and  the  lame  as  Ber  or  Ver  ;  Ing  or  In  deing  a  divii- 
tive,  as  in  Ockinion;  and  the  fame  a«  Min,  Men,  or  Ment  : 
And  Ton,  land,  implying  the  fame  in  BillingTos,  as  En,  ia 
VerzHomcnio ;  or  as  £«,  in  F^'seromento ;  this  word  BiUington 
will  be  an  exaft  tranflation  of  f^ernomentum  or  Vernometum, 
In  this  proof  I  have  fuppreffed,  I  conceive,  no  neceflary 
ftepsj  nor  do  I  think  that  I  have  drawn  an  unfound  conclu- 
fion  from  the  names  here  given.  Long  may  refer  to  the  di- 
menfions  of  this  ground,  or  it  may  be  a  contra6tion  of  Long- 
PHORT,  a  camp  or  fort ,  zs'Rovi,  for  camp,  is  of  Borough. 

The  traces  of  this  old  ftation  are  varioufly  reprefented : 
The  old  lines  by  fome  are  faid  to  be  flrong ;  by  others,  who 
have  feen  them,  to  be  faint  and  weak.  Coins,  Mofaic  pave- 
ments, and  other  antiquities,  are  faid  formerly  to  have  co- 
vered the  country  5  and  even  now,  the  treafures  underground 
are  conceived  to  be  very  confiderable.  The  dijlances  agree 
with  the  numerals  in  the  Iter  :  The  features  of  the  country  ixjith 
its  names  :  And  ibe  Jlation  lies  properly  near  the  Roman  road. 
—I  have  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  the  opinions  of  modern 
antiquaries,  by  giving  the  imports  of  its  ancient  and  modern 
names. — Dr.  Stukeley  has  given  a  plate  of  this  ftation ;  but 
he  •unfortunately  miftook  it  for  Margidunum. 

MARGIDUNO,  M.  P. 

Generally  conceived  to  be  Eaji  Bridgeford. 

The  Mark,  from  the  word  Marga,  again  fteps  in  to  ailift 
antiquaries  in  their  tranflation  of  this  name.  Mr.  Throlby 
fays,  "  Nothing  in  my  opinion  can  rob  Eajl  Bridgeford  of  its 
.Boman  honors.  Here  you  have  the  moft  indifputabls  proofs 
©fits  high  antiquity.  An  ancient  encampment  j  the  name 
■oiBarroiU;  which  a  place  in  this  field  ftill  retains  j  the  dif- 
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coTcry  of  Roman  coins  and  Roman  pottery  j  the  diftance  from 
Willoughby ;  the  next  flation  agreeing  exa6tly  with  the 
rout ;  all  together  form  fuch  ftrong  evidence,  as  will  admit 
of  no  objeiStion  to  the  general  opinion,  that  Eaft  Bridgeford 
was  the  Margidimum  of  the  Romans." 

In  the  ftation  of  Mar'ulunum,  Devon  j  and  in  Maridunum  in 
Wales,  the  word  Mor  and  Mar  is  border  or  head.  Ge  may 
be  in  Margidunum,  land;  and  the  whole  name  may  imply, 
the  camp  of  the  head  land  or  border :  And  this  will  anfwer  to 
Borough,  which  may  be  rendered  the  harder  or  bead  camp. 

I  Willi  not  to  rob  Eaft  Bridgeford  of  its  honors,  but  of  ihg 
old  manors  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  camp.  Cab  Colstoh 
vnly,fecms  to  derive  its  name  from  tbisjlation.  IFbetber  ibis  camp 
'Were,  in  early  Saxon  times,  a  part  of  this  7nanor  or  not,  I  have 
710  means  by  which  I  can  determine. 

AD  PONTEM,  M.  P.  TTior/ie  on  the  Trent. 

Not  under ftandir.g  bow  to  analyfe  our  old  terms,  the  words 
Ad  Pojitem  have  caufed  much  fpeculation. 

The  word  An  is  ivater  :  It  is  alfo  in  old  names  a  term  for 
land,  and  frequently  it  is  varied  to  On,  and  means  the  fame. 
The  letter  P  has  been  treated  of  in  the  introdn6tory  effays : 
It  means  pic,  peak,  or  bead.  Pon  may  therefore  imply  the 
'head  land,  or  the  water  head. 

The  word  Pont  is  bridge.  "  T  in  Welfh  words,  fays  Mr. 
Lhuyd,  is  frequently  changed  into  5  or  Z  in  theCornifh,  ef- 
pecially  when  L  or  iVare  placed  before  T."  And  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  Pont,  which  changes  in  the  Latin  to  Pons. 

The  word  Barkir  is  Welfh  for  a  kitej  and  this  changes  to 
BarkEZ,  in  the  Cornifli. — ^The  endings  //  and  Es,  or  En,  are 
diminutives. — The  heads  of  bridges  are  fmall  in  comparifon 
to  the  heads  of  hills }  and  feem  to  have  taken  diminutive 
endings  on  this  account. 

'^-  I  have  fliewn  that  in  Vernometum  and  Venrometum,  that 
Verno  and  Venro  are  contra£tions ;  and  I  fuppofe  that  Pons  and 
Pont  may  have  originally  been  the  fame. — Thus  Pons  may 
have  been  compofed  of  Pon,  the  water  head,  and  Is,  a  dimi- 
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native  :— or  of  Pon,  theivaier  bead,  and  Et,  a  diminutive;  and 
Po>fis  or  PoNET  contraaed,  may  have  become  Pcj«;  and  Pont. 

But  throwing  afide  this  laft  explanation,  we  may  fairly 
fiippofe,  that  PoK,  the  nvaterhead,  may  have  taken  a  T,  as 
is  ufual  after  N,  to  ftrengthen  the  found  of  this  word  :  And 
Pont  was  moft  likely  the  word,  which  in  Latin  was  changed 
to  PoN3.  In  like  manner  the  Welfh  word  Guynt,  wind, 
changes  to  Guim  in  the  Cornifh  ;  the  Welfli  term  Alht  in  the 
Cornifli  to^A.— -In  the  Latin  they  fometimes  wrote  their  di- 
minutive endings  at  length,  altho'  they  are  little  underftood. 
Thus  Col  is  Gaelic  for  head  or  hill,  and  Is  is  a  diminutive  j 
and  CoLLis  means  a  Vitth  bead  or  little  bill. 

The  word  Bridge  was,  I  conceive,  originally  derived  from 
Braighe  or  Bkaig,  the  upper  part  or  top  of  any  tbing;  but 
this  Gaelic  word  I  have  not  analyfed,  and  leave  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  my  reader, 

I  have  before  fliewn,  that  the  word  Pont  may  mean  a 
point  or  bead:  Ad  is  Gaelic  for  water  j  and  Ap  Pont  em,  or 
Adpont,  may  imply  tbe  water  bead.  I  have  proved  that 
Tripont  means  the  bill  point ;  and  that  Pont  means  Tborpe. 
On  the  river  Trent  we  have  Winthokpe,  i.e.  Tbe  water 
f^aJw/w//.— Now  this  name  being  nearly  the  fame  in  import 
as  Pons,  a  bridge,  we  (hall  find  no  decifive  argument  per- 
haps, for  preferring  either  in  tranflation,  unlefs  the  features 
of  nature  fhould  demand,  that  one  of  thefe  fhould  be  adopted 
r.;ther  than  the  other.  And  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  words 
for  ftations  generally  refer  to  the  features  of  their  fettlements ; 
rarely  to  camps ;  and  never,  fcarcely,  to  bridges ;  becaufe  thefe 
laft  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  part  of  thefe  features. 

But  it  is  faid  that  the  foundation  of  a  great  bridge  on  the 
Trent  was  difcovered  in  1791,  near  JFintborpe.  Win  or  Uin 
may  be  confidered  as  a  variation  of  Ean,  water,  as  I  have 
fljcwn  in  my  firft  work ;  and  Wintborpe  may  mean  tbe  water 
point;  and  be  a  tranflation  of  Ad  Pontem. — But  there  is  a 
Tborpe,  near  Stoke ;  and  this  lies  in  a  fituation  which  the 
numerals  in  the  Iter  demand.  And  allho'  the  word  Tborpe 
may  be  point  only,  the  point  which  gives  this  Thorpe  name; 
i?  a  watr  or  river  point)  and,  tberefort,  it  may  be  called,  as 
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in  this  Iter,  and  may  have  been  fo  named,  when  fords  and 
ferries  only  were  ufed ;  and  before  a  bridge  had  ever  been 
feen  or  known  by  its  inhabitants. 

CROCOCOLANO,  M.  P.  Calllngham. 

Bifliop  Gibfon  fays,  "  Near  Collingham,  in  a  large  field, 
there  is  reafon  to  fix  another  ftation." 

"  Dr.  Stukeley  calls  this  field  Brugh ;  but  flates  that  the 
old  city  is  perfectly  levelled  by  the  plough.  Many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here,  and  all  the  way  between  this 
field  and  Newark,  in  digging  they  find  great  foundations  for 
half  a  mile  together  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with  much 
rufty  iron,  iron  oar,  and  iron  cinders,  fo  that  it  is  probable 
an  eminent  Roman  forge  has  been  here.  Out  of  one  hole 
they  dug  10  or  15  loads  of  ftone,  from  whence  it  might  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  gate.  Many  copper  coins  have  been 
found  here ;  as  alfo  pots,  urns,  bricks,  &c.  They  call  the 
Money,  Brough  Pennies." 

Horfeley  fays,  that  they  often  ftrike  on  ruins  in  ploughing 
and  digging  \  and  he  fays,  the  pofition  of  the  camp  is  a  fliort 
mile  fouth-eaft  of  Collingham,  "  'Tis  three  miles,  fays  Dr. 
Stukeley,  north  of  Newark.  Great  plenty  of  wild  fafFron 
grows  hereabouts,  whence  I  once  thought  the  name  came, 
fignifying  the  Saffron  Field,  from  the  Celtic  word  a  field  or 
enclofure,  (Lban).  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
they  (hortened  words,  'twas  called  Colana,  and  fome  critic-; 
reftoring  Croco  to  it,  doubled  the  fecond  fyllable,  whence  it 
is  found  in  Antoninus,  his  Itinerary,  Crococolanum.  But  I 
judge  Mr.  Baxter's  derivation  of  it  right,  Ericetum  Pukhrum, 
&c."— Itin.  p.  98. 

Camden,  Burton,  as  well  as  others,  knew  not  this  name. 
But  Croc  comes  from  Crioch,  territory,  end,  born,  &c.  j  and 
Golan  is  headland;  and  the  whole  word  means  the  bead  land 
point  or  territory. — Collingham  implies  the  headland  border. 
It  anfwers  then  in  name,  diftances,  &c. 

LINDO,  M.  P.  L'mcoln. 

I  have  already  explained  this  n.ime. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XV. 

A  Londinio  per  Claufentum  in  Lpndininm  ujqueftc  :- 


Richard,  Iter.  15. 


Caleba,  M.P. 


44 


Vindoml 15 

Venta  Belgarum  ...  21 

Ad  Lapidem    6 

Claufcnto 4 

Portu  Magno  ....    10) 

Regno 10/ 

Ad  Oecimum   10 

Anderida  Poicu 

Ad  Lemanum 25 

I^maniano  Portu  ..    10 

Dubris 10 

KhutupisCol IQ 

Rcgulbio   10 

Cantiopoli 10 

Durokvo 18 

Mado    12 

Va'gnaca  18 

Noviomago   18 

Londinio     ,.  15 


Anlonine,  Iter.  7. 


Callevam 

Iter.  12&15. 
Vindomim  . 
Ven—  "-'  — 


44 
15 


uomim 1^ 

ita  Belgarum      21 
Iter.  7  inv. 

Claufentum 10 

Regnum  $0 


Iter.  2  inv. 

Durovernum 
Ourolevum 12 

Vagniacim 22 

j  Noviomasjum      6,  18 
Londiniuin   ..    12,  10 


SiUs  of  Stations. 

From 

London  thro'  Bittern,  and 

ai^ain  to  London. 


Near  Reading  44 

Silchefter 10 

Wincheftcr   26* 

Stoneham    8 

Bittern    4 

/Porcheftcr 14» 

\  Chichefter 16* 

On  the  Aran 10 

Near  Beach y  Head 
Towards  the  Port  Land 
Lyme 

Dover  10 

Richborough  '. . . . . .   I5 

Recuher   9 

Canterbury    10 

JuddeHill,  Ofpring  12 

Rochefter 16 

Southfleet    10 

Newberry 6* 

London    1 J 


This  road  ran  as  before,  and  from  Winchefter  by  Otter- 
bourne  to  Stoneham,  and  by  Green-Lane  to  Bittern,  thence 
a  few  traces  are  feen  on  Ri.dgeway  and  north  of  Burlefdon- 
Hill,  pointing  to  Fareham  and  to  Portchefter,  the  latter  part 
of  which  is  nearly  loft.  From  Portchefter  it  ran  with  the  prc- 
fcnt  turnpike  to  Chichefter,  and  over  the  Arun,  near  Arun- 
del.— Thence  on  the  coaft  to  Anderida,  the  banks  of  the 
Bother,  Lyme,  Dover,  Richborough,  Reculver,  Canterbury; 
— and,  as  in  the  firft  Iter,  to  Rochefter,  Southfleet,  and 
Newberry,  to  London. 

•  It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  tmn  of  Antaninc  are  copkd 
in  Richard. 
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CALEBA,  M.  P.  44.  Near  Reading  44. 

The  miles  here  vary  from  the  former  Iter ;  and  this  may 
have  been  on  account  of  the  prefent  journey  taking  a  diffe- 
rent rout.  But  if  the  roads  were  the  fame  then,  one  account 
muft  have  been  erroneous. 

^'  Few  Roman  ftations  have  been  fixed  at  fo  many  different 
places  as  that  of  Calleva  Attrebatum,"  fays  the  Commentator 
on  Richard's  Itinerary.  To  which  he  adds — "  It  has  been 
placed  at  Silchefler,  Henley,  Wallingford,  and  Reading,  by 
antiquaries  3  yet  in  no  doubtful  cafe  do  more  teftiraonjes  con- 
cur to  afcertain  the  fite.  It  is  evidently  a  liation  of  impor- 
tance, becaufe  it  appears  as  a  central  point  to  which  the  roads 
traverfed  by  three  different  Iters  of  Antonine  (the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th)  converge.  It  was  the  capital  of  ihc  Alrebafes,  fitu- 
ated  at  known  diftances  from  London,  Winchefter,  Bath, 
Spene,  and  Caerleon  j  and  at  a  doubtful  one,  tho'  eafily  fup- 
plied,  from  Cirencefter  and  Old  Sarum.  Thefe  circumftances 
cannot  by  any  expedient  be  brought  to  coincide  either  with 
Henley,  Wallingford,  or  Reading ;  but  all  agree  in  regard  to 
Silchefter.  Its  diftance  nearly  accords  with  the  Itinerary  dif- 
tance  of  Calleva,  from  London,  Bath,  Speen,  Winchefter, 
and  Gaerleon,  and,  if  aftation  (which  is  evidently  loft)  in  the 
Iter  of  Antonine,  be  fupplied  with  that  from  Cirencefter. 
The  prefent  remains  are  thofe  of  a  great  Roman  town  ;  it  is 
fituated  in  the  diftridt  formerly  inhabited  by  the  ^/rf^<z/«; 
and  in  every  direction  trapes  of  Roman#roac|s  converging  to 
this  point  ftill  plainly  exift,  from  London,  Spfeen,  Win- 
chefter.  Old  Sarum,  Bath,  and  Cirencefter.  "ibefcription  of 
Britain,  from  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  printed  in  I8O9,  pages 
148  and  149." 

This  quotation  is  a  note  of  the  Commentator  on  Richard, 
which  I  proved  erroneous  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Auguft 
1811.  I  will  give  a  part  of  my  proof  in  the  next  article,  and 
refer  for  a  continuation  of  it  to  the  head  Caleva. 
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VINDOMI,  SUche/ler,^ 

This  itatioa  is  carried  to  Egbury  Camp,  near  St.  Mary 
Bourne,  by  the  above  commentator.  But  Vmdonu?7i  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Scgontiaci ;  it  lay  in  the  Itinerary  XXI 
miles  from  Venta.  But  Dr.  Beeke  has  proved  in  the  I5th 
vol,  of  the  Archaeologia,  that  a  V  is  omitted  in  this  number, 
and  that  it  fhould  have  been  XXVI. 

In  Richard  it  ftands : 

Caleva  toVindonum    -  -  —      XV 
Vindonum  to  Venta XXI 


Total XXXVI 


It  Ihould  have  flood : 

Calwa  to  Vindonura  —  -  -         X 
Vindonum  to  Venta    —  -  -  XXVI 


Same  total  -  -  -  -    XXXVI 


From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  V  was  tranfpofed  only. 
If  the  radius  of  a  circle  be  26  miles,  and  the  centre  be  Venta, 
Vindonum,  if  not  at  Silcheftcr,  will  lie  fomewhere  in  or  not 
far  from  the  circumference  at  26  miles  diftance ;  but  this  can 
lie  at  no  place  but  at  SUcbcJicr,  unlefs  it  be  too  near  or  too  far 
from  other  ftations  which  are  fixed  by  the  Itinerary.  For  in- 
ftance,  Vindoiium  has  been  mirtaken,  as  mentioned  above,  for 
Cakva,  and  has  been  fixed  in  the  old  fort  way,  (which  im- 
plies the  raifed  or  bank  road),  leading  to  Sorbiodunum,  at 
Egbury  Camp ;  which  is  only  15  miles  from  Venta  on  the  fame 
radius.  This  place  rauft  therefore  be  too  (hort  in  diftance 
from  Venta  by  eleven  miles.  Vindonum  in  the  18th  Iter 
(which  runs  thro'  Vindonum,  Venta,  &c.)  is  faid  to  be  15 
miles  from  Taracfa  :  Dr.  Bceke  has  clearly  proved  that  this 
diftance  exadjy  reaches  Sikhejlcr  j  but  it  is  29  miles  from 
Tamefa  to  Egbury  Camp,  which  is  14  miles  too  far,  and  out 
of  the  road  to  Venta ;    from  Egbury  to  Venta  no  direct  old 
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roail  is  to  |)e  traced.  Thefe  then  form  a  cornpleat  refutation 
to  the  note  above  quoted.  Add  to  thefe  that  from  Spinis  to 
Cahva  it  is  faid  in  the  12th  Iter  to  be  15  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  BibraBe  20  miles :  But  if  Caleva  be  reckoned  Sil- 
chejier,  its  diftance  from  S-peen  is  not  12  mile?  inftead  of  15  j 
and  from  thence  to  BibraBe  muft  be  nearly  30  inl^ead  of  20. 
It  appears  then  that  Egbury  Camp,  as  Plndonum,  will  anfwer 
in  no  cafe  with  the  diftances  from  Venta  and  Tamefa  ;  nor 
>vill  Sihbejler,  as  Caleva,  agree  with  the  diftances  from  Spinis 
and  Bibrafte.  By  fuppofing  then  Cahva  to  be  Silcbejier,  we 
throw  into  confufion  the  Iters  of  Richard  and  Antonine  j  but 
by  taking  Vindonum  for  Silcbejier  all  will  appear  clear  and  fa- 
^isfaftory. 

Silchejler  has  been  called  by  the  Britons  Caer  Segont.  The 
ftation  of  Segoniium,  in  Wales,  was  alfo  called  by  the  fame 
name;  we  have,  therefore,  to  enquire  what  the  word  Segon- 
iia,  the  territory  of  the  Segontiaci,  rcieam.  The  word  Sigh, 
an  hill,  is  here  varied  to  Segh,  and  pronounced  Se,  Gon  is 
derived  from  Can  or  Con,  a  lake ;  la  js  country,  and  this 
takes  a  T"  in  this  name,  in  the  fame  manner  as  An  or  On, 
land,  takes  a  T  in  Ton  or  Tan,  which  imply  the  fame.  Vin, 
in  Vindonum,  and  in  other  nan'^es  beginning  with  this  fylla- 
ble,  has  been  derived  from  our  vines  in  the  Archseologia ; 
but  the  vines  grew  only  in  the  author's  fancy,  and  not  in 
thefe  ftations.  Vin  is  rendered  Bin  in  Vinovium,  now  Bin- 
cbejler.  Bin  or  Binn  is  head  or  hill.  Sil  comes  from  A,  an 
till,  pronounced  Au,  and  changed  to  Al,  El,  and  11;  with 
the  afpira'e  Hit  would  become  Hil or  Hill;  but  as  the  Gaelic 
had  no  H,  and  S  was  ufed  in  its  (lead,  Sil  was  one  of  their 
names  for  hill,  and  was  a  tranflation  of  Vin  in  Vindonum.  I 
have  only  to  remark  that  Caer  Segont  will  be  accounted  the 
city  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  its  diftance  from  Venta  will  anf- 
wer to  Vindonum ;  and  further,  that  by  Richard's  map,  and 
by  the  name,  Caleva  Atrebatum  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates;  and  that  Silcbejier  or  Vindonum,  by  the  fame 
map,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci,  and  was,  I  fup. 
pofe,  Caer  Segont. 
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VENTA  BELGARUiM,  IVincheJler. 

So  much  has  been  faid  of  Venta  and  Ifca,  that  little  more 
need  be  mentioned.  But  the  word  TFin-cbeJer  or  TVintan- 
cbejler  ftill  urges  enquiry  :  For  tho'  Venta  may  be  efteemed  a 
■word  for  an  inn  or  a  camp,  ftill  the  original  meaning  (hould 
be  here  attended  to.  The  word  Ven  or  Vent  then  may  mean 
water,  or  an  hill ;  and  J  or  An  is  either  a  diminutive  or  a 
word  for  land. 

Settlements  were  originally  named  from  their  hills,  vallies, 
plains,  and  ftreams,  or  their  borders :  Nations  and  diftrids 
from  the  features  of  their  lands,  and  their  fituations:  But 
lands  were  firft  chiefly  peopled  by  families  who  brought  no 
national  name. 

Of  the  ancient  Bclgse  of  this  nation,  nearly  uniform  are 
our  modern  accounts.  Under  the  celebrated  Divitiacus,  an 
army  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  from  the  Continent,  to  have 
overrun  and  to  have  named  this  diftrift. — Strange,  however, 
it  was,  that  they  fhould  have  paffed  Kent,  Suffolk,  Suffex, 
Effex,  Surry,  Middle/ex,  Berkjkire,  &c.  and  never  have  given 
appellation  to  any  of  thefe  lands ! — Bel,  an  inflexion  of  the 
Gaelic  word  Bile,  vi'as  confidered  by  the  Saxons  as  implying 
border;  Ge  was  alfo  Gaelic  for  land;  and  thefe  were  tranf- 
lated  Hamjkire,  or  border  land.  Our  Saxon  anceftors  then 
derived  theBelgae,  like  the  names  of  other  nations,  from  the 
fitualion  of  their  lands,  called  them  border  landers,  and 
dreamt  not  of  their  being  imported  from  the  low  countries. — 
But  this  expofition  of  the  name  gave  no  fcope  to  ftory, — de- 
fcribed  no  invaders — imported  no  whole  nations — hunted  not 
abroad  for  inhabitants,  >vhich  were  more  eafily  found  at 
home. 

Whether,  however,  as  Bel  implies  mouth,  the  fituations 
of  the  firft  fettlers  of  this  diftri6t,  around  the  mouth  of  our 
greateft  port ;  and  on  the  extenfive  mouth  of  the  Severn, 
may  have  partly  helped  to  give  this  name  or  not,  I  will 
not  determine  :  The  Saxons,  from  this  country  lying  on  the 
fea,  hive  given  it  another  meaning  j  and  I  acquiefce  in  thcii 
decifion. 
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F^nia  BeJgarum,  according  to  Mr.  Wbitaker,  was  ""  The 
Venta,  or  head  town  of  the  proper  Belgae."  Mr.  Pegge,  in 
the  ift  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia,  imagined  that  Venta  Belga- 
rum,  North  and  South  Winfield,  and  other  places,  were 
named  from  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Britain.  But  it  feeras 
evident,  from  the  following  antiquity  of  the  appellation, 
that  this  name  was  given  before  vines  were  planted  in  Britain. 
Of  Mr.  Whitaker's  derivation,  I  rauft  ftate,  that  he  has  raifr 
taken  the  point.  Venta,  as  a  fettlement,  meant  not  a  head 
or  chief  town ;  but  a  head  or  hill  land.  "  Some,  fays  Cam- 
den, derive  JVenta  from  Ventus,  others  from  Finum,  others 
from  Bi/bop  W'ma;  but  their  differences  are  to  little  purpofe. 
I  prefer  the  opinion  of  our  countryman,  Leland,  who  de- 
rives it  from  the  Britifh  Guin  or  Guen,  while,  as  meaning 
the  white  city."  Caer  Gwent  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  its  lateft  hif- 
torian  to  imply  the  white  city.  But  notwithftanding  thefe 
authorities,  1  rather  prefer  to  them  Bifhop  Wioa,  tho'  tlje 
wine  is  by  far  better  than  the  reft  of  the  etymons.* 

An  introdu6tion  to  the  hiftory  of  every  town  I  muft  not 
attempt ;  but  from  the  articles  Bennaventa,  and  Venta  Icen- 
orum,  the  reader  will  find,  that  the  white  city  is  not  unlike 
our  white  waters.  The  ancient  names  of  this  county  and 
diiy,  like  all  others,  are  fuppofed  to  be  traced  to  their  fourccs, 

*  In  the  British  empire  we  have  several  streams  of  the  names  of 
Bann,  Banna,  Bandoa,  Ben,  Bane,  Baiuiey,  Ba:uioc-burn,  Hanon, 
and  Bain.  A  learned  writer  renders  these  names  *'  the  while  water. ^' 
—But  the  Baim,  as  water,  comes  from  the  root  /^/i,  water  ;  and  witK 
Ji  prefixed,  (which  by  essay  6th  means  head),  it  will  be  the  head  or 
hill  water,  from  its  rising  from  some  head  of  water,  or  hill.  Thus  the 
Bann  of  Ireland  rises  from  an  head  fciffht  miles  east  of  New ry,  and 
passe*  thro'  lake  Neagh,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea,  near  Cokraine. 
'i'his  stream  is  very  applicably  named  the  lake  or  head  stream  or  water. 
ifven  and  BanriM  have  diminutive  endings.  Bandon  has  an  augmenta- 
tive one,  and  means  the  great  head  water,  lien  is  the  head  water. 
JBannetf,  and  perhaps  [iannoe,  are  diminutive  nouns;  and  to  shew 
what  old  writers  considered  this  last  term,  it  is  translated  Burn.  I  Sfo 
TiO  reason  therefore  to  suppose,  that  Bonn  means  white  water.  Baiif 
indeed,  means,  according  to  Shaw,  true,  pale,  white,  and  a  copper 
mine  ;  bat  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  head  water  is  white  water,  nor 
that  it  is  a  topper  mine  water. — To  put  this  further  out  of  dispute, 
"  The  only  discharge  of  the  water  of  Lofh  Neagh,  which  givrs  name 
to  the  Bann,  is  at  the  fall  of  Coleraine,  where  having  first  formed  the 
Lngh-beg,  or  little  lake,  about  four  milts  diameter,  its  channel  as- 
snmes  the  name  of  the  ^ntiJ/;;- Banzi,  i.e.  the  lower  head  stream ;  and 
this  empties  itself  as  above. 
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from  words  totally  mifunderftood  }  but  from  Venta  Belga- 
ram  it  will  be  found  that  the  Belgae  had  originally  here  a 
camp,  which  Venta  implied  3  and  this  high  antiquity  of  the 
place  we  rationally  gather  from  its  old  Celtic  appellation. 

Hills  were  fortified  for  defending  the  country,  its  pafles, 
and  its  inhabitants :  And  to  name  their  fortifications  and 
hills,  they  adopted  the  fame  names.  The  Gaelic  words  Ais, 
Dun,  Din,  and  many  otiiers  prove  this. — The  word  Jcba, 
written  AjB  and  Ac,  a  mound  or  bank,  feems  to  be  a  root, 
■which,  (as  well  as  its  infleftions  Ic  and  £^,)  is  found  in  the 
endings  of  many  words  for  hill,  land,  and  border,  and  this  and 
its  variations  generally  denote  that  the  land,  or  the  border,  has 
a  rampart,  yallum,  or  fortrefs  to  defend  it  3  as  in  TonnxcH 
and  SonnKCH,  in  Camiorictim,  &c.  The  term  Be'inn  or  Beann 
is  hill  or  head.  Bcannta  is  the  Gaelic  plural.  Beann  is  often 
written  in  our  names  Ben,  Fen,  JFin,  and  IVln;  and  thefe  as 
often  take  a  Z)  or  a  T  to  ftrengthen  the  fyllable :  Thus  Vino- 
vium  is  alfo  written  Vindovium ;  Vindocladia  is  written 
Ventageladia  i  Bennavenna  is  written  Bennaventa.  Fen  then. 
might  become  Fent,*  and  this  being  a  name  for  a  head  or 
hill,  might  from  the  above  and  by  analogy,  mean  alfo  camp. 
Accordingly  Feiita,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  tranflated 
Cajlra ;  and  Fenta  Icenorum  is  now  called  Cajlor :  From  hence 
it  doubtlefs  follows,  that  Venta  was  a  name  for  a  camp. — • 
This  word,  if  confidered  a  plural  noun,  might  not  be  adopted, 
except  where  many  words  were  neceflary  for  the  protedion 
of  the  fettlement.  But  a  noun  like  ,tbis,  (as  well  as  the 
Spanifh  word  Venta,  an  inn),  is  a  noun,  "  which,  under  a 
plural  termination,  means  often  perhaps  no  more  than  a  Jin- 
guJar." 

I  have  fhewed  that  Venta  is  an  old  Celtic  appellation ;  and 
I  conceive  that  this  may  be  further  proved  :  The  Hiftorian  of 
Winchefter,  in  the  fccond  edition  of  his  Book,  hath  ilated  it 
to  be  a  Roman  one. 

•  l^enta  s^cms  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Romi\ns  as  the  abla- 
tive singular  of  f'tnta  ;  Itinerary  names  were  generally  given  in  the 
ablative  case. 
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AD  LAPIDEM,  Stoneham. 

Stoneham  may  mean  the  border  land  ;  It  was  perhaps  con- 
ceived by  the  Saxons  to  imply  the  mile-ftone  village :  Ad 
fjopidem  will  then  niean  the  fame. 

CLAUSENTO,  M.  P.  Bittern. 

Clais  is  a  dyke,  and  En  is  land ;  and  Claufen,  or  Claufent, 
means  the  dyke  land.  It  was  rendered  by  the  Saxons  Bittern, 
from  Bid  or  Bit,  an  hedge  or  dyke ;  and  fuppofing  En  a  plu- 
ral ending,  they  rendered  it  by  Em,  from  which  it  is  plain 
that  they  confidered  Claufen  to  mean  the  dykes,  inftead  of 
the  land  of  the  fettlement  around  them.*  In  Richard's  Map, 
Claufeptum  is  placed  on  the  Bittern  fide  of  the  river,  tho'  he 
fuppofes  it  on  the  other,  where  it  was  lituated  alio  in  part : 
But  it  is  not  fo  far  removed  in  this  map,  from  the  ftreara,  as 
to  favor  Mr.  Reynolds's  placing  it  at  Biftiop's  Waltham. 

PORTU  MAGNO,  M.  P.  jo.     Porchejler  13  on  4. 

Our  books  of  topography  and  antiquities  are  filled  with 
good  flories.  This  place  is  faid  to  have  taken  name  from 
Porta,  a  Saxon  chieftain !— Antoninus  has  omitted  an  X  in 
the  diftance  between  Claufentum  and  Regnum ;  He  makes  it 
20;  it  is  30  miles.  Richard  has  inferted  this  ftation  between 
them,  and  has  divided  this  20  miles  of  Antonine  into  two 
parts  of  10  miles  each  :  But  Porcbcjler  is  13  or  14  miles  from 
iBittern,  and  16  from  Chichefler.  The  road  from  Winchefler 
was  confidered  not  rightly  given  by  Mr.  Reynolds ;  and  he 
carried  it  by  Bifhop's  Waltham  :  But  Bittern  having  great  re- 
mains, and  anfwering  fo  peculiarly  in  name  to  Claufent,  ad- 
mits not  the  rout  to  have  gone  another  way.  It  is  plain, 
from  a  comparifon  of  Antoninus  and  Richard,  that  the  latter 
often  copied  his  blunders  in  diflances  from  the  former;  altho' 
Dr.  Stukeley  conceived  that  Richard  followed  not  Antoninus. 

*  This  i«  a  peculiar  instance,  which  shews  that  these  old  wor.ls  are 
composed  of  monosyllabies,  which  had  originally  very  iSitferenl  raean- 
iiig^  from  what  thpy  now  convey  as  plural  eiidiiige. 
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REGNO,  M.P.  10.  Chichefter  l6. 

In  Europe  there  were  feveral  places  called  Novlomagus. 
Mr.  Lhuyd  in  page  1 1th  of  his  Archseologia  has  given  various 
inftances  of  the  fuppreffion  of  labial  letters :  Noviomagus  was 
written  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  K omitted,  "  Noiomagos" — 
This  is  ufually  rendered  by  authors  Neomagus.-^-Nov  and  Nav 
meant  here  the  fea :  Novi  or  Navi,  the  little  Tea,  or  the  fea 
road.*  This  place  was  alfo  called  by  the  Monk  of  Ravenna, 
Novimago  Regentium.f  Ravimago  Regentium,  and  Navi- 
mago  Regentium. — The  word  Reim  is  road ;  it  changes  to 
Rem  in  the  Rbeml,  io  Ram  in  the  inftances  below. J  Mis 
often  changed  to  V;  and  Ram  becomes  Rav,  which  as  j^v  is 
the  fea,  means  the  fea  road  :  Ravi,  the  little  fea  road.  Hence 
Ramebead  or  Rambead  (which  has  generally  been  mifunder- 
ftood)  means  the  road  head. 

Neomagui  was  fituated  according  to  Ptolemy  in  a  latitude 
more  foutherly  than  Winchefter.  He  has  remarkably,  for 
fixing  this  town,  blamed  Marinus  Tyrius,  an  ancient  geo- 
grapher, for  making  this  city  by  climate  north  of  London ; 
and  by  Itinerary  account,  fouth  of  that  city  59  miles:  He 
does  not  in  this  blame  the  number  of  miles  foutherly,  but 
the  inconfiftency  of  Marinus  in  making  it  north  of  London 
by  climate :  This  diftance  is  confidered  as  anfwering  to  Chi- 
chefter, and  therefore  Neomagiis,  from  name,  from  diftance, 
and  from  latitude,  cannot  be  Hohvood  Hill  in  Kefton. 

I  will  now  fee  how  this  agrees  with  Regnum.  The  word 
Reg,  in  Rcgulbium,  hath  been  found  to  mean  a  road.  The 
endings  Um  and  Num,   mean  generally  border  land ;  but  in 

*  The  old  names  of  the  estuaries  of  this  kingdom  may  be  very  often 
rendered  little  seas. 

f  Caleva  Atrebatum  lay  on  the  Kennet,  within  or  near  the  territo- 
riei  of  the  Sepontiaci,  and  yet  it  belonged  to  the  Atrebates.  In  like 
manner  this  place  lay  in  a  bay  near  to  the  Belga,  tbu'  the  camp  be- 
longed to  the  Regni. 

X  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  has  a  causey  for  tno  or  tbxee  miles 
thro'  the  fens  or  sea. 

At  Ratnsey  Island,  Pembrokeshire,  was  formerly  the  passage  t» 
Ireland. 

Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  a  road  of  the  sea. 

Jiamtgate  ncaui  the  eutrancc  or  port  of  the  road. 


Danum,  Clcvum,  Cocclum,  Durovernum,  &c.  it  is  tranflated 
camp.  Rcgnum  therefore  means  the  road  town  or  camp,  and 
anfwers  to  Neemagus  in  name  and  fituation. 

The  fea  in  this  part  of  the  Channel  refembles,  and  was 
termed  a  road,  from  its  narrownefs.  I  have  (hewn  in  Rutu- 
fiee,  that  the  land  whicli  lies  between  Calais  and  Dunkirk 
was  called  by  feamen  Rutben  :  That  the  people  on  the  coaft 
of  Boulogne,  were  alfo  named  the  Riitini;  and  that  thefe  names 
were  derived  from  Rut,  a  road  or  fea  way,  and  In  or  En,, 
land.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the  people  in  Suflex,  the 
Regni  ox  Rsgini,  mean,  from  Reg,  a  reach  or  road,  and  In, 
land,  the  road  landers. 

In  the  derivations  of  thefs  names  all  our  authors  have 
evioced  the  raoft  compleat  ignorance  on  this  fubjeft  :  They 
defcribe  no  circumftances,  elucidate  no  principles  rationally. 
The  Rkem'i  were  accounted  by  ancient  authors  the  fame 
people  as  the  i?<r_g-«i  or  iLf^iwi;  but  weh9.ve  not  underftood 
thefe  words,  nor  the  agreement  of  thefe  names.  The  Bibroci, 
another  people  of  this  diftrift,  were  fuch  as  inhabited  the 
marfhes  of  the  adjacent  land.  The  6rft  had  a  topographical 
lituation,  the  fecond  often  not ;  but  in  this  country  they  pof- 
fefled  extenfive  tracks. — Thefe  are  ancient  names :  I  come 
now  to  modern  ones,  in  which  our  antiquaries  have  fhewn 
even  /{/}  judgment  than  in  the  ancient  appellations. 
.  Chichejler  is  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  C'ljfa, 
the  fon  of  Klla.  Not  an  antiquary,  or  topograpbical  ivriter  in 
the  kingdom,  batb  ever  doubted  tbis  I  Camden  adopted  this  opi- 
nion, and  hath  fupported  Cijfa's  pretenfions  by  a  few  things 
which  feem  to  be  favourable, 

DriStukeley  fays,  "  that  Ci/7i  becoming  mafter  of  the  coun- 
try, (he  might  have  given  his  father  Ella  the  precedence  in 
this,)  and  there  chufing  to  fix  his  feat,  repaired  the  ancient 
caftle  walls,  whofe  veftigia  were  of  too  lading  materials 
wholly  to  have  loft  the  appearance  of  their  workmanfhip ; 
then  it  w^as  natural  enough  to  prefix  the  name  to  the  Roman 
termination,  by  which  the  Saxons  always  called  caftles  of  the 
Romans;  or  it  might  (imply  be  called  Cajlor,  Cbejler,  as  was 
frequent  in  other  places  till  he  reftored  it,  and  then  it  look 
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his  name,  importing  Cijlas  Chefitr ;  but  had  It  originally 
been  founded  by  him,  he  would  never  have  alTumed  that 
adjunft." 

I  will  not  deny  that  C'tja,  who  began  his  reign  here  32 
ytari  after  bh  father  Ella,  might  poffibly  give  name  to  this 
place.  Tke  mojt  anc'unt  record  of  Colchefier  has  been  f aid  toflau, 
that  King  Co  el  gave  name  to  that  city  in  the  very  fame  manner. 
But  antiquaries  alTert,  that  the  hill  at  Cifhury  alfo  is  derived 
from  this  Prince  j  and  here  they  fhould  not  have  halted  : 
For  as  the  vowels  E  and  /  were  of  old  commonly  ufed  for 
each  other,  and  Cis  was  often  pronounced  Cbis  and  Cbes—^ 
Cniikt,  Cniszvick,  Caislon,  CHis'ufortb,  CuEsbam,  Ches- 
hunt,  Ches/j/,  Cazster,  CnESierion,  CKES5i7igion,  Chese- 
ivortb,  CHt^vwyke,  and  the  CHEESEtfriw^  of  Cornwall,  muft 
all  have  flowed  from  the  fame  origin. 

The  word  Cais  is  rent,  &c.  and  Cis  means  the  fame ;  but 
Ci/cbain  is  a  poll  tax,  in  which  Cain  is  tax,  and  Cis,  poll  or 
bead. — Cal  is  alfo  head  :  Its  root  may  be  Av,  the  fea  or  wa- 
ter, changed  to  Au  and  Ah,  and  in  this  cafe  Cal  will  be  the 
water  or  fea  head.  Cala  (a  contra6tion  of  Calan)  will  be  the 
little  fea  head,  or  the  road,  or  the  fea  port. — With  tbe  dimi- 
nutive Is  it  becomes  Calais,  tbe  little  road,  or  tbe  little  fea 
fort :  And  this  was  formerly  Portus  Iccius,  as  I  have  ihewn 
in  Eflay  2d. 

C  is  faid  to  mean  inclofure.  It  is  called  as  a  letter.  Col, 
or  head.  To  An,  water,  it  is  prefixed  in  Can,  a  lake,  which 
may  be  accounted  a  conflux  ofiuater,  or  a  bead  of  water.  In 
IJland  the  word  Is  means  the  fea ;  I  (hall  (hew  that  Is,  in  the 
Ifis,  means  the  fame  :  Juft  fo.  Is,  in  Cis,  may  imply  the  water 
or  the  fea ;  Cis,  the  water  or  fea  head  :  And  by  Clfa,  its  di- 
minutive, may  be  underftood  tbe  little  fea  bead,  tbe  road,  or 
tbe  fea  port. 

Cbicbefier  was  anciently  a  fea  port,  a  road  for  veflcls.  It 
changed  its  old  name  Regnum ;  and  the  Britons  tranHated  it 
Caer  Cei  :  And  Cei  was  a  moft  unfortunate  contradion  of 
Cifa! 

Cai  or  Cei  is  Gaelic  for  a  way  or  a  road.  It  iniplics  the 
veiy  fame  as  Cis,   in  Ciffaccafler,   and  the  fame  as  Rfg,  in 
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Rfgnum.  CV/ was  pronounced  Cbei,  and  varied  to  Cbi;  and 
it  is  (unhappily  too  for  the  old  ftory)  at  this  very  time,  thus' 
written  in  Cviichefier, 

Having  confidered  the  word  CtJJa  as  the  name  of  a  port, 
let  us  now  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a  King.  It  is  not  always 
thus  eafy  to  prove  ridiculous  things  to  be  untrue  j  but  we 
may  as  ealily  conceive  that  C'ljfa  took  his  name  from  this  city 
of  its  port,  as  the  city  or  the  port  from  Cifla. — Wibtgar,  a 
nephew  of  Cerdic,  had  beftowed  upon  him  a  moiety  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight;  and  from  what  I  have  proved  in  my  former 
work,  this  IVibtgar  took  his  name  from  JVibt-gara-byryg,  in 
that  Ifland,  and  not  IVibtgarabyrig  from  him  as  ufually  fup- 
pofed. — Ajjiin,  Porta,  in  501,  came  to  England  with  his  two 
fons,  and  landed,  as  authors  relate,  at  Porcbejler,  which  from 
Porta,  is  faid  to  have  been  named  :  But  this  town  was  named 
before  Porta  landed  ;  and  took  its  name,  not  from  this  chief, 
but  the  chief  from  the  town.  Other  and  like  inftances  might 
be  adduced. 

From  the  defertion  of  the  land  by  the  Romans,  to  the  time 
of  Auguftine  the  Monk,  who  firft  preached  chriftianity,  was 
150  years.  No  hiftory  was  written  by  the  unlettered  Saxons 
during  this  time;  but  after  this  the  Monks  began  from  tra- 
dition to  colIe6t  records.  Ella  and  his  fons  had  landed  in 
England ;  and  as  tbe  nrpbeiv  of  Ccrdic  had  taken  his  name 
from  JVibtgarahyrig,  and  Porta  from  Partus  Magnus ;  fo  Cijffj, 
the  fon  of  Ella,  might  take  his  name,  like  bis  neigbbours,  from 
refiding  and  ruling  in  Cijfaceajier ,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

But  it  may  be  urged  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  4/7, 
"  That  Ella  and  his  fons,  one  of  which  named  Cijfa,  landed 
in  England." — We  muft  allow  that  Ciffa,  his  father,  and 
brothers,  came  into  this  nation  as  here  mentioned  ;  but  their 
landing  here,  their  exploits,  and  their  fettling  amongft  us, 
were  not  recorded  for  more  than  150  years  after;  by  which 
time  they  were  no  more,  tbd  tbeir  names  acquired  from  conqueft  ■ 
and  fojfejfion  (and  nearly  all  great  names  were  thus  acquired) 
remained.  By  the  names  Wibtgar,  Porta,  and  ajfa^  then, 
which  had  been  thns  acquired,  were  thefe  men  known,  and 
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by  no  other,  in  after  times,  was  their  landing  defcribed,  nor 
their  exploits  recorded. 

I  have  here  dated  my  reafons  for  doubting  the  fuppofed  origin 
of  Cijfdcenjler ,  and  muft  leave  others  to  make  out  a  better  cafe 
for  believing.  My  chief  endeavour,  however,  was  to  prove 
what  before  had  not  been  attempted  by  derivation,  with  the 
leaft  faccefs  j  that  this  place  was  the  ancient  Regnum  and 
Neomagum.  That  the  Regni  or  Regini  meant  the  road  bor- 
derers 3  and  finally,  I  fhall  fhew,  \h?it  Regnum  was  the  capital 
of  this  diftridt,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Richard,  and  to  the  opi- 
nions of  all  our  modern  antiquaries. 

The  following  remarkable  infcription  was  found  in  1 723  in 
this  city,  four  feet  underground:  It  was  on  a  grey  Suffex 
marble,  6  feet  long  by  2|  broad :  The  letters  beautifully  and 
exadly  drawn  from  3  to  2^  inches  long.  It  is  thus  read  and 
fupplied  by  Mr.  Gale.  A'eptuno  et  Minerv.e  Templum 
pro  Salute  Domus  diviwjb  ex  Auctorita/^  Ti^miCLAUDii 

CoGIDUBNI  REGIS  LEGATI  AUGUSTI  IN  BRITANNIA  CoJle- 
GIUM  FABRORUM  et  aUl  IN  EO*  SodaJcb  DE  SUO  DEDICAVE- 
RUNT  DONANTE   AREAM  pudEUTE    PUDENTINI    FILIO. 

The  fmall  letters  are  fupplied. 

'•  Tacitus  tells  us  that  feveral  cities  were  given  to  King 
Cogidubnus,  after  the  fuccefs  of  Aulus  Plautius,  and  Oftorius 
Scapula  under  Claudius,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Romans  j  and 
according  to  the  Roman  cuftom,  he  here  takes  the  name  of 
his  patron,  and  lliles  himfelf  Tib.  CI.  Cogidubnus,  King  and 
Legate  of  the  Emperor  in  Britain.  By  his  order,  a  college  or 
company  of  artifts  or  mechanics,  like  thofe  on  Vitalls's  epi- 
taph at  Bath,  under  which  denomination  were  included  fe- 
veral forts  of  workmen  together,  dedicated  this  fpot  to  Nep- 
tune and  Minerra,  the  one  the  fovereign  of  the  fea,  which 
perhaps  came  up  to  the  walls  of  the  ftation,  the  other  the  pa- 
tronels  of  arts." 

•  "  A  Sacris  (or  bonorati)  lunt,"  is  Mr.  Gale's  rea'Iin;  instead  of 
Sodalei  above. 
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Of  the  RIVER  LAVANT. 

In  this  place  I  (hould  not  omit  to  explain  the  remarkable 
term  Lcwant.  In  the  Jrcbaohgia,  vol.  4,  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington  has  the  following  paper. 

"  Camden  takes  notice  that  the  city  of  Chichefter  is  wafted 
on  every  fide  but  the  north,  by  the  little  river  Lavant,"  to  || 
which  Philemon  Holland  adds,  "  thecourfe  of  which  ftreara 
is  very  unaccountable,  being  fometimes  quite  dry,  but  at 
other  times  (and  that  often  in  the  midft  of  fummer)  fo  fulL  m 
as  to  run  with  fomt;  violence." 

"  Dr.  Stukeley  (in  his  Itinerarium  Curiofura)  obferves, 
that  there  are  three  towns  upon  this  fame  river,  which  de- 
rive their  name  from  it,  viz.  Eaft,  Weft,  and  Middle  Lavant, 
and  then  fuppofes,  that  the  true  original  name  was  Antona ; 
but  whence  he  forms  fuch  conjedture  I  muft  own  1  cannot 
very  readily  comprehend." 

"  The  term  Lavant,  however,  is  applied  in  Suflex  to  alL 
brooks  which  are  dry  at  fome  feafons,  and  confequcntly  the 
Chichefter  river  is  with  great  propriety  fo  called,  tho'  ths 
water  fails  in  winter  rather  than  in  fdmmer ;  which  is  alfo 
the  cafe  of  a  brook  at  Lambourn,  on  the  Berkftiire  Downs }": 
and  ftill  more  Angularly  fo  at  Henley,  in  Oxfordftiire,  where 
a  plentiful  rill  commonly  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road- 
to  Oxford  only  every  third  year."  i 

"  From  the  fame  circumftance,  the  fands  between  Conway 
in  Carnarvonlhire,  and  Beaumaris  in  Anglefey,  are  called  tlie 
Lavant  Sands,  becaufe  they  are  dry  when  the  tide  ebbs,  as' 
are  alfo   the  fands  which  are  paffed  at  low  water  betweea  ! 
Caftmel  and  Lancafter." 

**  The  term  Lavant,  therefore,  moft  certainly  fignifies  a 
river  or  fea  fands,  which  arc  fometimes  dry,  and  after  having  :'; 
looked  into  many  diftionaries  as  well  as  glolfaries,  I  find  that 
the  word  Llavam  approaches  neareft  to  it,  which  Bullet  ici 
his  Celtic  Dictionary  renders  Oter,  or  to  deprive  :  it  is  confe- 
qucntly applied  7/ith  great  propriety  to  a  brook  which  at  cer- 
tain feafons  hath  no  water  in  it," 
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I  have  here  quoted  all  this  (hort  paper,  and  muft  obfervf, 
that  unlkilfulnefs  in  analyling  old  names  has  caufed  fome  in- 
explicability  in  this  and  other  words.  Thefe  terms  confift  of 
two  parts,  fubftantives  and  adjeftives :  Na  other  parts  of 
fpeech  are  ufed  in  them,,  altho'  authors  bring  other  parts  for 
etymons.  The  word  Laimhrig  is  a  ford  or  ftream  road} 
and  as  Rig  means  a  road,  Laimb,  Lamb,  or  Lav,  is  the  water 
or  ftream.*  The  term  ^n,  or  here  Ant,  which 'is  in  ge- 
neral a  diminutive,  may  be  a  frivaii've,  and  fo  An  or  Ant 
may  denote  a  privation  or  removal  of  the  water  j  but  in 
common  An  or  Ant  means  little,  low,  or  fhallow^  and  Lavant 
may  imply,  generally  fpeaking,  the  little  or  Ihallow  water  or 
ftream ;    but  fometimes,  the  deficient  or  removable  water. 

The  places  in  England  in  which  this  firft  fyllable  is  con- 
cerned, are, 

Lavenham,  on  a  branch  of  the  Bret. 

Lavant  as  above. 

Laver-high,  Eflex,  and  two  more  of  this  name. 

Laver-ftock,  Hampftiire,  near  Overton. 

Laver-ftock,  Wilts,  near  Clarendon  Park. 

Laverton,  Gloucefter,  in  Buckland. 

Laverton,  Somerfet. 

Thefe  places  will  decide  this  point,  and  fliew  that  "  Llavar 
(Britifli)  and  Labbar  (Ir)  meaning  fonorcus,  founding,  or 
noify^'  are  not  often  applicable  in  thefe  words,  tho'  an  inge- 
nious author  refers  us  hither  for  etymons. 

Having  given  the  derivation  of  the  word  Lavant,  T  will 
juft  mention,  that  the  Broile  at  this  place,  called  generally  in 
other  places  Brill,  means  no  more  than  the  rill  bead.  It  is 
formed  from  the  word  Rill,  with  the  prefix  B,  which  often 
implies  head,  as  may  be  feen  in  elTay  6th. — Authors  call  this 
word  Berry  Hill,  and  had  they  underftood  thefe  terms,  I 
fliouM  not  have  attempted  an  explanation  : — But  as  this,  as 
well  as  the  former,  is  unknown,  1  Ihall  further  fay,  that  Ber 
means  water:  With  the  diminutive  /or  Y,  Berry  is  formed, 
v,Mch  implies  little'water  or  rill  as  before. 

«  The  root  of  this  word  is  Amk  or  Av,  vrateft 
l  3 
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AD  DECIMUM,  M.  P.  lo.  On  tht  Arm  lo. 

ANDERIDA  PORTU,  Near  Aijburne. 

We  have  great  difputes  on  the  fituatlon  of  this  place.  It 
hath^  contrary  to  the  evidences  of  hiftory,  been  carried  to 
Pevenfey  by  fon>e  commentators,  and  by  others  to  Newcnden. 
Dr.  Tabor,  in  No,  351  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 
has  fhewn  that  this  place  was  near  Beachy  Head.  His  dif- 
fertation  is  a  very  learned,  and  exceedingly  curious  one. 
}n  moft  things  I  cannot  fufficiently  praife  his  judgement. 
Thofe  who  have  quoted  him  feem  not  to  have  read  with  at- 
tention.— What  he  hath  omitted — the  import  of  the  name— -I 
here  give. — This  coaft,  or  rather  fea,  was,  as  I  have  before, 
obferved;  called  the  road  3  and  Begin  meant  the  road  land. 
^n,  water,  is  fometimes  pronounced  And*  Rad,  a  road,  is 
often  varied  to  Red  and  Rid;  and  hence  Regin,  in  the  Regni 
or  Regini,  was  tranflated  in  Andredleigh,  which  may  im- 
ply the  ivater  road  land.  The  ending  A  in  Anderida,  may 
iniply  a  hill,  head,  promontory,  or  camp;  and  the  word, 
the  water  road  promontory  or  camp :  And  here  v/as  Andred' 
ceajfer.  Akdred  Weald  was  thenvater  road  wood;  and  An- 
dredleigh the  ivater  road  land.  When  the  Britons  were 
driven  by  EUa,  at  Cimenesf-Ora,  it  doth  not  follow  that  they 
fled  into  the  Weald,  as  Dr.  Tabor  and  other  hi ftorians relate; 
bat  rather  that  they  haftened  to  their  ftrong  holds  on  the 
downs. 

•  **  True  it  is,  fays  Mr.  Somner,  that  immcnis  Sylva,  that 
immenfe  and  vaft  wood  Andred,  was  not  confined  to  Kent, 
hut  extended  itfelf  from  the  fouth  part  thereof,  quite  thro' 
Suflex,  into  Hampftiire." — Here  Andred,  which  contains 
two  words,  and  means  the  fea  road,  is  called  a  tuobd:X    On 

*  In  Andalusin,  And  means  the  sea.    In  Anielle  (the  little  water), 
And  is  water,  as  it  is  in  the  Ande  at  Andover. 

t  I   am  tempted  to  believe  that  Cun^rt,  the  son  of  Ella,  totfk  aUo 
his  name  from  the  battle  fought  on  this  tond  land  border. ' 

"I  This  is  also  called  by  authors  Coit  Andred,  which  must  mean  (if 
Andred  be  a  wood)  wood  wood.  The  Weald  signifieth  a  woody  c<>un- 
try,  says  Lambard,     1  he  Britons,  he  says,  called  it  Andred. 
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the  mifappHcation  of  A?tdred,  I  might  give  very  long  and 
very  curious  inftafices. — When  oW  appellations  are  mifun- 
derilood,  we  confider  them  as  for  ever  loft.  To  tranflate  dif- 
ficult names,  we  feldom  trace  them  to  probable  roots ;  and 
our  Englijb  terms  for  the  common  features  of  nature  are  often 
cfteemed  too  low,  toofimfle,  and  too  familiar,  to  be  applicable : 
'  Ws  therefore  try  inapplicable  ivordt  of  correfponding  founds,. 
There  is  a  world  oi  jingles,  and  chance  bangs  them  up  in  va- 
rious ways : — One  leads  a  little  allray,  and  this  consigns  us 
to  another,  further  from  our  road ;  where  at  the  next  turn 
we  lofe  ourfelves. — And  then — we  run  into  long  and  learned 
difquifiticns,  on  the  ground  we  ftand  upon  : — and  this,  reader, 
without  knowing  where  we  are.  Near  Ji/burne.f  at  Beachy 
Head,  are  great  remains  of  a  large  ruined  llation,  where 
have  b^en  found  batbs  and  other  antiquities,  and  here  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Tabor  was  Anderiday  and  I  fee  not  the  leaft 
reafoD  i^  difpute  this  excellejDt  jantiquary's  opinion. 

AD  LEMANUM,  M.P.  25. 

Towards  the  Port  Land  25, 

LEMANIANO  PORTU,  M.  P.  10. 

Lyme^  or  the  Port  Landy  20. 

DUBRIS,  M.  P.  10.    Dovei't  or  th  Water  Border ^  10. 

RHUTUPIS,  M.P.   10.  Rkhbormgh  15. 

Already  explained. 

CANTIOPOLI,  M.P.    10.  Canterbury  \o. 

+  A'u,  an  liill,  i$  general!}'  written  Ath  in  our  names  for  hills  Th« 
word  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  come  from  Ash  Trees,  wliich  never 
(it  it  likely)  grew  there.  Ais  may  be  varied  to  Is  and  Es  m  thie  com- 
petition of  names  \  and  hence  this  naiue  may  be  written  Eshwrnc. 
Ybi«  district  ^as  named  from  iu  hill,  and  the  brook  running  thro'  its 
parish. 

l3 
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DUROLEVO,  M.P.  |8.    JuddisHill,  OJ[mng,  12. 

MADO,  M.P.  12.  Rochejler  \%. 

A  learned  author  defcribes  various  ftreams  around  Man- 
chefter.  Speaking'  of  the  Medlock,  he  fays,  that  Med  nnd 
Mat,  and  Lug  and  Loc,  equally  fignify  water,  and  in  compo- 
fition  imply  a  suantity  of  it,  either  as  a  river  or  a  lake: 
But  this  gentleman  forgot  that  the  Medlock  was  a  /mall 
fiream;  and  if  Med  and  Mat,  and  Lkj  and  hoc,  lignified 
ivaler,  that  the  Medlock  muft  imply  loaier  water  ! 

"  The  former  part  of  the  name,  hefnys,  conftitutes  half  of 
the  name  of  the  famous  Medway,  or  the  Roman  Madm  ;  of 
the  Roman  Mct-aris,  &c." 

In  fpeaking  of  the  rivef  formerly  called  Medu^,  in  Media, 
but  now  called  Cor,  Cur,  or  Kur,  another  learned  author^ 
fays,  that  "  The  Medus  isfufpojed  to  be  ufed  adjeBively  for  any 
great  /wer  of  Media  /" — But 

Plutarch,  in  his  Book  of  Rivers,  Hills,  &:c.  fays  that 
the  "  Euphrates  is  a  river  of  Parihia,  wafliing  the  walls  of 
Babylon  (now  Bagdat)  fornierly  called  Medus,  from  Medus, 
the  fon  of  Arfaxerxes.  He,  in  the  heat  of  his  lull,  havino'  ra- 
vithed  away  and  deflowered  Roxane,  and  finding  he  was 
fought  after  by  the  King,  in  order  to  be  brought  to  punifli- 
ment,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river  Zaranda,  which  from 
thence  forward  was  called  by  his  name  Medus.  Afterwards 
it  was  called  Euphrates  upon  this  occafion." 

"  Euphrates,  the  fon  of  Arandacus,  finding  his  fon  Axurta  a 
bed  with  his  mother,  and  thinking  him  to  be  forae  one  of  his 
courtiers,  provok'd  by  his  jealoufie,  he  drew  his  fword  and 
nail'd  him  to  the  bed.  But  perceiving  himfelf  the  author  of 
what  could  not  be  recalled,  he  flung  himfelf  for  grief  into 
the  river  Medus,  which  from  that  time  forward  was  called  by 
his  name  Euphrates." 

"  In  this  river  grows  a  ftone  called  Afierites,  which  mid- 
wives  applying  to  the  navels  of  women  that  are  in  hard 
labour,  caufes  them  to  bring  forth  with  little  pain." 
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^  "In  the  fame  river  alfo  there  grows  an  herb  which  is  cajlcd 
Exaila  or  ^xalla,  which  fignifies  beat.  This  herb  they  that 
are  troubled  with  quartan  agues,  applying  to  their  breafts, 
are  prefently  delivered  from  the  fit,  as  Cbr^fcrmus  writes  io 
his  thirteenth  Book  of  Rivers." 

*'  Near  this  river  lies  the  mountain  Drimylhis,  where  grows 
a  ftone,  not  unlike  a  Sardonix,  worn  by  Kings  and  Prince? 
upon  their  dladans,  and  greatly  available  againft  diranefs  of 
fight,  as  Mlcias  Moliotes  writes  in  his  Book  of  Stones." 

Itpleafed  the  divine  Being  to  make  a  world,  and  to  create 
inhabitants  for  it :  Thefe  formed  fettlenaents  for  their  fup- 
port,  built  houfes  for  their  refidences,  and  forts  for  their  dc- 
fence;  and  to  all  thefe  our  firft  inhabitants,  referring  to  the 
features  of  nature,  gave  appropriate  names.-^ln  time,  the  im- 
ports of  all  thefe  old  denominations  were  totally  forgotten  ; 
and  not  only  modern,  but  ancient  authors,  have  given  us 
conjedural,  metaphorical,  and  even  incredible  ftorles,  as  im- 
ports to  thefe  names.  And  what  elfe,  reader,  do  you  exped 
from  me,  but  fometimes  to  give  you  conjeaural  imports  to 
old  appellations  ? 

I  will,  however,  as  well  as  I  cap,  give  you  the  probable  cnes 
of  Med  and  Mat. 
The  kingdom  of  Madura  is  a  headland. 

Madon  is  a  ri-ver  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Mofellc. 

Maduc-See  is  a  large  lake  in  hinder  Pomerania. 

Mata  is  afea  port  ef  Spain :  It  is  alfo  a  lake  in  Spain:  It  is 
likewife  a  river  in  Africa. 

JklATTiA  is  a  river  of  Albania. 

Mattig  a  river  of  Bavaria. 

Matt-See  a  lake  of  Saltzburg. 

Medea  is  en  a  Peninfula  in  Tunis. 

Meden  is  the  name  ofiivo  navigable  rivers. 

Medoc  is  a  pcint  of  land  between  the  Garonni  and  the  fea.  , 

Metau  is  a  river  ff  Bohemia. 

Metauro  is  a  river  of  Naples. 

Metter  is  a  river  of  Wurtemberg. 

The  roots  Ad,  At,  Ed,  Et.  &c.  may  be  derived  from  Atthf, 
an  lull,  head,  or  ridge,  as  in  fome  of  the  foregoing  examples ; 
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or  from  Ad,  water.  The  letter  M,  as  a  prefix,  is  convertible 
in  various  inftances  to  B,  F,  P,  or  V.  The  letters  B,  P,  &c. 
have  been  proved,  in  compofition,  to  mean  head  or  corner,  in 
head  or  corner  lands  j  they  will  alfo  mean  heads,  corners, 
&c,  in  water  heads,  water  corners,  bays,  &c.  Hence  theji 
Mad,  Med,  &c.  may  be  a  corner  of  land,  or  a  corner  of 
water ;  and  may  mean  a  fea  head,  a  fea  corner,  a  bay,  or 
harbor.  Accordingly  the  Medus  is  now  called  Cor,  Cur,  or 
Kur,  either  of  which  means,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  a  fea 
corner,  a  fea  head,  or  a. bay.  The  Madus  will  imply  the 
fame.  The  Medlock  is  the  corner  lake;  and  this  little  ftream 
runs  more  into  corners  than  any  which  I  have  examined. 

I  have  {hewn  that  Cornav,  in  the  Cornavii,  meant  the  fea 
corner:  And  that  Coritav  was  the  little  corner  fea.  To  (hew 
that  this  is  the  real  impoi  t  of  the  word,  let  us  fee  what  Me- 
/(Zr;V  means.  The  word  Met  has  been  found  to  mean  cor- 
jjerj  and  as  this  is  z.fea  corner,  Av,  the  fea,  in  this  name, 
■x:hanges  to  Au  and  Ar.  The  ending  Is  is  a  diminutive,  and 
.vaezns  little .  Metakis  then  means  the  fame  as  Coritav, 
the  little  corner  fea. 

Bays  and  harbors  often  ^ave  names  to  their  Jlreams,  even  from 
their  mouths  to  their  rife.  I  have  already  fhewn,  and  fhall  fur- 
ther, fjiew  this.  The  Bay  of  the  Medway  carries  its  name 
thro'  the  whole  flream  :  But  altho'  we  have  explained  the 
words  Med  and  Mad,  the  endings  in  Us  and  JVay  have  not 
yet  been  confidered. 

The  Wye,  as  a  river,  may  be  derived  from  ^jV,  aword  for 
■water}  but  we  have  not  only  the  ll^e,  but  the  Conivy;  kn 
which  lafl  Con  is  lake,  and  derived  from  the  lake  in  which  it 
.rifesj  and  Jf^e  is  the  water  or  ftreara.  The  Medway  is  the 
bay  or  harbor-ivater.  The  word  Is  is  water,  the'  it  means  al fp 
the  fea:  ^^  and  f^  are  fometimes  inflexions  of  this  word. 
Thefe  may  therefore  mean  the  fame  as  the  Wye. 


VAGNACA,  M.P.   i8.     Barkfield  in  Southfteet  lo. 
The  road  camp  or  manfion. 
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NO VIOM AGO,  M.  P.  6.       Newberry  in  Crayford  6. 

The  wortl  Magus  has  been  mifunderftood.  It  may  imply  a 
camp  or  a  plain.  Magblann  is  barracks,  and  as  Lann  is  houitS, 
this  word  implies  field  or  camp  houfes.  But  as  Magb  was'a 
plain,  as  well  as  a  camp ;  and  as  feveral  of  our  ftations  with 
'this  fvllable  are  on  plains ;  I  fuppofe,  where  a  camp  was  fo 
fituated,  whether  on  the  table  land  of  a  hill  or  otherwife, 
that  it  originally  took  the  peculiar  name  of  Magus. — The 
word  A>f  feems  alfo  to  be  mifunderftood  in  this  name:  it 
may  mcawjuater,  as  in  the  AWiai  or  Nid;  atid  as  in  the  Now 
or  AW,  a  ftream  in  Derbylhire.  Noviomagus  has  the  nume- 
ral VI  before  it,  in  one  of  Antoninus's  readings ;  and  carries 
lis  to  Ne'-jjbcrry  in  Crayford.  This  place  is  on  the  Watling- 
ftreet  j  and  reckoning  1 1  or  12  miles  from  thence  to  London, 
we  have  27  or  28  miles,  the  fame  as  in  Richard  and  Ant6- 
nine's  firft  and  fecond  Iters.  Novherry,  or  Newberry,  then 
implies,  not  as  ufually  underftood,  but  the  water  or  the  road 
camp  or  village,  and  lies  perhaps  in  fuch  lituation  as  the 
word  demands. 

On  the  contrary,  Holwood  Hill,  in  Krjlon,  anfwers  not  to 
diftances,  and  being  on  an  high  hill,  not  far  from  the  river, 
and  a  ftrong  and  large  camp,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
the  fortrefs  where  Plautius  waited  for  Claudius,  before  he 
croffed  the  Tames.  This  place  lies  on  no  known  mUitary  way, 
tbo  unfortunately  Juppofed  tbe  chief  town  of  the  Regni.  For  the 
line  of  the -^rwiin^/^r^t'/ runs  not  to  it;  nor  can  the  IVatling- 
fireet,  on  which  thefe  ftations  now  run,  be  tiaced  thither.  If 
then  a  determinate  chara6teriftic  of  a  ftation,  and  particularly 
of  the  chief  town,  be  the  concurrence  of  Roman  roads  at  its 
point,  there  is  no  reafon  to  confider  this  Holwood  Hill.  Thefe 
confiderations  then  fliould  induce  our  commentators  to  re- 
view this  fubjeft  j  and  I  ihall  give  them  more  room  for  exa- 
mining their  labors,  in  the  Iter  where  we  again  encounter 
Noviomagus.  ■ 


Ui 


EICHARD,  ITER.  XVI. 


A  Londinio  Ceniam  ufquejic : 


Richard,  Iter.  16. 


Venta  Belgarum    . .  90 

Brige    n 

Sorbioduno    8 

Ventageladia 12 

Durnovaria   9 

Moriduno    33 

Ifca  Dunm 15 

Durio  Amne 


Tamara 
Voluba 
Cenia 


Anionine,  Iter.  7- 


Venta  Belgarum      16 
Iter.  12  and  IS- 

Brige    8.  11 

Sorviodunum  11,8,1 

9    / 

Vinilo£;ladium     12,1 

15/13     -» 

Durnnvarium  9>  '6,1 

36.  8 / 

Moridunum       16,  36 
Ilea  Dumnon   ...   lb 


Winchefter 

Near  BrDUghton  ...    l! 
Old  Sarum 9 

Pentridgc 12 

Dorcheftcr 

Hembury  Fo!t 

Exeter 15 

On  the  Dart  atTotnef«, 
or  Hembary  Fort  i" 
Hole 
Tatiierton  Foliot 
On  the  Fal 

On  the  Lake,  bftweeij 
Trnro  and  Pcndennis  or 
at  one  of  thefe  places. 


This  Iter,  by  way  of  Windfor,  Reading,  and  Silchefter  to 
Winchefter,  is  76  miles,  as  by  Antoninus — thence  it  ran  to 
Brige,  Old  Sarura,  Pentridge,  Dorchefter,  and  from  thence 
to  Hembury  Fort  on  Black  Down,  Devon,  to  Exeter,  to  the 
Dart,  cither  at  Totnefs,  or  at  Hembury  Fort  in  Hole,  to  thft 
Tamer,  to  the  Fal,  and  to  the  laft  fettlement  on  the  lake 
formed  principally  by  the  Fal  and  the  Kenwyn. 


Sites  r>f  Stations. 
From  London  to  the  Lake, 


BRIGE,  M.P.  II. 


Said  to  be  Broughton  1 1. 


The  word  Bright,  here  Brige,  is  hill  r  Brcughttm  means  the 
hill  land. 


us 


SORBIODUNUM,  M.  P.  9.  Old  Salijbury  9. 

Sorbiodunum — "  Who  can  doubt,  fays  Camden,  that 
Searefbyrig  is  derived  from  Sorbiodunum  ?" — "  One  well 
(killed  in  the  Britifh  language  informed  me,  fays  the  fame 
author,  that  Serviodunum  fignifies  a  dry  hill ;  and  this  is 
more  likely  than  that  which  derives  it  from  Saron,  in  Bero- 
fus,  or  from  the  Emperor  Severui,  making  it  Severia :  for  it 
ftands  on  a  dry  hill." 

"  However,  fays  Mr.  Gcugh,  Mr.  Camden's  etymolo- 
gies deduced  the  name  of  Sorbiodunum,  equal  adepts  in  the 
Welfh  language,  confulted  by  Bilhop  Gibfon,  advance  no 
fuch  thing.  The  Saxons,  indeed,  feem  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  drynefs  of  the  foil,  Searaji  fignifying  to  dry, 
tho'  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is  alfo  written  Seahjbyrig. 
This  feems  to  be  a  much  more  probable  origin  of  the  Saxon 
name  than  Holin(hed's,  from  Saltzburg,  in  Germany  j  or 
John  Rofs's,  from  a  tower  built  here  by  Julius  Caefar,  which 
might  have  been  called  Caefaris-Burgus,  and  corrupted  to 
Sar'iJourg,  as  Csefar  Augufta,  in  Spain,  to  Saragolfa. — Th**. 
Emperor  Se^'crus,  who  refided  much  in  Britain,  may  have 
been  a  benefaftor  to  the  town,  and  fo  occafioned  it  to  be 
called  Siveria,  and  this  part  of  the  country  Sevcr'tna,  and 
Provincia  Sevcrorum." 

I  muft  here  draw  the  attention  of  my  reader  to  this  Lift 
name  for  the  connty  of  Wiliihire.  M'e  have  already  been 
anrufed  with  a  Belgic  adventure  under  DivUiacus  to  Hamp- 
ihire,  to  Wiitlhire,  and  to  Somerfetftiirc,  and  here  we  are 
entertained  with  a  change  of  name  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Severus  j  but  not  only  here,  but  every  where  a^-e  we  treated 
with  the  ftriking  refernblances,  and  the  fancied  fimilitudesi 
which  chance  playfully  fets  before  us.  In  this  inftance,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  noted  coincidence  in  appellations  to  help, 
out  an  editor's  afluraption,  and  had  places  in  this  kingdom 
taken  denominations  from  men,  we  muft  have  applauded  the 
fagacity  employed  j  but  it  vtty  unluckily  happens  that  men 
here,  and  raoftly  clfewhere,  took  their  names  from  places. 
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I  have  ftiewn  under  the  head  Venta  Belgarum  what  the 
^elgae  were  accounted  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  fynonymous 
naniC  Severia  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  decifioh 
on  this  word. — Lying  on  the  water  border  of  the  Channel, 
and  particularly  on  the  extenfive  mouth  of  the  Severn,  the 
appellation  border  landers,  or  'ujater  border  landers,  was  the 
general  name  of  this  people ;  and  the  denomination  of  this 
county  as  a  part  of  Belgia,  is  perfectly  retained  in  Severia. 
The  word  Av,  fea  or  water,  changes  to  Au  and  Aw,  to  Ev, 
Eu,  and  Ew  in  various  names  j  and  in  the  word  Si?a,  it 
changes  to  Ea. — Sev  from  Ev  will  alfo  mean  the  fea  or  wa- 
ter, in  which  S,  a  prefix,  is  C  foft,  and  implies  what  C  is 
named  in  the  Celtic,  Coll,  or  head ;  and  either  of  thefe  words 
means  the  head  or  conflux  of  water,  or  the  fea. — Sev,  in  Se- 
veria, then  implies  the  fea  or  water,  Er  is  border,  and  la, 
territory;  and  BcJge  was  underflood  to  mean  this  by  the 
Saxons :  From  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Emperor  Severus 
had  no  more  the  honor  above  conferred  of  naming  this  diC- 
triiSt,  than  King  CifTa  had  of  naming  Chicheller. 

Sorbiodunum,  or  Old  SaVifbury,  lay  on  a  little  round  hill, 
—From  A,  an  hill,  pronounced  An,  and  varied  to  Al,  or  to 
Ar,  and  this  laft  to  Or,  we  have  fyllables  very  often  applied 
as  hill  in  the  compofition  of  names;  to  which,  if  we  prefix 
S,  which  has  the  power  of  C,  Sor  or  Sal  will  imply  hill.  Bi 
is  a  Gaelic  diminutive,  and  means  little :  h  is  alfo  a  diminu- 
tive, and  implies  the  fame.  Dunum  is  camp,  and  the  fame 
as  Bury.  Hence  both  words  mean  the  little  hill  camp.  The 
inhabitants  removed  their  refidences  about  a  mile  or  two  fron^ 
this,  into  a  bottom;  and  to  fhew  their  Ikill,  called  their  valley 
or  new  town,  without  any  fortrefs  or  works  of  defence,  the 
new  little  bill  camp,  or  new  Sal'i/bury. 


VENTAGELADIA  or  VINDOGLADIA,  M.  P.  12. 

Pent  ridge  12. 

''  Dr.  Stukeley  placed  Vjndocladia   at  Borofton,  where  the 
diftance  was  too  great  from  Sorbiodunum.     Gale  and  other 
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writers  have  fixed  this  ftation  at  JVinlornminJkr,  which  is  22 
miles  from  Old  Sarum.  Horjley,  near  Cranborn  at  Hambleton 
Hill,  or  Hod's  Hill,  and  the  Commentator  on  Richard  at 
Guflage  Cow  Down,  \Q  miles  from  Sorbiodununi;  not  in  the 
ancient  track,  nor  is  this  name  a  tranflation  of  Vindocladia. 

Dr.  Stukeley  derives  Vindogladia  from  yint,  white,  and 
Gladb,  a  river.  Abcrdughdiau,  or  Aberdugledaji,  Milford 
Haven,  from  its  two  largeft  ftreams,  has  been  rendered,  the 
mouth  of  the  two  fvjords  !  Vindocladia  has  alfo  been  thus  de- 
rived from  Winborn  lying  between  two  IVreams,  the  Siour 
and  the  Alien.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear,  for  thefe  are 
not  military,  bat  etymological  or  antiquarian  fwords :  For 
the  word  Quid,  from  whence  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  or 
the  Gled  or  Cled  in  Wales  is  derived,  implies  neither  nfword 
nor  a  tiver,  but  a  nook;  and  Amh  or  Av,  varied  to  Au,  and 
here  to  Jau,  means  the  fea  or  water :  Aber  is  water  point, 
and  Z>v,  land;  Glcdau,  the  nook  or  haven  water :  Aberdu- 
gledau  therefore  means  the  point  land — haven  vjater,  and  cx- 
aftly  defcribes  Milford  Haven. 

From  Sorbiodunum  to  Vindocladia  the  road  is  well  known, 
and  the  dillance  eafily  eftimated.  The  miles  between  thefe 
from  Richard  and  Antonine  is  12.  This  ftation  is  not  found 
by  its  ancient  name;  but  at  the  exa6t  diftance  of  12  miles 
from  Sorbiodunum  we  have  Pentridge.  U,  P,  and  5. are  rn 
old  names  commonly  written  for  each  other;  Vindo,  Vento, 
Venta  may  be  contracted  to  Vent  and  Bent,  and -this  changed 
to  Pent,  as  in  Pentridge.  Cladb  implies  a  ridge,  dyke,  bank, 
rampart,  &c. ;  and  as  Di  and  Ti"  are  commonly  changed  to 
Uand  T,  Clad,  in  Vindocladia,  may  mean  the  fame  as  Ridge, 
in  Pentridge.  : 

Dr.  Stukeley  fay.s,  "  When  the  Roman  roid  has  palTed  t^e 
woods  of  Cranborn  Chafe,  and  approaches  Woodyates,  you 
fee  a  great  dyke  and  vallum  on  the  edges  of  the  hills  (Black 
Down)  to  the  left  by  Pentridge,  to  which- 1  fuppofe  it^gi^ive 
n«me.  This  crolfes  the  Roman  road,  and  then  pafles  on  tho 
other  fide,  upon  the  divifion  between  the  hundred.  The 
krge  vallum  is  here  fouthwardj  and  it  runs  upon  th^  aorrtiern 
brink  of  the  hillsr" •■- 
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■  Mr.Maton  fays,  "  That  about  a  mile  and  half  from  Wood- 
yate's  Inn,  we  obferve  feveral  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  there  are  vejliges  of  extenjive 
intrencbments,  which  afford  rcafon  for  believing  that  this  fpot 
might  once  have  been  the  fcene  of  an  important  battle." 

The  great  dyke  near  Peutridge  is  called  Grhns  Dyke,  which 
implies  the  war  or  battle  dyke  or  entrenchment.  The  ground 
near  this  is  ftrewed  with  a  vaft  number  of  barrows  j  fome 
very  large,  and  four  with  circular  trenches  of  6o  feet  diame- 
ter. Barrows  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ftations. 
Venta  very  properly  implies  a  town  of  accommodation  or  a 
camp,  as  I  have  before  ftated.  But  I  will  give  it  its  original 
iignification,  by  rendering  it  the  head  or  hill  land.  And  the 
name  Vindocladia  will  in  this  cafe  imply  the  head  land  dyke, 
ridge,  or  entrenchment.  But  as  Venta  is  camp,  and  Cladb  a 
dyke,  this  name  may  have  meant  the  dyke  camp. 

To  fum  up  my  obfervations.  The  road,  the  dijlances,  and 
the  names,  pcrfedly  agree  j  and  thefe  with  ibe  vejliges  of  ex- 
tevfwe  entrenchments y  andivhtb  the  harrovjs  ufuaJly  attending  fl a- 
iims,  all  prove,  that  I  mujl  bere,  and  at  no  other  place,  fix  the 
ftation  of  Vindocladia  or  Vcntageladia, 

DURNOVARIA,  M.  P.  Dorchejler. 

Durnovaria  anfwers  to  the  diftance  from  the  next  ftation, 
Moridunum — between  Dorchefter  and  Pentridge  there  is  one 
loft — Durnovaria  is  fuppofed  by  fomc  to  be  in  its  fite  uncer- 
tain, from  the  number  of  camps  in  its  neighbourhood.  The 
name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Durotriges  was  called  alfo  by 
Richard,  Durinum.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Dunium,  and  Durnium. 
Durn,  in  Durnovaria,  is  a  contra6tion  of  Durin  or  Duren,  the 
water  land.  The  fyllable  Varia,  from  Bar  or  Var,  means 
head,  and  may  imply  camp,  from  camps  of  old  lying  on  thefe 
heads.  Durnovaria  then  meant  the  water  head  land,  or  the 
water  camp,  and  was  doubtlefs  Dorchefter,  which  implies 
the  fame. 

There  is  an  ampbitbeatre  near  this  place,  which  they  call 
Maumhurg,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  name  means 
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ihi  road  camp,  and  that  it  happens  ^o'  lie  in  the  road  from 
Dorchcfter  to  Weymouth.  Had  we  not  been  (hewn  the  plans 
of  this  place  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  we  might  have  doubtedi  from 
namcj  the  exifteqce  of  an  original  amphitheatre:  But  the 
form  proves  it  to  have  been  one. 

MORIDUNO,  •  HemburyForU 

The  comment  on  Richard's  Itinerary  is  a  very  acceptable 
part  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  is  juft,  but  in  this  Iter  "  The  fite 
of  Moridunum  is  faid  to  be  doubtful ;  fome  tliinking  it  to  be 
at  Eggardon,  the  hill  of  the  Morini,  with  which  the  diftance 
oi  g  miles  would  not  difagree;  whilft  others,  with  more  rea- 
fon,  prefer  Seaton,  the  great  port  of  the  weft  j  becaufe  the 
Fofs  leads  from  Ilchefler  dire6tly  to  it.  Intermediate  ftations 
have  evidently  been  loft  between  this  place  and  Exeter,  as 
has  alfo  been  the  cafe  between  that  place  and  the  Dart,  the 
Tamer,  the  Fawey,  and  the  Fal."* 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  I  gave  an  anfwer  to  this  fomc 
jiears  fince.  With  many  antiquaries  it  is  an  opinion  of  long 
ftanding  that  Moridunum  is  Seaton  3  but  it  is  a  very  erroneous 
one.  A  comment  to  this  purpofe  in  Richard  cannot  be  too 
foon  pointed  out.  The  public  too  who  have  been  fo  many 
y.ears  contemplating  on  this  line,  not  laid  down  by  Anioninus 
nor  Richard,  will  gladly  be  led  out  of  error. 

I  muft  obferve  then  that  the  diftance  of  Moridunum  from 
Ifca  Danmoniorum  is  15  miles,  both  in  Richard  and  Antonine, 
and  this  diftance  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by  anti- 
quaries. Both  authors  agreeing  in  this  the  rule  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  to  conclude  that  tbey  are  both  right,  as  to  diftance.  I 
Ihall  therefore  enquire  where  a  ftation  lay  which  will  anfwer 
to  15  miles  eaft  of  Exeter.  Hcmbury  Fort  then,  on  Black 
Down,  near  Honiton,  is  exafily  15  miles  from  this  city  j  and 
ihe  old  road  betv/een  Ifca  Danmoniorum  and  Moridunum 
▼iewed  from  the  fort,  ran  by  the  way  of  Broad-Clift  Heath, 
in  a  ftraight  line  between  them.  This  camp  is  fttuatcd  on  a 
point  of  hill  land  which  overlooks  the  great  eaftern  roads 
•  Se*"  Comment  on  Richard's  Description  of  Britain,  1809,  pa:;e  159, 


from  Saliftjury,  Ilchefter,  Shaftefbury,  &c.  to  Exeter.  An 
ancient  road  from  Ilminfter  by  Up-Ottery  ran  to  this  very 
point,*  and  from  thence  to  Exeter.  The  promontory  on 
which  it  is  fituated  is  calculated  to  fecure  the  country  :  Its 
works  were  truly  Roman,  and  flrong  from  nature  and  art. 
Its  area  contained  two  parts,  one  fuppofed  for  horfe  and  the 
other  for  foot.  Coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found 
here,  But  left  my  reader  fhould  fuppofe  that  this  ftation  may 
be  found  in  another  fituation,  I  muft  inform  him,  that  there 
is  none  befides  to  the  eaft  of  Exeter,  which  will  anfwer  to 
the  diftance.  The  word  Mor  from  the  Welfti  has  been  ren- 
deredyl'a,  and  hence  Seaton  has  been  ftated  to  be  the  place, 
though  nearly  22  miles  from  Exeter,  and  without  fufficient 
remains  to  claim  the  name  of  a  ftation.  But  according  to 
Gale,  Mur  is  the  general  reading.  Let  it  be,  however,  Mor 
or  Mur,  Moridunum  is  not  derived  from  this  language ;  nor 
is  Seaton  a  tranllation  of  this  name.  The  letter  M  is  often 
changed  to  F;  Maridunum  in  Wales,  now  Caer-Martben,  or 
Caer-Mardan,  has  been  changed  by  the  Welfti  to  Caer-Vyrd' 
bin;  and  For,  Far,  Bar,  Bor,  Bur,  have  frequently  in  old 
names  been  rendered  border,  from  the  roots  Er,  Or,  and  Ur, 
border.  The  Saxons  tranflated  Mor  by  Hem,  which  is  alfo 
border.  Dunum  they  rendered  Bury :  And  hence  Hembury 
was  the  Saxon  tranflation  of  Moridunum.  I  fhall  juft  mention 
that  Seaton  will  fuit  no  diftance  in  the  Iter  j  on  the  contrary, 
hembury  Fort,  over  the  hills  by  Up-Ottery,  and  thence  by 
JEggardon-Hill  to  Dorchefter,  will  be  found  at  the  diftance 
dated  from  Dorchefter,  as  well  as  at  its  exaft  diftance  from 
Exeter.  So  far  then  have  I  proved  that  Hembury  Fort  is 
Moridunum,  and  fo  far  are  we  beholden  for  truth  to  our 
comparifon  of  old  names,  with  Saxon  tranflations.  But  in- 
dependently of  thefe  particulars,  we  have  ftill  a  more  impor~ 
iant  proof  of  this  place  being  Moridunum.  Maridunum  in 
Wales  is  now  called  Caer-Martben,  or  Caer-Marden :  And 
a  manor  of  land  under  Hembury  Fort,  and  the  land  on  which 

•  Hist,  of  Devon,  vol.  2d. 
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the  fort  ftands,  are  at  this  prefent  time  named  in  old  wri- 
tings Cox  Pitt  Manor  and  MoRDEN."f 

Near  Moridunum,  in  Kentifbearc,  upon  Black-Down, 
there  are  feveral  hundred  of  rourid  pits  like  bowls.  In  foine, 
charred  coal  and  pottery  have  been  found ,  and  thefe  feem  to 
Ihew  that  the  moft  ancient  habitations  of  the  Britons,  when 
the  low  lands  were  marfties  and  uninhabitable,  were  on  high 
grounds.  They  are  called  Iron  Pits,  perhaps  from  Ire,  bor- 
der, and  On,  land ;  and  they  lie  near  the  border,  yet  on  the 
hill  land.  In  like  manner  the  Pen  Pits,  in  Somerfet,  are 
derived  from  Pen,  the  name  of  the  head  on  which  they  lie. 

Were  we  without  evidences  that  like  excavations  of  the 
earth  were  formed  for  huts,  or  could  we  reafonably  fuppofe 
that  thofe  referred  to  were  employed  for  other  purpofes,  we 
might  not  be  allowed  to  aflert  that  they  had  been  habitations  j 
but  we  have  no  probable  ground  of  conje«5lure,  that  they 
could  have  been  ufed  for  other  purpofes,  and  we  know  that 
fuch  excavations  are  made  even  at  this  day  in  uncivilized 
countries,  for  dwellings. 

Thefe  pits  were  fo  contrived  in  their  ground  plot,  as  to 
form  the  greateft  number  of  round  huts  which  the  area  would 
contain.  I  have  faid  that  they  are  feveral  hundred  huts :  I 
might  have  faid  thoufands.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  earth 
which  came  from  the  infides  feems  to  be  removed  to  fome 
diftant  place,  for  their  brims  are  level  with  the  adjacent 
ground. 

.In  the  account  of  York,  Mr.  Reynolds,  fpeaking  of  the 
name,  enquires  whether  that  town  were  a  Britifh  or  a  Roman 
one  ?  We  left  this  queftion  for  dccifion,  and  here  take  it  up. 
If  we  with  to  know  what  the  word  Town  originally  meant : 
it  may  be  iliortly  anfwered  that  it  implied  land,  and  fome- 
times  enclofed  land:  and  that  this  land  was  often  a  camp:, 
land  to  which  the  warriors  of  the  Britilh  tribes  reforted 
and  lived  in  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  to  which,  in  after 
times,  the  Romans  often  fucceeded  our  Britifh  anccftors.  To 
the  queftion  of  building  houfes,  Caefar  ftates,  that  our  coun- 

f  What  line  the  road  took  from  Duriiovaria  to  Moriduuum  remain^ 
to  be  discovered. 
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l^fy  was  filled  with  houfes,  built  after  the  manner  of  the 
Gauls ;  that  they  were  originally  built  fingly,  and  not  con- 
nected in  ftreets.  But  even  of  this  fome  doubts  have  arifen ; 
but  the  above  fafts,  as  to  the  mojl  ancient  houfes,  anfwer  this 
queftion  more  particularly  even  than  Caefar. 

That  the  inhabitants  had  their  towns  or  camps  to  fly  to  in 
cafes  of  danger,  there  is  no  doubt :  For  their  camps  were 
generally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  pits  or 
their  huts.  The  habitations  then  of  the  early  Britons  were 
of  two  kinds ;  and  the  towns  or  cities  taken  by  Vefpalian 
were  their  camps. 

The  origin  of  forming  ftreets  of  houfes,  or  what  we  no"jj 
call  towns,  has  been  foolifhiy  contended  for  as  of  Britifli  ori- 
gin, from  the  fettleraents  having  Britifh  names,  which  au- 
thors have  univerfally  mifunderftood.  But  as  lands  or  dif- 
trids  were  named  from  their  principal  features  only,  and  not 
from  the  houfes,  nothing  certain,  as  to  forming  ftreets  or  af- 
femblages  of  ffoufes,  can  be  inferred  from  thefe  names.  The 
origin  of  fuch  buildings  is  generally,  and  with  reafon,  from 
hiftory,  referred  to  tiie  time  of  the  Romans. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  left  our  travellers  at 
Seaton,  fearching  for  Moridunum,  but  that  is  12  miles  from 
it.  From  Seaton  there  is  a  direft  road  to  Exeter  of  about  22 
miles ;  and  from  Dorchefter  to  Exeter,  Seaton  is  certainly  in 
a  ftraight  lin^ :  They  do  not,  however,  follow  this  road ;  but 
pafling  from  Seaton  north-weft,  arrive  at  Honiton,  and  here 
they  fall  into  the  fofs  road.  The  phrafe  of  going  north  about 
may  be  appliexl  to  this  track  way. 

ISCA  DANMONIORUM,  M.P.  Exeter  15. 

I  have  already  mentioned  this  place — Mr.  Horiley  has  rea- 
foned  more  incorreftly  about  this  ftation  than  he  did  about 
Ad  Anfam.  Even  Uxella  has  been  accounted  Exeter,  but 
Uxella  means,  unfortunately  for  thefe  etymologifts,  a  town 
OS  a/wfl//  ftrcam,  unlefs  Ux  be  accounted  the  fea. 
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DURIO  AMNE,  Dijiance  and  Name  unhiown. 

We  are  now  accompanying  our  friends,  not  certain  of  the 
inoft  ancient  ways,  to  the  Dart.  Jbere  is  only  one  old  camp  on 
the  nvbole  river,  which  is  in  the  parifli  of  Hole,  and  is  agaia 
called  Hembury  Fort .  To  this  place  an  old  road  may  have  led 
over  the  north  part  of  Haldon  by  Penhill ;  thence  a  way  leads 
thro'  Trufbam  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  parilli  of  Hen- 
nock.  This  road  beyond  Haldon  is  more  like  a  Roman  one 
than  I  know  elfewhere  in  thefe  parts.  It  may  have  led  by 
Hennock  and  Ilfington,  avoiding  that  part  of  Bovey  Heath- 
field,  which  formerly  the  tides  covered ;  thence  it  might  go 
through  Bickington  to  Afliburton,  and  acrofs  the  Dart  to 
Hembury  Fort.  From  this  to  Brent  there  is  an  old  road. 
This  then  might  be  the  way  before  Teign-Bridge  was  built 
oear  Newton ;  and  perhaps  foon  after  this,  the  road  to  the 
Dart  by  Afliburton  may  have  gone  thro'  Bovey  Heathfield  as 
at  prefent,  A  way  certainly  went  from  Exeter  to  Totnefs, 
thro'  Newton,  diredly  after  this  ancient  bridge  was  built, 
and  by  a  ferry  perhaps  before.  Totnefs  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  an  ancient  town  j  and  many  camps  lie  near  its  road, 
which  is  accounted  Roman,  and  which  has  been  traced  thro* 
Ken  over  Haldon,  pointing  towards  Newton,  Totnefs,  and 
Brent.  This  is  indeed  confidered  to  have  been  the  principal 
road,  and  Totnefs  to  have  been  Durio  Amnej  but  in  this  I 
only  give  the  opinion  of  others.  When  I  can  prove  nothing, 
I  offer  no  opinion  of  my  own.  Durio  Amne  is  a  name  not 
unlike  Gallia  Celtica. 


TAMARA,  Is  /aid  to  he  at  Tamer  ton  FoUot, 

Is  on  an  hill  of  theTamar,  tho'  it  may  not  be  atTamerton. 
Tamerton  means  only  the  Tamer  land  :  But  like  founds  have 
been  often  judged  fufficient  to  form  ftations,  tho'  the  import 
of  a  little  adjun^  often  deftroys  the  fuperficial  appearance. 
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VOLUBA,  On  the  Fall 

On  a  hill  or  head  of  the  Fall,  from  Vol  or  Fal,  a  ftream, 
and  Ul,  an  height,  as  in  Rhutulla.  It  hath  been  fuppofed  to 
be  at  Tregmyt  but  I  do  not  find  fuch  a  correfpondence  in  the 
imports  of  thefe  names  as  to  decide  this  point. 


CENIA,  A  Settlement  on  the  Lake. 

On  the  Lake,  from  Can,  or  Cen,  a  lake,  and  la,  territory. 
This  town  muft  have  been  on  that  part  of  the  lake  which 
lies  between  Truro  and  Pende?mis,  or  at  one  of  thefe  places. 
I  am  now  to  clofe  this  Iter,  forry  for  not  having  more  data 
to  fix  thefe  flations.  In  my  former  work  I  have  given  a  fur- 
ther account  of  thefe  Cornifh  itinerary  towns,  and  have 
Ihewn  the  great  miftakes  of  authors  concerning  them,  and 
their  derivations. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XVII. 


A^  Anderida  Ehoracutn  i^quefic :— 


Richard,  ller. 

17. 

Antoninef  Iter,  5. 

Sites  e/  Stations. 
From  EJlurne  to  York, 

(SyUa)  Anderida 
Novioniago 

Londinio   

Ad  Fines 
Durolitponte 
Durnomago    ... 

...   15 

...  30 
...  3"> 

Duralipontcm 

Duiobrivas    35 

Caufennim    ..  20,30 
Lindum 36,  26 

Unknown 
Imaginary  Statioa 
London 
Unknown 
Huntingdon 
Chefterton  on  theNcn 
Perhaps  AiKaftcf 
Lincoln 

...30 

In  Medio 

...   15 

In  the  Middle 

...   15 

To  the  Port  or  Bay 

To  Spuin  Head 

To  York  46 

Undc  tranfis  ia 

imam 

Ad  Peiuariam  . . 

Deindc  tburaco, 

fupra 

Max- 

...     6 

This  Iter  may  have  run  from  Andredceafter  to  London, 
the  road  unknown,  proceeded  to  Ad  Fines,  faid  to  be  un- 
known, to  Huntingdon,  Chefterton,  and  to  Lincoln :  Fronj 
thence  to  a  ftation  15  miles  from  Lincoln  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber }  and  at  another  15  miles  to  the  mouth,  it 
crofled  to  Spurn  Head,  and  went  to  York  as  in  a  former  Iter, 


ANDERIDA, 


Near  EJbourne. 


Andtrtda  means  the  water  road,  promontory,  or  camp : 
And  is  now  near  a  mile  and  half  fouth  eaft  of  Bourne.  Pto- 
lemy called  this  city,  it  is  faid,  Ander'idon.  I'he  Syha,  or 
the  wood  of  Anderida,  came  very  near  tliis  place.  Dr. 
Tabor  fuppofes  that  tliis  part  was  peopled  by  the  Andes  of 
Armoricaj  and  ftates,  that  when  "  the  Notitia  Imperii,  now 
extant,  was  in  ufe,  the  Chjfts  Andcrctianorum  is  regiftered  ; 
and  the  rcfidence  of  their  Admiral  fixed  at  Paris.    From 
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whence  'tis  to  be  inferred,  he  fays,  that  tho'  the  capital  of 
the  Andes  might  have  been  Angers,  near  the  Loyre,  yet  this 
country  had  on  the  north  the  Britifli  Channel,  and  on  the 
eaft  the  Seine.  Therefore,  according  to  the  ufage  before. 
Caefar's  time,  the  name  of  Anderida  is  already  accounted  for." 

From  this  account  we  fee  the  great  inconfiftencies  which 
authors  have  encountered,  in  fuppofing  that  places  derived 
their  names  from  the  names  of  men.  "We  know,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Andes  were  fea  borderers ;  and  that  the  name 
equally  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  water,  from 
whence  they  derived  this  name.  The  CJaJJis  Anderetianorum, 
was  certainly  the  navy  of  the  water  road  landers;  and  their 
Admiral  did,  I  fuppofe,  at  this  time  rcfide  at  Paris. — The 
Andcruia  Sylva,  as  well  as  the  coaft,  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  Pen- 
nant and  others  to  have  taken  its  name  from  this  people 
(the  Andes). 

Thus  reader  are  we  every  where  prefented  with  falfe  or  in- 
confiftent  views  of  the  origin  and  defcent  of  nations ;  and 
with  like  derivations  of  their  national,  provincial,  and  other 
names. 

SYLVA  ANDERIDA,  M.  P.  Uninown. 

Whether  this  llation  and  the  following  may  be  confidered  J 
the  fame  in  point  of  ancient  exiftence,  I  know  not. 

NOVIOMAGO,  M.P. 

An  imaginary  Station,  mijiaken  by  Richard  from 
a  falfe  Reading  in  Antonine. 

This  (Ration  has  greatly  embarrafled  writers :  being  at  an 
uncertain  diftance  from  London,  and  dated  in  Antonine's  fe- 
cond  Iter,  both  at  18  and  6  miles  from  Vagmaco,  or  South- 
fleet,  it  hath  been  carried  to  Neivberry  (or  Crayford),  and 
to  Holwood  Hill  in  Kent,  to  Woodcot  in  Surrey,  and  to 
other  places  in  this  laft  county.  Newberry,  from  what  I  have 
already  flated,  mufl  have  been  iVi?T;w«tf^M5 3  tho' the  greater 
m^meral  carried  it  to  other  places,  and  at  length  fettled  it. 
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in  the  fertile  itnaginatioas  of  aatiquaries  and  hlilorians,  at 
HohvcodH'tU  in  Keflon. 

Ptolemy's  latitudes  of  London  and  Winchefter,  compared 
with  that  of  his  No'watagos,  arc  directly  againft  Hehuood  Hill, 
end  every  place  in  its  iieigbheurheod ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
fuppofed  this  hill  to  be  the  No-viomagus  of  Autonine,  fays, 
*'  Camden,  Gale,  and  Horfeley,  look  for  this  town  at  Wood- 
cote,  influenced  poflibly  by  the  fuppofition,  that  the  liovio' 
rtagus  of  Antonine,  was  the  fame  place  with  the  Noiomagos 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Regni :  But 
there  are  fufficient  grounds  to  believe,  that  they  were  two 
diftiud  places.  The  Nbiomages  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  59  miles  from  London,  for  he  blames  Marinus  Jjirius  for 
making  it  by  climate  north  of  London,  but  by  itinerary  ac- 
count fouth  of  that  city  as  much  as  5Q  miles.  He  does  not 
find  fault  with  the  number  of  miles,  bijt  with  the  incon- 
fiftency  of  that  geographer,  in  making  the  place  north  of 
another  by  one  method,  whilft  by  another  he  fliews,  that  it 
lieth  to  the  fouth  of  it.  This  diftance  by  the  moft  diredl 
road  exa£tly  reaches  to  Chichefter,  the  fuppofed  Regnum  of 
the  Itinerary,  which  is  therefore  more  likely  the  town  in- 
tended by  Noiomagos." 

Burton  fays,  "  that  a  very  rational  gentleman,  ^Ir.  W. 
Somner,  in  his  defcription  of  Canterbury,  is  not  pleafed  with 
either  of  thefe  (Woodcote  or  Croydon),  and  he  lays  he 
"  cannot  conceive  ho\y  Novjomagus  lliould  be  a  ftage  for  this 
rode  (a  Londinio  Ri^tupias)  and  lie  wide  of  London  as  Wood- 
cote doth  fo  many  miles,  and  confequefltly  fet  the  traveller 
gt  as  great  a  difiance  from  the  place  whither  he  is  bound, 
Bichborough,  as  when  he  firft  fet  out  for  London.  Confi- 
deriug  this,  and  the  diftance  between  this  and  Rochefter  by 
the  Itinerary,  I  ftiould  rather  place  it  about  Crayford,  much 
about  10  miles  from  London,  upon  or  along  fome  hill  or  down, 
fince  it  is  otherwife  called  Noviodunum" — Burton  agrees  not 
with  Somner  in  this,  and  carries  the  ftation  to  IVoodcoie. 

The  Noiomagos*  of  Ptolemy  fs  not  then  in  the  opinioij  of 
fome,  the  Noviomagus  of  Antonine  j    and  as  we  have  found 

•  IVoviomofriu,  orSpeyr,  was  also  written  by  PtolcoBy,  Noiomngos. 
See  Baudraudi  Lexicon.  Gtxtgrapb. 
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the  firft  to  be  Regnum,  let  us  examine  Into  the  place  of  this 
fecond  ftation.  The  advocates  for  Holwood  Hill  cannot  prove 
their  cafe  from  Ptolemy;  and  it  may  be  rationally  expected, 
that  they  point  out  their  roads,  and  fhew  their  diftances  from 
other  places,  to  juftify  their  names  of  this  ftation. 

In  the  Monk  of  Ravenna  there  is  a  place  called  Novlmngo 
Regent'tum,  Navimago  Regetiiium,  and  Ravimago  Regentium  j 
from  which  we  find,  that  fome  caufe  exifted  for  the  addition 
of  Regeni'mm ;  and  this  might  be  to  particularize  it,  as  not 
belonging  to  an  adjoining  nation  j  or  to  know  it  from  a  town 
of  like  name,  belonging  to  another  province.  In  fine  to  dif- 
^inguiih  it  from  Noviomagus,  now  Nenuberry. 

In  the  firft  and  fecond  Iters  of  Richard  and  Antonine  cor- 
refted,  the  route  was  evidently,  from  the  diftance,  thro*  Cray- 
ford  (Newberry)  ;  and  in  no  other  Iter  is  there  any  thing  to 
prove,  that  this  was  not  the  general  and  common  route  for 
Roman  troops,  except  a  varied  reading  of  the  numerals, 
which  is  correfted  in  Harrifon's  2d  edition  of  Holingflied's 
Chronicle. 

Antonine  in  fome  copies  perhaps  wrote  from  Vagniaca  to 
Londhiium  18  miles;  in  others  he  might  infert  the  interme- 
diate town  at  6  miles,  and  then  reckon  12  more  to  London  : 
And  tranfcribers  may  have  erred  from  not  attending  to  thefe 
particulars. — Antonine  makes  the  total  of  his  fecond  Iter  481 
miles.  From  not  attending  perhaps  to  fuch  circumftances, 
our  commentators  have  reckoned  50  miles  more  than  their 
author. — Fifteen  may  be  dedufted  from  thefe  50  between 
Vcig7iiaca  and  Londinium  only. 

I  have  confidered  Richard  in  this  Iter,  partly  as  the  author 
of  it.  His  chief  account  is  in  his  Defcription  of  Britain. 
Whether  he  had  any  authority  for  this  ftation,  and  for  Sylva 
Anderida,  the  reader  will  judge  :  And  he  muft  give  this  fub- 
je6t  all  his  attention  to  form  a  correft  judgment. 

It  appears  by  our  author's  defcription  of  Britain  and  this 
Iter,  that  at  15  miles  from  London,  we  are  to  feek  f or  Novio- 
magus,  THE  Metropolis  of  the  Regni.  Ptolemy  ftates 
that  the  capital  of  the  Pugni  was  Noiomagas,  and  that  Marinus 
Ijirius  placed  it  at  sg  miles  fouth  of  London ;  a«d  this  hath 
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been  found  from  his  defcription,  and  from  name,  to  be 
Rcgnum,  and  Regnum  to  be  Cbicbejier.  Noviomagus  then  at  15 
miles  only  from  London,  and  among  the  Cantii,  could  not 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  Regni;  and  Richard  muft  not  only 
have  miftaken,  as  well  as  other  tranfcribers  of  Jnion'vie, 
the  diftance  between  f^agniaca  and  Noviomagus;  but  alfo 
in  reckoning  Noviomagus  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  when 
their  capital  had  been  fo  particularly  defcribed  (on  account  of 
Marinus's  error)  as  to  prove,  that  it  was  Regnum.  But  it 
feems  that  antiquaries  are  refolved  not  to  relinquilh  Holwood 
Hill  as  Noviomagus  :  Let  us  then  enquire  into  their  preten- 
lions. 

It  hath  been  fuppofed  that  the  river  Tames  was  firft  era- 
banked  under  the  Romans,  and  that  the  raarflies  at  Deptford 
were  not  pa  (Table  before  their  time.  Nay,  authors  have  fup- 
poled  them  impafTable  at  the  time  of  compiling  the  Itinerary. 
But  the  nations  on  the  Tames  may  have  partly  drained  the 
country,  by  making  beds  for  their  rivers,  before  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Cajfar's  defcription  of  his  paflfage  of  the  Tames 
favours  this  fuppofitionj  and  I  might  call  to  its  aid  fome  an- 
cient names  to  confirm  my  opinion.  But  I  wifli  not  to  pro- 
ceed on  any  thing  like  hypothefis. 

In  Newberry  we  have  proefs  hitherto  never  confidered.— 
The  fea  ran  into  this  creek  of  the  Tames,  more  formerly  than 
at  prcfent.  Noviomagus,  which  ihould  be  written  Novimagus, 
was  therefore  rendered  by  the  Saxons,  Crec-an-ford;  wherein 
Ncvi  meant  the  little  fea,  the  creek,  or  the  road,  as  at  Reg' 
num ;  and  Magus  was  tranllated  by  the  Saxons,  as  ufual.  Ford. 
This  and  fome  other  lands  adjoining,  have  fince  been  named 
Eritb,  or  the  corner  or  creek  diftriiSt.  In  fome  of  the  grounds 
of  Newberry,  the  old  word  Magb  feeras  rather  remarkab/y  to 
be  ftill  retained.  This  word  is  pronounced  Moj,  Moi,  Ma, 
and  Miiy ;  and  from  etymology,  I  might  alfert  that  Majy  in 
May 'Place.  May-Green,  and  May-Street,  was  derived  like 
Mag  in  Novimagus,— But  I  know  not  thefe  lands,  nor 
whether  May-Place,  May-Green,  and  May-Street,  took  their 
names  from  their  level  furfaces,  from  a  camp,  or  from  the 
old  village : — Or  wbctber  tbey  were  given  by  fome  early  pojfcjhr 
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tf  thefe  ejlates.  Were  their  appellations  derived  a«  laft  men- 
tioned, it  would  ftill  be  more  remarkable,  that  they  fliould 
have  been  given  by  a  perfon  whofe  name  exa6tly  anfwered 
the  old  name  of  the  llation. — In  the  pedigrees  of  landholders, 
I  find,  however,  no  fuch  perfon  regiftered  as  May  in  this 
parifti ;  and  I  conclude,  that  this  denomination  may  be  a  part 
of  the  old  name,  to  which  I  have  fo  often  referred. 

But  we  have,  notwithftanding,  inftances  of  rare  and  re- 
markable occurrences  ftated  elfewhere ;  and  Magus,  in  Novi- 
magus,  or  Nimmegucn,  is  faid  to  come  from  Magus,  an  early 
King  of  the  Gauls :  And  we  know  not,  but  that  our  Magus, 
may  have  been  an  old  King  of  Crayford, — But  with  fub- 
mifiion  to  King  Cray,  May  certainly  did  imply  a  plain,  a 
camp,  and  a  village ;  and  various  are  the  authorities  which  I 
might  cite  to  prove  this  truth.  In  Vallancey's  Trads,*  Mr. 
Beauford  has  given  many  Irilh  names  of  places,  in  which  this 
word  is  introduced  ;  and  May  is  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Iflands,  which,  tho'  raifed  confiderably  above  the  fea,  is 
chiefly  level  and  plain  land.f  But  in  our  Novimagus,  Novi 
was  rendered  New,  and  Magus,  Berry,  which  laft  means 
alfo  a  camp  or  a  village.  The  various  adjuncts  of  Street  and 
Berry  found  in  this  diftrid  befides,  would  alone  be  fuflScient 
to  fix  a  ftation  in  any  other  fituation  j  but  here — where  the 
diftances  are  fo  exact  from  Southfleet  and  London — the  names 
of  the  ftations  fo  fuitable — the  roads  to  it  fo  plainly  traced — 
fome  vay&tvy Jeemingly  (onlyj  arifes  from  the  abfence  of  re- 
mains. 

I  may  allow  for  a  moment,  tho'  no  reafon  prefents  itfelf 
for  the  concefl[ion,  that  the  Ravenjlurn,  rifing  on  the  border 
of  Holwood  Hill,  conveyed  fuch  an  old  name  to  this  hill  as 
Novimagus. — But  in  this  cafe,  the  prefent  name  of  the  ftation 
would  have  been  a  tranflation  of  the  old  name.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  we  find  that  Hohuood  means  the  wood  hill  j 
and  Chejlon,  or  Kejlon,  camp  land.  Neither  of  thefe  names 
then  comes  from  the  fiream  which  ^ows  from  this  hill ;  and 

*  Vol.  3,  page  384,  &c. 

t  The  word  May,  frffm  being  a  IcTcl  or  plain,  is  also  a  term  foi? 
many  rivers. 
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!icither  anfwers  to  Novi,  in  No-vimagus;  much  lefs  does  this 
country,  which  is  lery  billy  and  very  rough,  correfpond  with 
Magb,  confidered  as  a  plain. 

It  may,  however,  be  expefted  by  the  advocates  for  Holwood 
Hill,  that  they  Ihould  be  admitted  to  try  their  ftation  by  dif- 
tances,  and  by  roads.  But  they  fail  in  diftcnce  from  Vag« 
niacaj  for  Holwood  is  Icarcely  15  miles  from  Southfleet,  in- 
fteadoflS.  They  fail  alfo  in  roads  j  for  notwithftanding 
that  they  fuppofe  their  pod  the  chief  town  of  the  Regni,  they 
are  unable  to  trace  from  Vagnlaca,  any  old  road  to  their  ima- 
ginary capital.  Novimagus  then  agrees  not  in  thefe  cafes  with 
Holwood  Hill  in  Kefton. 

As  to  remains  of  Holwood  Hill,  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  refidence  of  the  Roman  army  under  Plautius>  and 
in  which  he  waited  for  Claudius  before  he  pafled  the  Tames; 
and  this  refidence  is  fuppofed  to  be  too  great  for  a  ftation. 
Holwood  Hill  then,  under  all  circumftances,  brings  no  evi- 
dence in  its  favor :  And  thus  failing  in  proof,  its  advocates 
may  as  well  convey  their  Noviomagus  of  the  Rcgni  to  Maiden 
Caftle,  and  fix  it  among  the  Durotriges;  as  without  the  ne- 
ceflTary  attendants  of  roads,  diftances,  and  fynonymous  names, 
carry  it  to  Holwood  Hill  in  Kefton,  and  place  it  among  the 
Caniii. 

I  might  reafon  the  fame  againft  adopting  any  other  town 
in  this  neighbourhood,  or  within  18  miles  of  Vagniaca,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Regni;  and  I  might  advife  the  people  of 
Kefton,  of  Woodcote,  and  the  country  around,  to  look  fur- 
ther weft  for  this  metropolis. 

Of  the  different  readings  in  Antonine,  which  ftand  againft 
Vagniaca,  either  18  or  6  might  have  been  confidered  as  right  j 
and  Novimagus  muft  have  been  rendered,  fo  as  to  explain 
which  of  tiiefe  was  the  proper  numeral.  Accordingly  this 
place  was  tranflated  Newberry  ;  and  this  trantlation,  and  the 
numeral  VI  in  Antonine's  2d  Iter,  Ihew  precifely  the  fettle- 
ment,  and  its  diftance  from  Vagniaca.  Newberry  or  Crecan- 
ford  was  therefore  as  much  a  ftation  as  Spcen,  which  is 
fcarcely  a  doubted  one ;  tho'  Speen  is  not  io  cxa6t  in  dif- 
tances,  and  correfponds  with  its  Iter  only  in  name  and  in 
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roads.  As  to  remains  neither  at  frefent  boafts  of  any ;  but  the 
different  names  in  Crayford  convey  ftronger  proofs  of  their 
relation  to  the  features  of  this  ftation,  than  the  names  of  any 
other  ftation  impart  to  the  features  of  their  fettlement. 

Magblann  is  barracks,  that  is  camp  or  field  houfes ;  and 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  Magus  in  the  article  Tbetford,  I 
by  no  means  agree  with  Dr.  Plott's  account  of  it  in  Martin's 
Thetford ;  nor  with  our  Saxon  tranflators  of  old  names,  who 
have  rendered  this  word  fo  often  a  ford. 

The  word  Magb  and  Madb,  from  Gaelic  Didionaries, 
and  from  the  article  Ratae,  mean  the  fame,  and  may  be  pro- 
nounced Ma,  and  this  forms  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  fettle- 
ment of  Madus. — Dus  in  this  name  is  fort  or  camp,  as  in 
lAndus.  Madus  may  then  mean  the  camp  field  or  the  camp 
place,  or  village ;  and  Magus  will  confequently  imply  the 
fame.  In  the  article  Mado,  I  gave  the  derivation  of  the  river 
Medway,  and  its  old  name,  fuppofed  to  have  been  Madus ; 
But  I  forgot  to  explain  this  ftation,  and  here  fupply  that 
defea. 

To  conclude  this  article :  Richard  confidered  No'wmagos,  or 
Koviomagus,  not  as  Regnum ;  and  to  find  a  place  for  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Rigjii,  he  placed  it  in  this  Iter  at  Holzuood  Hill,  or 
fomewhere  near  Woodcote,  influenced  hereto  by  Antonine's 
number  18,  before  referred  to  in  his  fecond  journey.  But 
from  the  Monk  of  Ravenna  there  appear  to  have  been  at 
leafl  two  places  of  this  name,  one  of  which  we  have  proved 
to  be  Regnum  ;  and  all  our  difficulties  ceafed,  when  we  dif- 
covered  another  6  miles  from  Soutbjleet,  inftead  of  18  miles 
from  this  place.  To  the  many  conjeftures,  and  to  the  various 
arguments  for  Hohuood,  for  Woodcote,  for  Carjhaltcn,  for 
Beddington,  and  for  otber  places,  what  then  can  we  fay,  but 
that  fome  ignorant  tranfcriber  placed  this  18  againfl  Vag- 
niaca,  in  the  2d  Iter  of  Antonine,  inflead  of  63  and  that 
this  miflake  has  formed  flations  without  roads,  and  roads 
without  flations:  In  fine,  that  this  No.  18,  with  our  im. 
paffable  ways,  have  taught  us  tbe  'vulgar  adage,  that  the 
farthefl  way  about,  is  the  nearefl  way  home. 
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Tlie  remainder  of  this  Iter  has  been  already  noticed ;  and 
I  (hall  only  remark  further,  that  the  diftance  from  Petuaria 
to  York,  46  miles,  is  the  fame,  allowing  for  odd  mcafures, 
as  Iter  5,  from  Eboracum  to  Praeturio,  which  is  there  45. 
Hence  Prasturium  and  Petuaria,  notwithftanding  the  opinion 
of  antiquaries,  are  the  fame  ftation,  and  from  thefe  name* 
foinc  point  at  Spurn  Head  muft  be  this  place. 
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RICHARD,  ITER.  XVIII. 


Ab  Eboraco  per  Medium  Infula  Claufentum  ufquejic  ;— 


Richard,  Iter.  18. 


Lcgolio,  M.  P 21 

Ad  Fines 18 

16 

16 

Derventione    16 

Ad  Trivonam 12 

Etoceto    12 

MaHduefledo 16 

Bennonis   12 

Tripontio 11 

Ifannavaria    12 

Brinavis  12 

iEliaCaftra 16 

Dorucina    15 

Tamefi • ^ 

Vindomi 15 

Claufento 46 


Anlonine,  Iter.  2. 


Etocetum 
Manduefledutn    6,  16 

Venonim    12 

Iter  6  inv. 

Tripontium 9 

Itannavatia   12 


Sites  of  Stations. 
From  York  through  the 
middle  of  the  J /land  to 
Bittern. 


Caftle  Ford    01 

Said  to  be  Temple  1  „^ 

Brough  on  the  Don  /-^ 
Tapton   Hill,    nearl  ,^ 

Chefterfield r° 

Camp  nearPenkiidge  12 

Little  Chefter    12 

Berry  Farm  in  Bran-  \ ,  « 

fton r^ 

Wall 12 

Mancefter   16 

Copfton   12 

Cathorp    11 

Burrow  Hill    12 

Said    to    be    Blackl 
Ground  near  Chip-  V12 
ping  Norton    ....J 
Alcefter  nearBicefter  16 

Dorchefter 16 

On  the  Tames 6 

Silchcfter 15 

Bittern    38 


This  Iter,  like  the  4th,  goes  from  York  to  Caftleford, 
thence  to  the  right  joins  the  Riceneld  Street,  and  pafles 
Temple  Brough,  Chefterfield,  Penkridge,  Little  Chefter,  and 
Branfton,  to  Wall,  Hence  on  the  Watling-Street  it  paffed 
Mancefter,  Copfton,  Cathorp,  and  at  Burrow  Hill,  left  the 
known  road  for  Alcefter,*  on  the  Akeman.  Brinavis  is  placed 

*  In  a  copy  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  Richard,  by  me,  there  is  the  following^ 
MS.  note.  *'  The  road  runs  north  of  the  town  (Burton)  overBranstou 
Moor,  straight  to  Stretton,  Rugher,  Borough  Cop  Hill,  Kast  of 
Litchfield,  which  is  12  miles  fronc  the  last  station,  and  ikenild-street 
runs  by  it.  But  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  break  in  the  Iter,  which 
having  gone  along  the  Jkenild  street  to  the  point  near  Litchfield, 
tvbere  it  crosses  the  Watling-street,  turns  off  at  a  right  angle  down  the 
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at  Black  Ground.  From  Alcefter  a  road  ran  over  Ottrooor, 
and  nearly  to  Dorchefter }  thence  it  paiTed  to  Silchefter,  &c. 
as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beeke  in  the  Archaeologia. 

LEGOLIO,  M.P.  2i:  CaJlUf or d  zi. 

Already  explained. 

AD  FINES,  Said  to  be  at  "  Temjile  Broughr 


Sup/iofcd  to  be  "  Ta/iton  Hilly  near 
Chejlcrfiddr 

*'  Cam]}  near  Penkrldge.''^ 


DERVENTIONE,  «  Little  CheJlerP 

AD  TRIVONAM,  "  Berry  Farm  In  Branftonr 

We  are  obliged  to  antiquaries  for  giving  us  thefe  places  of 
ilations,  and  we  Ihould  have  been  more  obliged,  had  they 
given  us  their  features  or  defcriptions,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  been  enabled  to  judge,  whether  their  former  and  prefent 
names  agree.  A  dry  lift  is  of  little  fervice,  but  I  have  no 
other  to  oflfer  my  reader. 


ETOCETO,  TVaU. 

Already  explained. 

MANDUESSEDO,  ditto. 

BENNONIS,  ditto. 

east  to  Etocetum  (Wall),  and  then  returns  back  the  same  wn}',  and 
goes  along  it  to  Isannavaria  (Towcester)  (as  in  Antonine's  6th  Iter), 
and  there  again  breaking  off  turns  full  south  to  Clausentum."  I  pre- 
tend not  to  be  a  judge  of  this  track,  but  1  give  it  to  nov  reader  as  in 
this  MS.  note. 
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TRIPONTIO,  the  fame. 

ISANNAVARIA,  ditto. 

BRINAVIS,  Said  to  be  Black  Ground. 

From  Bri,  an  hill,  and  Nav  from  Av,  water. 

^LIA  C ASTRA,  M.  P.   i6.  Jkejler  i6. 

Alledus  is  fuppofed  to  have  (lain  Caraufius  at  this  place, 
and  the  name,  like  the  appellations  in  Plutarch  on  rivers, 
&c.  is  fiid  to  have  come  from  the  deftroyer.  But  this  deno- 
mination is  otherwife  rendered  by  AU,  old,  which  is  not  an 
improvement  on  the  import.  This  ruined  old  town  lies  in  a 
very  wet  and  low  fituation,  and  from  Av,  water,  changed  to 
Au  and  AJ,  we  may  more  rationally  derive  Alcejler. 

DORACINA,  M.P.   15.  Dorchejler  \^. 

Is  partly  furrounded  by  the  Tames,  and  has  great  remains. 
It  may  be  derived  from  Dur,  water,  and  In,  land,  which  lafl 
fyllable,  with  C prefixed,  implies  inclofed  land  or  camp. 

TAMEST,  M.  P.  6.  On  the  Tames  6. 

I  will  not  lefTen  the  fame  of  the  Tames  and  the  Ifis.  Ety- 
mologifts  have  written  with  fo  much  poetical  infpiration  on 
the  marriage  of  thefe  dreams,  and  of  the  conjun£tiou  of  their 
names,  that  they  have  left  me  only  to  ftate — that  rivers  often 
carry  the  appellations  of  their  asftuaries  from  their  mouths  to 
their  fources.  This  flream  may  derive  its  name  from  Tamb, 
the  fea,  and  Es  or  Is,  a  diminutive.  Its  water  from  over- 
flowing formerly  a  very  large  track  of  land  from  its  mouth  to 
Windfor,  tho'  now  confined  to  its  prefent  banks,  took  per- 
haps the  name  of  the  JHtleJea. — Many  other  harbors  and  their 
ftreams  have  taken  a  like  denomination  as  to  import. — In  the 
word  Island,  /;  means  the  fea;  and  Island,  the  Jea  land,-" 
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Tlie  firfl  fyllable  in  Ifis  means  alib  thefea;  but  h  In  the  end- 
ing is  a  diminutive,  and  mearis  Yittle,  as  in  the  Tames  or 
Tamls.  The  Ijis  is  therefore  a  fynonyme  of  Tamcfa  or  Tames, 
aiidmcansaKo  ihe  Hale fea. 

Thefe  explanations  illuftrate  each  other,  and  fliew  that  the 
Tames  and  IJis  may  be  fynoUymous,  and  diftin6t  names  for 
the  fame  ftream,  and  cannot  be  joined  together  in  one  word, 
fuppofing  that  Tami  means  thefea :  But  if  Tdmb  be  fuppofed 
to  mean  ftream,  with  Is  or  Es  poftfiked^  it  may  itnply  the 
tea  ftream:  With  Isis  poftfixed,  the  little feajlreafn.'* 

VINDOMI,  M  P.   15.  SUckeflcri^.- 

Vindomi  is  marked  Caleva,  in  the  tranflation  of  RicKard ; 
but  I  have  fliewn  this  to, be  erroneous,  Un<ier  the  head  Vin- 
donum. 


CLAUSENTO,  M.  P.  46.  Bhterrt  38.  ^ 


Mentioned  already. 


•  Iss  or  Ess  means  a  ship,  and  the  ending  in  Tames  has  bt^en  said 
to  coiue  from  thi^  word.  Tamh,  or  Tarn,  implying  the  water  as  well  as 
the  sea.  and  Es  being  a  plural  ending,  this  name  may  be  supposed  to 
mean  the  waters:  But  this  rendering  c-innot  be  accounted  proper,  for 
where  running  water  is  in  one  body  we  consider  it  in  the  singular  only, 
as  a  stream,  or  as  water  ;  if  running  in  more  than  one  body,  tlie  plural 
number  is  adopted :  I'hus,  for  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  rivers,  we 
may  employ  a  plural  termination  :  Hut  after  streams  have  united  they 
are  one  rivet,  and  cannot  with  any  propriety  l>e  called  waters  or 
streums.  In  the  Hebrew,  according  to  Bishop  Stock,  most  large  ri- 
vers are  called  seas ;  in  our  island  most  of  our  great  streams,  which 
communicate  with  the  sea,  are  called  little  seas.  Tbe  word  Navis 
means  a  ship.  But  A^at;  in  this  word  means  the  sea;  and  Is  or  Iss, 
9  ship,  means  also  a  house.     NavU  then  literally  means  the  sea  house. 
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I  have  now  tenvimat^d  my  enquiries.  The  figniflcatiou* 
of  our  old  names  of  rivers,  liills,  vallies,  and  plains,  with 
thofe  of  our  townsj  of  our  harbours,  of  our  provinces,  and 
even  thofe  of  our  kingdom,*  wer?  unknown. 

The.  derivations  pf  the  names  pf  ftations  were  totally  loft  j 
the  fites  of  fo^ae  \yere  uncertain  3  and  the  places  of  others 
forgott^i?. 

I  hav^  ibowQ  tlie  prlncijples  from  y^hich  namjcs  were  ori- 
ginally fornxed,  and  thro'  thefe  have  fixed  many  uncertain 
Roman  towns,)  difcovcred  fome  unknown  ones ;  and  noted  ^ 
few  imaginary  Roman  fettlements. 

Overlooking  fuch  inventions  and  ftories,  as  chance,  zsjancy, 
and  as  uvjkilfulncfs,  ordinarily  fugg^ft  : — And  contemplating 
only,  the  many  remarkable  errors  in  ancient  drfcript'ion  3  the  i7ifre-' 
dible  fiB'tons  and  mijlakes  in  old  appellations  j  arul  the  extraordi- 
nary Jiories  and  fables  relating  to  pajl  bijlory,  1  ihall  have  little 
rcafon  to  doubt  the  utility  of  my  labour. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  I  conceive,  that  we  have  for  centuries 
b?en  treading  on  darknefs  an,d  con/^ujion  in  folving  old  deno- 
minations 3  but  I  hope  that  the  light  flowipg  from  a  rational 
conformity  of  words  to  fubjefts  will  (hew,  that  "  there  is  no^ 
Oling  Jo  ffcretly  hid4en,  bu^t  time  and  truth  will  reveal,  it" 

*  The  word  Britannia  has  V)jeen  rendered  by  a  learned  modern  au- 
thor "  The  Land  of  the  Fish  God  Nook  who  entetedinto  the  Cinenttttt-.T 
Iceland  he  tiausUted  *'  The  Lnr.d  oftht  Moon." 
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Bales  Prasf.  to  Lclandc's  Nezu  Yem^s  Gift. 

^4s  yc  fihil  is  nolabfe  anfyqur/te,  svch  as  ate  the  ITysloryes  of 
GiLDAs  and  Nenmls  avionge  the  Brytaincs,   Stepuamdes  anrf 
AssERiis  among  the  Englishe Saxons,  lete  them  anon  be  imprentedt 
and  so  brynge  them  into  a  numbre  of  Coppyes  both  to  their  and : 
ynur  otatte  perpetual  fame. 
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CAPUT  I. 


..F, 


INIS  erat  orbis  ora  Gallici  littoris,  nifi  Britlanift 
infula,  non  qualibet  amplitudine,  nomen  pene  orbis  alterius 
mereretur;  oAigentis  enim  et  amplius  millibus  pafTuuai 
longa  porrigitur,  ita  ut  earn  in  Caledonicum  ufque  promun- 
toriam  raetiamur. 

II.  Veteres  Britanniara,  ab  albis  rupibus,  primum  Albio- 
nern,  poftea,  vocabulo  gentis  fua&,  Brittaniam  cognomina- 
verunt,  cum  Brittanicae  vocarentur  omnes  de  quibus  mox. 
paalo  dicemus. 

III.  Inter  feptemtrlones  et  occidentera  locata  eft,  Ger- 
maniae,  Gallia?,  Hifpauiae,  niaxumis  Europae  partibus  magno 
intervallo  adverfa,  cx;eano  Athlantico  clauditur, 

IV.  Habet  ipfa  Brittania  a  rheridie  Galliara  Bdgtcam, 
rnjus  proximmn  littus  tranfmeaiuibus  civitas  aperit,  qua; 
'Rlmtupis  portus  dicitur  :  hie  abeft  i  Greflbriaco  Morinorum, 
Brittanicae  gentis  portu,  trajeftu  millium  L.  five,  ut'^uidaro 
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Icripfcre,  fladiorum  CCCCL.  illinc  confpiciuntur  Brittones, 
quos 

"  —  peqitu^^  toto  4>vUos  orbe  — " 

canit  Virgillus  Maro  in  Eclbgis. 

V,  Agrjppa,  vetus  orWs  defcriptor,  latitudinera  ejus  CCC. 
m.  p.  credit.  Beda  vero  reftius  CC,  exceptis  duntaxat  pro- 
lixioribus  diverforum  promuntoriorum  traftibus,  quibus 
efBcitur  ut  circuitus  ejus  quadragies  odies  feptuaginta  quin- 
que  millia  paffuum  corapleat.  Marcianus,  author  Grcecus* 
xnecura  MDlDDLXXy.  milliaria  habet. 


CAPUT  II. 


I.  X1L.LBION,  quae  Erittauia  Magna  a  Chryfolthorao  au- 
tbore  Graeco  dicitur,  natura,  ut  refert  Caefar,  triquetra  et 
Siciliae  maxume  fimilis  eft;  cujus  unum  latus  eft  contra  Gal- 
liam  Celticam,  Imjus  lateris  alter  angulus,  qui  eft  ad  Can- 
tium,  ad  orientem  folem  ;  inferior,  qui  eft  ad  Ocrinum  pro-vJ 
muntprium  apud  Damnonos,  ad  meridiem,  et  Hifpaniam  Tar- 
raconenfem  fpeftat.  Hoc  latus  tenet  circiter  millia  paf- 
fuum  D.  ■ 

•  II.  Altetum  latus  vergit  ad  Hybemiam  et  occidentem 
folem;  hujus  eft  longitude  lateris,  ut  fert  veterum  opinio, 
DCC.  m.p. 

III.  Tertium  eft  contra  feptemtriones,  cul  parti  nulla  eft 
objc(3a  terra  praeter  infulas ;  fed  ejus  angulus  lateris  maxume 
ad  Germaniam  Magnam  fpeftat;  huic  a  Novanto  cherfonefti 
per  T^ixalorum  regionis  anguliua  Cantium  promuntorium 
ufqiie  millia  pafiuum  DCCC.  in  longitudinem  efle  exiftima- 
lur.  Ita  omnes  infulam  computabant  in  circuitu  vicies  ceii- 
tena  millia  paftuUm,  fed  errant,  nam  a  Cantio  Ocrinum 
ufque  m,  p.  eft  diftantia  CCGC.  inde  Novantum  M.  de- 
lude Cantium  MMCC.  totius  infulce  circuitus,  ut  fupra, 
M.M^ICCCCCC.  millia  paftuum  eft. 
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IV.  Formara  totius  Brittanise  Livius  et  Fabjus  Rufticus, 
^teram  doftiffimi  authoves,  oblongze  fcutulae  vel  bipenni  af- 
fimilavere;  et,  ut  annaliuin  conditor  Tacitus,  eft  ea  facie$ 
citra  Caledonian],  unde  et  in  univerfam  fama  eft  tranfgrelfa  ; 
fed  inimenfum  et  cnorme  fpatium  procurrentium  extremo. 
iam  littore  tcrraruin,  vclut  in  cuneura  tenuatiir.  Scd  Caefar, 
ijiclutillinius  di6lator,  cum  Mela  Romanorum  nobili  fcriptore^ 
pluribus  earn  triquetrae  dixere  fimilem  :  de  quo  fupra.  ^ 

V  Sf  Ptolema:o,  orbis  terrarum  defcriptori  egregio,  aliis- 
que,  craevis  illi  fcriptoribus  habenda  fides,  litteram  Z,  fed 
inverfam,  reprxfcntat  hcxc  infiila,  nee  laqicn  ex  orani  parte 
exade  quadrare  hoc  fimile  fuliicienter  pracbet  recentiori  aevo 
defcriptarum  mapparum  infpe6tio.  Triquctfa  tamen  figura 
foli  Angliae  quodammodo  videtur  conveniens. 


CAPUT  m. 


i.C. 


'JEIERVM  Brittaniam  qui  mortalcs  initio  colueriut; 
indigenae  an  adve6ti,  ut  inter  nationes  caeteras,  parum  com- 
pertum.  Solis  quippe  Judais,  et  per  ipfos  finitimis  quibus- 
dam  gentibus,  hoc  contigit  felicitatis,  ut  a  primo  inde  mundi 
exordio  gentis  fuac  originem  continua  ferie  ex  infallibilibus 
dcducere  pollint  monumeniis. 

II.  Habitus  corporura  varii,  atque  ex  eo  argumenta  :  nam- 
que  rutulsB  Caledoniam  habitantium  corpse,  magni  artus, 
Germanicam  originem  afl'everant ;  Silurum  colorati  vultus, 
et  tortj  plerumque  crines,  et  ppfitu  contra  Hifpaniam,  ut  au- 
thor eft  Tacitus,  Iberos  veteres  trajeciife,  eafque  et  in  Hy- 
bernia  fedes  occupalfe  fidem  faciunt.  Proxirai  Gallis  et 
fimiles  funt,  feu  durante  originis  vi,  feu  procurrentibus  in 
diverfa  terris,  pofitio  cocli  corporibus  habitum  dedit. 

III.  Heic,  fi  luberct  indulgere  fabulis,  notare  polfem  Vc- 
netos  ope  commetcii  navalis  incolas  rcligionefque  his  terris 
primura  intulifle;    imo  non  defuut  fcripiores  qui  Hcrculenj 
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hue  quoVjue  pervienlfle,  regnumque  conftituifle,  referunt :  his 
vero  tam  alte  reconditis  antiquitatibus,  fabuUs  hinc  inde  re- 
fertis,  immorari  Vix  operje  pretium  videtur. 

IV.  In  univerfura  tamen  eftimanti,  Gallos  vicinum  folani 
tJcJcupaffe  credibile  eft :  eorum  facra  deprehendas,  faperlii- 
tionum,  ait  Tacitus,  perfuafionem ;  fermo  haud  multum  di* 
verfus:  pro  ulteriori  figno  infervit  Druidum  traditio,  xivi^ 
*um  nomihibus  civitatuttt,  qufe  vero  tiitmes  Hsnominibus  ap- 
pellabantur,  qtiibus  genfes,  ortae  ex  Galliae  civitatibiis,  qua: 
CO  pervenerunt,  atque  agros  colsre  ceperunt. 

V.  Horainum  eft,  inquit  Caefar,  inhhita  multihido,  creberri- 
rtiaqite  aedificia,  fere  Gallicis  confimiliaj  pecora  fine  nunlerb. 

VI.  Omnium  tamen  humaniflimi,  qui  Brittaniam  auftri- 
nam  incolebant,  neque  multum  a  Gallis  differebant  confue- 
tudine;  ulteriores  plerique  frumenta  non  ferebant,  fed 
lade,  fru6tn,  et  carne  vivebant,  lanae  iis  ufus  ac  veftium  ig- 
notus  erat,  et  quanquam  continuis  frigoribus  utebantur  pel- 
libus,  tamen  cervinis  aut  ovinis  veftiti  erant,  et  lavabantur 
In  fluminibus. 

VII.  Omnes  vero  fe  Brittoncs  olim  vitro  infecerunt,  quod 
cosruleum  efBcit  colorem,  atque,  refert  Caefar,  hoc  horribi- 
liore  funt  in  pugna  adfpedu :  capilloque  funt,  ut  ait  Roman - 
Oram  dux,  promi(fo,  atque  omni  parte  corporis  rafa  praeter 
caput  et  Jabrum  fuperius. 

VIII.  Uxores  habebant  Brittones  deni  duodenique  inter  fe 
communes,  et  maxume  fratres  cum  fratribus,  parentes  cum 
libcrisj  fed,  fi  qui  erant  ex  bis  nati,  eorum  hdbebantur  li- 
beri,  a  quibus  primum  virgines  quaeque  duftae  erant.  Sua 
quemque  mater  uberibus  alit,  nee  ancillis  nee  hu^ricibus  de- 
ledantur. 

IX.  Utebantur  aut  nummo  aereo,  atit  annuHs  ferreis,  ad 
certum  pondus  examinatis,  pro  nummis,  lit  author  eft  Caefar 
DicVator. 

X.  Leporem  et  gallinam  et  anferem  guftare  Brittones  fas 
non  putabant,  hxc  tamen  alebant  animi  voluptatifque  caufa. 

Xf.  Erant  autem  margaritas,  freha  heburnea,  ct  arrnillae, 
et  ele^trina  atque  vitrca  vafa,  et  gagates  lapides,  et,  quod 
-ca'teris  cxcellit,  ftanmun,  ma^a  copia  mcrces. 
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XII.  Utebiihtilf  i\  havibus,  quanitb  fcarfhae  priratlm  ^'c 
ilatuttiina  ex  levi  Materia  fiebant,  reliquu'm  col'pus  riavium 
ambifus  vifiiinibuS  conteitus  cbriis  bubulorum  integebatuf. 
Quantocnnqufe  terrtpore  curAis  teliebant,  ut  Author  eft  Soli- 
aus,  tiavigantes,  efci-sabftinent, 

I>e  Re  uM'iutar)  Brittonuyn. 

Xin.  F»*rt  ipfa  Brittania  popnlos  regefqne  ^dpulorum,  ut 
Mela  lib.  III.  fcnplit :  fed  funt  inculti  omnes,  atque  ut  Ion- 
gius  a  continenti  ablunt,  ita  aliaruiil  opum  ignari,  inagis 
tantnm  pecbre  ac  finibus  dites ;  caufas  autem  ct  bella  contra- 
hunt,  ac  fe  frequenter  invicem  infeflaat,  maxume  imperi- 
tandi  cupidine  ftudioque  ea  prolatandi,  qua;  poffideht :  Ibli- 
tum  quidem,  Brittoties  ifceminarum  du6lu  bellafle,  neque 
fcxurti  in  imperiis  difcrevlfle, 

XIV.  Dimicabnnt  Brittones  non  folum  equitatus  pedita- 
tufque  tiKxJo,  Ted  etiam  bigis  let  curribus.  Gall  ice  armati : 
covinos,  eflfedas  vero,  more  vulgari,  vocabant,  quorum  fal- 
catis  axibus  utebantur. 

XV.  Ecjuituih  gen\is  tft,  ifs,  qiiuhi  ell  ufus,  atque  aliquod 
bellum  incidit,  Ut  Csfar  eft  author,  quod  ante  Romanorum 
adventum  ferequotannis  accidere  folebat,  uti  aut  ipfi  injurias 
inferrent,  aut  illatas  propulfarent :  omnes  in  bello  verfantur, 
atqui  eorum,  ut  quifque  eft  gencre  copiifque  ampliflimus,  ita 
plurimos  circum  fe  ambaftos  clientefque  habet :  banc  unam 
gratiam  potentiamque  novcrunt. 

XVI.  In  pedite  erat  Brittonum  robur,  proeliantur  autem 
telis  ct  ingentibus  gladiis  et  brevibus  cetris.  Erant  Brittonum 
gladii,  ut  ait  Tacitus,  fine  mucrone. 

XVII.  Genus  hoc  erat  ex  efledis  pugnaj,  ut  Ca*far  in  IV. 
narrat.  Primo  per  omnes  partes  perequitant,  et  tela  conji. 
ciunt;  ac  ipfo  terrore  equorum,  et  ftrepitu  rotarum,  ordines 
plerumque  perturbant :  et  quum  fe  inter  equitum  turmas  in. 
finuavcre,  ex  elTedis  defiliunt,  et  pedibus  difpari  proelio  con- 
tendunt.  Aurigae  interim  pauIuUim  e  proelio  excedunt,  atque 
ita  se  collocant,  ut,  fi  illi  a  raultitudine  hoftiura  premantur, 
expeditum  ad  fuos  receptum  habcartt :  ita  ttiobilitatem  equi- 
tum^  (labilitatem  peditum  in  prosliis  pfxilant  3  ac  tantum 


ufu  quotidiano,  et  exercltatione  effidunt,  ut  In  declivi  ac 
prscipiti  loco  incitatos  equos  fuftinere,  et  breyi  moderari,  ac 
fledere,  et  per  temonem  percurrere,  et  in  jugo  infiftere,  et 
inde  fe  in  currus  citiflime  recipere  confueverjnt. 

XVIII.  Equeftris  antem  prcelii  ratio,  et  cedentibus  et  in- 
fequentibus  par  atque  idem  periculum  inferebat.  Accedebat 
hue,  ut  nunquam  confjerti,  fed  rari,  magnifque  intervallis, 
proeliarentur,  ftationefque  difpofitas  baberent,  atque  alios  alii 
deinceps  exciperent  J  integrique  et  recentes  defatigatis  fuc- 
Cederent.     Utebantur  et  telis. 

XIX.  Fornaara  regiminis  Brittanici,  ante  advedos  in  banc 
infulara  Eomanos,  determinare  baud  facile:  hoc  certum, 
quod  nullum  ibi  ante  h^ec  tempora  Monarchici  imperii  vefti- 
gium,  fed  Democraticuni  fuiffe  potius  videtur,  nifi  forte 
Arirtocratiam  asmulari  videatur.  Druidum  in  rebus  maxumi 
moraenti  authoritas  non  exigua.  Commemorantur  quidem 
in  antiqiiillimis  eoruro  monumentis  principes  nonnjalli }  hi 
vero  brevioris  plerumque  imperii,  nee,  nifi  ingrijente  eximio 
quodam  periculo,  et  more  di6tatorum  Romanorura  ex  tem- 
pore creati  videntur.  Nee  defunt  inter  ipfos,  apud  aliiig 
fortes  gentes,  rariffima  exempla,  ele6ti  ab  illis  in  futuruni 
antifignanum  ipfius  hoftiura  duces,  ut  pro  illis  in  pofteruiii 
militaret,  quern  nuper  hoflem  habuerant. 

XX.  Proceritate  corporis  Gallos  seque  ac  Eomanos  vincunt 
Brittones,  ita  ut  vifos  fibi  Romae  juvenes  nonduraque  adultos 
Brittones,  Strabo  philofophus,  orbis  terr^e  defcriptor  antiquif- 
fimus,  affirmet,  qui  folitam  Gallorum  Romanorumque  fta- 
turani  non  leyi  momentp  excedebant. 

XXT.  Ditlores  auftralis  Brittajiiae  incols  aureo  digitorum 
iinillrae  medium  annulo  ornare  in  more  habucruat,  aurea 
vero  e  collo  fufpenfa  torques  a  viliores  conditionis  homiuibus 
difcernebat  optimatum  cminentiores.  Scptentrionales  vero 
(hi  veteres  erant  regni  indigena;)  veftinm  ufus  ficuti  ac  a 
longo  inde  tempore  avi  abavique,  tantum  non  ignari,  ventrcra 
ft  cerviccm  ferreo  cingunt,  ut  fert  Ilerodianus,  nobilisGra:- 
comm  fcriptor,  annulo;  ornamentum  id  efle  ac  divitiarum 
argumentum  exiftimantes,  accedente  in  ufum  potius  quain 
ornatum  fcuto  .^ngufto,  ct  lancea^  gladioque  e  nvidls  ct  pidi^ 
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corporibus  dependente.  Lorlcam  interim  galeamque,  fntura 
nempe  paludes  tranfeuntibus  impedimcnto,  rejiciunt  atqne 
contemnunt, 

XXII.  Inter  ctctera  autem  fuit  et  hoc  Brittanica:  confuetu- 
dinis,  ut  viatores  et  mercatores  etiam  invitos  confiftere  co- 
gerent,  et  quod  quifque  eorum  de  una  alterave  re  apud  «x- 
(eros  meraorabile  audierit,  aut  cognoverit,  quxrerent,  et 
nicrcator«*s  peregre  advenientes  in  oppiois  vulgus  circumfif- 
teret ;  quibus  ex  regionibus  veniant,  quafqne  ibi  res  cogno- 
verint,  pronunciare  cogentes.  His  rumoribus  atque  auditio- 
uibus  permoti,  de  fummis  facpe  rebus  confilia  ineunt,  quorum 
eos  e  veftigio  poeniicre  necefle  eft,  quum  inccrtis  rumoribus 
lerviant,  et  plerique  ad  voluntatem  eorum  fida  refiwndeant. 

XXIII.  Funera  eorum  funt  magnifica  et  fumptuofa,  om- 
niaque,  quae  vivis  cordi  fuifle  arbitrantur,  in  ignem  inferunt, 
etiam  arraa  et  animalia.  Scpulchrura  tumulus  ex  cefpitibus 
crigit. 


CAPUT  IV. 


..N 


ATIO  Brittonum  fuit  omnis,  ut  Gallorum,  admo- 
dum  dedita  religionibus  j  atque  ob  earn  caufam  qui  gravio- 
ribus  afTecti  raorbis,  quique  in  proeliis  periculifque  verfa- 
bantur,  aut  pro  vidirais  homines  immolabant,  aut  fe  immo- 
laturos  vovebant. 

II.  Ad  pcragcnda  crudelia  hxc  facra,  druidum  utebantur 
minillerio ;  nee  credebant  placari  pofle  Deos,  nifi  hominis 
caedes  buroano  fanguine  penfaretur.  Hinc  inftituta  publics 
iftiufmodi  facrificia,  oblataque,  ut  gratifiima  Diis  hoftia,  qui 
in  furto,  latrocinio^  aliave  graviori  culpa  deprehenfi,  his  vero 
deficientibus,  ad  innocentium  quoque  madationera  defcende- 
bant,  ut  quocunquc  demum  modo  Dii  placarentur. 

III.  Nifi  adfucrint  druidea,  res  facra  rite  celebrari  nou 
credebatur  :  hinc  publica  non  minus  quam  privata  facra  pro- 
c.'.randi  negotiuro   ilHs  unice  incumbebat.     Ecat  penes  hoc 
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rellgionis  cura,  asque  ac  myfleriorum  i^terrprctatioj  corporis 
quoquc  et  fanitatis  five  tueudae,  five  reftitu^dae  coram  babe- 
bant,  continue  niedicinse  peritiffimi. 

IV.  Inter  decs  ipfis  pnecipue  colebf^tui;  Mercuvins*  cujus 
plurima  proftabant  finiulachra.  poll  bunc  Ji^ftitJAW  (qui 
Brittonibus  Adrafi:e  dicebatur),  bine  ApoUinenj,  Marten; 
(qui  etiara  Vitucadrus  apppUabatur).  Jovem,  Min^rvam,^ 
Herculera,  Vi6toriam  (Andateiji  vocatam),  Dianam,  Cybe- 
leni  et  Plutonem  venerabantur,  eandem  fere  de  his  numini- 
bus  ac  quidera  aliae  gentes  opinionem  amplexi. 

V.  A  Dite  autem,  ut  et  Galli,  gentis  fuse  originem  dedu- 
cerc  allaborabantBrittones.  AntiquiUimam  banc  veuditantea 
druidum  traditionem,  earn  ob  gaufam  qua^libet  temporum 
fpatia,  non  dierum^  fed  no(5tium  numero  definiebant,  dieique 
men.fis  et  anni  natalis  initia  ita  nuiperare  confueverunt,  ut 
capto  a  node  initio  dies  fubfequeretur  j  quag,  confyetudo  om- 
nino  convenit  cum  antiquiflTima  ilia,  quce  Gen.  I,  babetur 
nodium  ac  dierum  computatione. 

VI.  Ad  druides  magnus  difciplinae  caufa  confluebat  ado- 
lefcentlum  numerus5  hi  quippe  in  magno  erant  apud  ipfos 
honore,  nam  fere  de  omnibus  controverfiis,  publicis  priva- 
tifque,  conftituebant,  et  fi  quod  adnoilTum  erat  facinus,  fi 
ca;des  fada,  fi  de  haereditatc,  de  finibus  controverfia  erat, 
iidem  decernebant :  prajmia  pcenafque  conftitucrunt,  fi  quis 
aut  privatus  aut  publicus  eorum  decreto  non  ftetit,  ficrificiis 
interdicebaut ;  haec  exclufionis  pcena  apud  eos  erat  gravilfima, 
Quibus  ita  interdidum,  it  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
habebantur :  iis  omnes  decedebant,  aditum  eorum  fermo- 
nemque  defngientes,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi  ac- 
ciperent:  nequc  iis  petentibus  jus  reddebatur,  neque  honos 
habebatur  ullus. 

VII.  His  autem  omnibus  druidibus  prxerat  unus,  qui 
fummam  inter  eos  poteftatem  habebat  et  authoritatem.  Hoc 
mortuo,  fucceflbr  dabatur,  qui  inter  reliquos  excellebat  dig- 
nitatej  at  fi  plures  client  dignitate  pares,  fuffragio  druidum 
res  committebaturj  nonnunquam  etiam  de  priricipatu  armis 
contendebant. 
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VIII.  Druiies  ^  \>ello  abeffe  folebant,  neq^ue  tributa  una 
■^iim   reliquis  pendebant,    militias  vacationem,    omuiumque 

rerum  habebant  immunitatem  ;  tantis  excitati  prxmiis,  et 
fua  fponte,  multi  in  difcipUnam  conveniebant,  ctapropin- 
quis  parentibufque  mittebantur. 

IX.  Magnum  ibi  numerum  verfuum  edifcere  folcbant, 
quod  unicum  apud  eos  memoriae  et  annalium  genus  :  itaque 
nonnuUi  ajnnos  vicenos  in  difcipUna  permanebant^  neque  fas 
?fle  exiftimarunt  earn  litteris  mandare,  quum  tamen  in  reli- 
quis fere  rebus,  publicis  privatifque  rationibus,  Grascis  lit- 
teris uterentur.  "  Id  michi  duabus  de  caufis,"  inquit  D. 
Julius,  "  inftituifle  videntur ;  quod  neque  in  vulgus  difci- 
plinam  efFerri  velint;  neque  eos,  qui  difcunt,  litteris  confi- 
fos,  minus  memorias  ftudere;  quod  fere  plerifque  accidit,  ut 
praifidio  litterarum,  diligeniiam  in  perdifcendo^  ac  memoriam 
remittant. 

X.  Inprimis  hoc  perfuadere  allaborabant,  noq  interire  ani- 
mas,  fed  ab  ali,is  poll  mortem  tranfire  ad  alios ;  atque  hoc 
max.ume  ad  virtutem  excitari  putabant,  npetu  mortis  negledto. 
Wulta  praeterea  de  fyderibus  atque  eorum  raotu,-  de  mundi  et 
terrarum  magnitudine,  de  rqrum  uatura,  de  Deorum  vi  ac 
poteftate  difputabant,  et  juveututi  tradebant  folUcite. 

XI.  Non  eft  omittenda  de  vifco  admiratio:  nihil  habe- 
bant druides  vifco  et  arbore  in  qua  gignatur  (fi  modo  fit 
robur)  facratius.  Jam  per  fe  robornm  eligebant  lucos,  nee 
iiUa  facra  fine  ea  frondc  conficiebant;  ut  inde  appellati  quo- 
que  interprctatione  Graeca  pofllnt  A^vi^ts  (Druides)  videri, 
I  iiimvero  quicquid  adnafcatur  illis,  e  coelo  miffum  putabant, 
ftgnumque  cfle  e\e6tx  ab  ipfo  Deo  arboris.  Eft  autera  id 
tarum  admodum  inventu,  ct  repertum  magna  religione  peti- 
tur,  et  ante  omnia  fexta  luna,  qux  priucipium  mcnfium  an- 
noruraque  bis  facit,  et  feci^U,  poft  triccfiraum  annum ;  quia 
jam  virium  abunde  habebat,  nee  tamen  fit  fui  diraidia.  Om- 
nia fanantem  appellantes  ftio  vocabulo.  Sacrificio  epulifque 
rite  fub  arbore  prjeparatis,  duos  admovebant  candidi  coloris 
laiiros,  quojrum  co;-nua  tunc  prinnum  vinciantur.    Sacerdos 

uidida  vefte  cultus  arborein  fcandebat,    falce  aurea  dirae- 
;_HSi    candido  id  cxcipieb.'ijur  fago :  tunc  demura  vidimas 
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immolant,  prscantes,  ut  fuum  donurn  Deus  profperum  fa- 
ceret.  His,  quibus  dederant,  fcECunditatem  eo  poto  dan 
cuicimque  aniraali  fterili  arbitrabantur,  contraque  venena 
omni»  efle  remedio :  tanta  gentium  in  rebus  frivolis  plerum- 
que  religio  fuerat ! 

XII.  Druidarura  difciplina  in  noftra  Brittania  reperta,  at- 
que  inde  in  Galliam  tranflata  efle  exiftimatur !  unde  Plinius 
eleganter  declamat  lib.  XXX.  his  verbis :  "  Sed  quid  ego 
hocc  commemorem  in  arte  oceanum  quoque  tranfgreira,  et  ad 
nature  inane  pervefta?  Brittania  iiodieque  earn  attonite  cc- 
lebrat  tantis  cereraoniis,  ut  dedilFe  Perils  vidcri  poflit :"  idem 
Julius  Csfar  affirmat  in  Ephemeridis :  "  Et  nunc,  qui  dili- 
gentius  earn  rem  cognofcere  volunt,  plerumque  illo^  difcendi 
cauffa,  proficifcuntur," 

XIII.  Druides  certo  anni  tempore  in  finibus  Brittania:,  In 
infulcc  Mouae  lucp  confecrato,  conlidebant ;  hue  omnes  un- 
dique.  quos  inter  controverfia,  conveniebant,  eorumqueju- 
diciis  decretifque  acquiefcebant. 

XIV.  Praeter  druides  apud  Gallos  atque  Brittones  erant 
bardi  poetse,  qui  Deum  Heroumque  res  geftas,  heroicis  ex. 
pofitas  verfibus,  cum  dulcibus  lyras  raodulis  cantitabant. 

XV.  De  his  ambobus  ita  cecinit  Lucanus  vates  his  verfi- 
bus, quibus  hoc  caput  finiam : 

"  Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  aniraas,  belloquc  percmptas 
Laudibus  iu  longum,  vates  !  d>mittitis  aivura, 
Plurima  securi  fudistis  carrniiia  bardi. 
Et  vos  barbaricos  ritus,  moremque  sinistrum 
Sacrorum,  druidae,  positis  repetistis  ab  armis. 
Solis  nosse  Decs,  ct  cocli  numina  vobis, 
Aut  solis  nescire  datum  :  neinora  alta  remotis 
Incolitis  lucis.     Vobis  authoribus,  umbrae 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  sedes,  Ditisqne  profundi 
Pallida  regiia  petunt ;  regit  idem  spiritus  artus 
Orbe  alio :  long^,  cauitis  (si  cognita)  vitifi 
IVIors  media  est.     Certe  populi,  quos  despicit  Arctos, 
Felices  errore  suo,  quos  ille  timorum 
Maxumus,  baud  urgct  Lethi  metus:  inde  ruendi 
In  fcrrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaeque  capace* 
Wortis;  cl  iguavum  redituraj'parcere  vitsc." 
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CAPUT  V. 

I.  V>FPIMA  frugibus  atque  arboribus  infula,  et  alendi* 
apta  pecoribus  ac  jumentis  ;  vineas  eliam  quibufdam  iu  locis 
germinans.  Sed  et  avium  ferax  terra  raarique  generis  di- 
verfi  J  fluviis  quoque  raultum  pifcofis,  ac  fontibus  prseclara 
copiofis,  et  quidem  praecipue  ifcio  abundat  et  anguilla. 

II.  Capiuntur  autem  fjepiflime  et  vituli  marini,  et  del- 
phities,  nee  non  et  ballenae,  de  quo  apud  Satyricura  mentio- 
Item  inveniamus : 

"  Quanto  deiphinis  balleaa  Brittanica  major  ?" 

III.  Exceptis  autem  variorum  generibus  conchyliorum,  in 
quibus  funt  et  mufculi,  quibus  iuclufara  fsepe  margaritam 
omnis  quidem  coloris  optimara  inveniunt,  id  eft,  et  rubi- 
cundi,  et  purpurei,  et  hyacinthini,  et  prafini,  fed  maxumc 
candidi,  ut  fcripfit  veuerabilis  Beda  in  prima  Eccl.  Hift.  ad 
Regera  Confulfum. 

IV.  Sunt  et  coclilea:,  fatis  fuperque  abundantes,  quibus 
tindura  coccinei  coloris  conficitur,  cujus  rubor  pulcherriraus, 
nullo  unquam  folisardore,  nulla  valet  pluviarum  injuria  pal- 
lefcere ;  led  quo  vetuitior  eft,  eo  folet  effe  venuftior. 

V.  Habet  fontes  falinarura  et  fontes  calidos,  et  ex  eis  fla- 
vios  balnearum  calidarum,  orani  aitati  et  fexui  per  diftinft^ 
loca,  juxta  fuum  cuique  modum  accommodatos. 

VI.  Nafcitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in  meditcrraneis  regioni- 
bus,  in  maritimis  ferrum ;  fed  ejus  exigua  eft  copiaj  a:rc 
utuntur  importatO}  gignit  et  aurura,  et  argentum.  Fert  et 
lapidem  gagatem  pluriraum  optimuraquej  eft  autem  nigro- 
gemmeus  et  ardens  igni  admotus,  incenfus  ferpentes  fugat^ 
adtritu  calefaftus  adplicita  detinet  jcque  ut  fuccinum. 

VII.  Et  quia  Briitania  prope  fub  feptentrionali  vertice 
muudi  jacet,  lucidas  asftate  no6tes  habet}  ita  ut  medio  Hepc 
tempore  nodis  in  queftionem  veniat  intuentibus,  utrum  cre- 
pufculum  adhuc  permaneat  vefpertinum,  an  jam  advenerit 
matutinum  ?    utpote  nodturno  lole  non  Jonge  Tub  terris  ail 
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orientem  boreales  per  plagas  redeunte.  Undc  ctiam  plurimx 
longitudinis  habet  dies  seftate,  ficut  et  nodes  contra  in  bruma, 
fole  nimirum  tunc  in  Lybicas  partes  fecedente,  id  eft,  hora- 
rum  X.  et  VIII.  ut  author  eft  Cleoniedes :  plurimae  itenj 
brevitatis  nodes  aeftate  et  dies  habet  in  bruma,  hoc  eft,  VI. 
folummodo  a:quinod:ialium  horarum  :  cum  in  Armenia,  Ma- 
cedonia, Italia,  caEterifque  ejufdem  lineae  regionibus,  longif- 
fima  dies  live  nox  XV.  breviffima  Villi,  complcat  horas. 

VIII.  Sed  de  Brittania  Brittonibufque  in  genere  fatis  pro- 
lixe  commemoravi.  Res  ipfa  vequirit  ad  particularia  tandem 
clefcendere,  atque,  in  fequenlibus,  ftatura  fatumque  diverfa- 
rum,  quae  banc  infulam  incoluerunt,  nationum,  quae  eandem 
nobilitarunt,  civitates,  cet.  quales  fub  ditione  Romana  erant, 
ex  ordine  depingere  mei  jam  erit  propofiti. 


CAPUT  VI. 

I.  ijRITTANIA,  fecundum  accuratiffima  veterum,  qnse 
propius  fidem  funt,  monumenta,  erat  omnis  divifa  in  parte* 
feptem ;  quarum  fex  alio  atque  alio  tempore  imperio  Romano 
adjeftce  fuerunt,  feptima  vero  fub  folis  barbaris  Caledoniis. 

II.  Supra  diftae  Brittaniae  partes  erant  Brittania  Piima, 
Secunda,  Flavia,  Maxima,  Valentia,  etVefpafiana,  quarum 
tiltiroa  non  diu  ftetit  in  manibus  Romanorum.  Ex  his  Brit- 
taniara  Primam  a  Flavia  Thamefis  flumen,  a  Britannia  Se- 
cunda mare  dividit.  Flavia  inltium  capit  a  mari  Germanico, 
continetur  Thamefi  fluvio,  Sabrina*  a  finibus  Silurum  Ordo- 
vicuraque,  vergit  ad  feptemtriones  et  Brigantum  regioncm. 
Maxima  ab  extremis  Flaviae  iinibus  oritur,  pertinet  ad  infe- 
riorem  partem  Muri,  qui  totam  ex  tranfverfo  percurrit  infu- 
lam, fpedatque  in  feptemtriones.  Spatium  inter  ambos, 
hunc  et  alium,  qui  ab  imperatore  Antonino  Pio,  inter  Bdo- 
ram  et  Clyddam  extrudus  eft,  Murum,  occupat  Valentiarrf. 

*  Fonitan,  ♦•  Salrina  «t  Deva,"  tid.  XXI, 
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Vefpafiana  aiitem  a  Bdorae  ajftuario  ad  civ'itatem  Alcluith, 
unde  linea  ad  oftium  flnrainis  Vararis  du6ta  terminos  oftendit. 
Secunda  ad  earn  partem  oceani,  quas  ad  Hyberniam  pertinet, 
fpeftat  inter  occafum  et  feptemtrioncs.  Sed  de  provinciis 
fat  is. 

III.  NecefTarium  veroducimus,  antequara  ad  accuratiorem 
nos  conferamus  defcriptionem,  regiminis  in  liifce  provinciis 
conftitutionem  paucis  attingere.  Deprehendiraus  adeoquc 
totam,  antiquiflimis  temporibus,  pluriura  regulorum  ftatu- 
umque  arbitrio  divifim  paruifle  Brittaniam,  quorum  non- 
nulli,  etiam  poft  occupatam  a  Romanis  provinciam,  fuper- 
fuifle  commemorantur;  fed  vix  umbra  regia:  dignitatis  ifti$ 
principibus  relifta,  contrariura  nempe  dilfuadente  politic* 
ilia,  qua  Romani  olim,  prx  cultiflimis  etiam  quibufque  gen- 
tibus,  inclaruerunt  prudentia.  Viftricibus  Romanorum  armis 
fubjugata  imperatoria  authoritate  conllitutus  praeerat  Lega- 
tus,  ipfa  Brittania  vero  provincia  erat  proconfularis.  Per 
plures  haec  imperii  conftitutio  duravit  aetates;  licet  in  plures 
interim  ipfa  infula  divifa  fuerit  partes ;  primum  nempe  ia 
Superiorem  et  Inferiorem,  deinceps  vero,  uti  antca  demon- 
ftravimus,  in  feptem  difpertita  provincias,  mutata  regiminis 
forma :  deinde  diu  paruit,  ut  imperatoria  fedes,  hsec  infula 
Caraufio,  eifque  quos  in  focietatem  adfciverat  tyrannis.  Glo- 
ria et  praefidium  Chril^ianifmi,  Conftantinos  Magnus,  credi- 
tur  Maxiraam  et  Valentiam  Confularcs,  Primam,  Secundam, 
ct  Flaviam  Praefidiales,  fccilfe.  Toti  vero  infulae  praepofitu* 
eft  Vicarius,  vir  perfpicabilis,  fub  difpofitione  viri  illuftri» 
Domini  Praefedi  Prastorii  Gallic  3  praeter  quem  in  vetufto 
quoUam  volumine  circa  eadem  tempora  commcmoratur  ali- 
quis  eximix  dignitatis  vir,  tilulo  Comitis  Brittaniarum  in- 
fignis,  alius  itidem.  Comes  littoris  Saxonici,  tertius  praeterea 
Dux  Brittaniae  didus,  aliique  plures,  magnis  prsfedi  mune- 
ribus,  qux,  cum  diftinfta  eorum  notitia,  injuria  temporis, 
imprtrari  non  potuerit,  cogimur  taciti  pra;terire. 

IV.  Prolixura  nunc  tandem  iter  ingredior,  totam  noa 
minus  inlulam,  quam  fingulafque  ejus  partes  curiola  luflra- 
turus  indagine,  prelVuruftjue  optimorum  in  hoc  negotio  au- 
thorum  veftigia.     Fiat  vero  ab  cxtreraa  Prlmx  proviucix  ora 
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initium,  cujus  littora  Galliae  objiciuntur.  Tres  rero  lauda* 
tiliimos  validiffimofque  flatus,  Cantianum  nempe,  Belgicum, 
ct  Damnonicum,  compleditur  haec  provincia,  de  quibus  ea, 
qua  fieri  potetit,  cura  nobis  figillatim  agendum.  Cantiura 
primo  luftremus. 

V.  Ad  extremam  Brittaniae  Primas  orientalem  oram  remo- 
tam  Cantium,  Cantiis  quondam  habitatum,  civitatibus  Duro- 
brobi  et  Cantiopoli,  quae  eorum  metropolis  j  hie  fepultus  eft 
D.  Auguftinus  Anglorum  apoftolus :  Dubrae,  Lemanus,  et 
Regulbium,  praefidio  a  Romanis  munita,  eorumque  prima- 
rium  Rhutupi,  dcduda  eo  colonia,  metropolis  faftum,  por- 
tufque  clafli  Romanorum,  quae  oceano  feptentrionali  donii- 
nabatur,  recipiendas  fa6lus  idoueus.  1  ami  norainis  fuit  hate 
civitas,  ut  littora  vicina  ex  ea  diSa  lint  Rhutupina,  de  qui- 
bus Lucanus  poeta : 

"  Aut  vagae  cum  Thetis  Rhutupinaque  littora  fervent." 

Inde  quoque  ingentia  et  grati  faporis  oftrea  Romam  tranflata, 
xit  author  eft  Juvenalis  Satyricus  his  verbis  t 

" Circasis  nata  forent^  an 

Lucrinum  ad  saxiim,  Rhutupinove  edlta  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprciidere  morsu," 

6tatlo  etiam  fuit,  fub  difpofitione  viri  fpeftabilis  Comitis  llt- 
toris  Saxonici,  legionis  fecundas  Auguftae. 

VI.  jQuam  plurimis  hoc  Cantiorum  regnum  fluminibus  ri- 
gatur,  quorum  celebriora,  Madus,  Sturius,  Dubris,  et  Le- 
manus, qui  Cantios  a  Bibrocis  difcernebat. 

VII.  Inter  tria  ifta  praecipua  Brittaniae  promuntoria,  emi- 
nct  illud,  quod  a  Cantio  nomen  habet  -.  ibi  oceanus  in  angu- 
!um  quafi  redaftus,  curfum  itapromovet  fluxionemque  fuam, 
donee,  ut  veteres  tradunt,  fretum  iftud  oceani,  quod  jam 
Brittaniae  format  infulam,  efFecerit. 

VIII.  A  Cantio,  vafta  ilia  quas  Anterida  nonnullls,  aliis 
Caledonia  dida  fylva,  late  extenditur  ad  CL.  milliaria  per 
Bibrocorum  ac  Segontiacorum  terras,  ad  Heduorum  ufque 
fines  excurrens.    De  bac  fylva  ita  cecinit  Lucanus  : 

**  Unde  Calcdoaiis  faliit  turbata  Brittaaoi.'' 
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IX.  Cantiis  proximi,  et,  ut  putant  nonnalli,  lubjcfti,  Blb- 
roci,  qui  et  aliis  Rhemi  dicuntur;  natio  in  raonumentis  non 
penitus  ignota,  quibus  habitatum  Bibroicum,  Regentium, 
Noviomagumque  metropolis.  Anderidam  vero  occupataiu 
tenuerunt  Romani. 

X.  Confines  illis  apud  ripam  Thamefis  habitabant  Attre- 
bates,  quorum  urbs  primaria  Caleba. 

XI.  Infra  hos,  propius  flumen  Cunetiura,  habitabant 
Segontiaci,  quorum  caput  fuit  Vindonum. 

XII.  Ad  oceanum,  Bibrocis  affines,  inferius  habitabant, 
fie  di6ti,  Belgac,  quorum  urbes  primariaj  Claufentum,  quod 
nunc  Sotheamptona  dicitur,  Portus  Magnus,  omniumque 
praecipua  Venta,  nobilillima  civitas  ad  flumen  Antonam  fita, 
Sorbiodunum  vero  tenebat  pra;fidium  Romanorum.  Omnes 
enim  Belgae  Allobroges  fant,  et  fuam  a  Celtis  Belgifquc  ori- 
ginem  traxere :  hi,  non  multis  ante  C«faris  adventum  in 
banc  infulam  feculis,  relida  patria,  Gallia,  a  Germanorum 
Romanorumque  populis  infeftata,  atque  devi6ta  j  illi,  qui, 
trajedo  flumine  Rheni,  eorum  expugnatas  occupavere  regi- 
ones,  de  quo  autem  prplixius  M.  Diftator  Caefar,  fedem  heic 
fibi  elegerunt. 

XIII.  Omnes  regiones  qupe  Thamefi,  verfus  meridiem,  ad- 
jacent, olim,  uti  Vetera  monumenta  declarant,  a  bellicofa 
Senonum  gente  fuerunt  occupatae ;  qui,  fub  du6tu  et  aufpicio 
decantatiflimi  regis  Brenni,  peragrata  Gallia,  Alpibufque, 
adhuc  inviis,  fibi  patefa6tis,  Romam  faftu  elatam  itta  incur- 
fione  vaftara  folo  facile  aequaflent,  nifi  Rempublicam  Roma- 
nam,  quam  more  nutricis  in  finu  quafi  geftare  (dum  infra 
deftinatum  ab  illis  faftigium  agebat)  videbantur  Fata,  cladem 
averfura  Manlium  clangore  auferis  excitaflent,  qui,  circa 
montem  unum  pendentes,  et  nofte  fubeuntes,  barbaros  a 
fummo  Capitolio  dejecit.  Huic  eadem  Numinum  cura  Ca- 
millum  poftea  auxilio  mifit,  qui  abeuntes  a  tergo  aggrcflus 
ita  cecidit,  ut  Senonici  fanguinis  inundatione  omnia  incen- 
diorum  veftigia  deleret,  urbemque  ita  ruinae  proximam  ab 
interitu  vindicaret.  Senones  autem  ob  valentiflimam  banc 
expeditionem  natale  folum,  ut  cultoribus  vacuum,  ita  pra*da 
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refertlffimum,  alienae  genti,  quam  Belgas  fupra  nominates, 
fuifle,  fatis  liquet,  concelTcrunt. 

XIV.  Ad  Sabrinam,  Thamefi  inferius,  habitabant  Hedui, 
nrbes  eorum  Ifchalis  et  Avalonia.  Thermae,  quae  et  Aquas 
Solis  nuncupabantur,  Romanorum,  qui  banc  Brittaniae  orara 
tenebant,  faftje  colonia  et  perpetua  fedesj  iirbs  nominatiflima 
haec  erat,  ad  flumen  Abouam  fita^  ibique  fontes  calidi,  opi- 
paro  exfculpti  apparatu,  ad  ufus  mortalium ;  quibus  fontibus 
praefules  erant  Apollinis  et  Minervie  Nuraina,  in  quorum 
sdibus  perpetui  ignes  nunquam  labafcunt  in  favillas,  fed  ubi 
ignis  tabuit  vertitur  in  globos  faxeos. 

XV.  Infra  Heduorum  terras  iiti  erant  Durotriges,  qui  et 
Morini  alias  vocantur.  Metropolin  babebant  Durinum  et 
promuntorium  Vindeliam.  In  horum  tinibus  fenfim  coarda* 
tur  Brittania,  et  immenfum  efforraare  videtur  brachiura, 
quod  irruptionem  minitantem  commode  repellit  oceanura. 

XVI.  In  hoc  brachio,  quss,  inttrmilTione  Uxellse  amnis, 
Heduorum  regioni  protenditur,  fita  erat  regio  Cimbroruitr. 
Utrumne  vero  modernum  Walliae  nomeu  dederint,  an  vero 
antiquior  fit  Cimbrorum  orlgo,  non  icque  conftat.  Urbes  iliis 
praecipuse  Termolus  et  Artavia.  Vifuntur  hie,  antiquis  fie 
didae,  Herculis  columnae,  et  non  procul  hinc  infula  Herculea.. 
Sed  a  fluminis  Uxcllae  finibus  continuum  procurrit  montium 
jugum,  cui  nomen  Ocrinum,  extremumque  ejus  ad  promun- 
torium ejufdem  nominip  extenditur. 

XVII.  Ultra  Gimbros  extremum  infulae  angulum  incole- 
bant  Carnabii,  unde  forfitan,  quod  hodieque  retinet  nomen, 
obtinuit  Carnubia.  Urbes  habebant  Mulidum  et  Halangium  : 
cum  vero  has  olim  defertas  propemodum  et  incultas  Brittaniae 
partes  Romani  nunquam  falutaverint,  minoris  omnino  mo- 
menti  urbes  eorum  fuifle  videntur,  et  biftoricis  propterea  ne- 
gledae  j  geographis  tamcu  memorantur  promuntoria  Bolerium 
ct  Antiveftasum. 

XVIII.  Memoratis  modo  populis  in  littore  oceani  auftrum 
yerfus  affines  ad  Belgas-Allobroges  fedem  habebant  Damno- 
nii,  gens  omnium  validiflima,  qune  ratio  movilfe  videtur  Pto- 
lemteum,  ut  totum  hunc  terrse  tra6lum,  qui  in  mare  brachii 
inftar  prsetenditur,  illis  adfcripforit.     Uibes  babebant  Uxel« 
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lam,  Tatnaram,  Volubam,  Ceniam,  omniuraque  matrem 
Ifcam,  fluvio  cognomini  imminentera.  Fluvii  apad  ipfos 
pracipui  memorati  modo  Ifca,  Diuius,  Tamarus,  atque  Ge- 
nius. Ora  eorum  maritima  promuntoria  exhibet  tria,  de 
quibus  mox  paulo  dicetnus.  Hanc  reg'uniem,  uipote  metallis 
abundantem,  Phoenicibus,  Graecis,  et  Gallis  niercatoribus 
probe  aotam  fuilTe  couftat:  hi  enim  ob  niagnarn  quam  terra 
fcrebat  (lanni  copiam  eo  fua  frequenter  extendebant  negotia  ; 
cujus  rei  praecipua  funt  documenta  I'upra  nominata  tria  pro- 
muntoria, Helenis  fcilicet,  Ocrinum,  et  K^/«  /xcTa/Troy,  ut  et 
nomina  civitatum,  Graecam  PhcEiiiciamque  originem  redo^ 
lentia. 

XIX.  Ultra  bracbium  in  oceano  fitae  funt  infulx  Sygdiles, 
quae  etiam  Oeftrorainides  et  Cafliterrides  vocabantnr,  dictae. 

XX.  Cum  praenominatis  Damnoniis  Belgifque  coiijunctia 
XXX.  proelia  commifilfe  narratur  valentiifiraus  ille  imperator 
Vefpafianus.  Decern  hi  ad  auftrales  Thamefis  et  Sabrinac 
ripas  habitantes  populi,  a  Romanis  fenfim  fubadi,  eorumqvte 
regiones  in  provinciae  formam  redaftae,  qua:  Brittania  Prima 
f  uit  appellata,  cum  hie  fuerit  in  iftis  terris  primus  Romanorura 
vitStoriae  fru6tus. 

XXI.  Succedit  ordine  Brittania  Secunda,  quae  a  prioribus, 
interfluente  Sabrina  amne,  difcernitur :  a  provincia  autem 
Flavia,  turn  memoratus  amnis,  tum  Deva  fluvius  eandem  fe- 
jungit,  reliquum  cingitur  a  raari  interno.  Hsc  erat  cele- 
brata  ilia  regie  Silurum,  tribus  validiflimis  habitata  populis, 
(JUGS  inter  prs  reliquis  celebres  Silures,  proprie  fie  di6ti, 
quam  ab  ora  relida  turbidum  Sabrinae  fretum  diftinguit :  cu- 
jus homines,  ut  eruditidimus  Solinus  ell  author,  etiam  nunc 
cuflodiunt  morcm  vetuftum,  nundinas  ac  nummum  refutant, 
dant  res  et  accipiunt;  mutationibus  neceflaria  potius  quam 
pretiis  parant.  Deos  percolunt,  fcientiam  futurorum  paritcr 
viri  ac  foeminae  oftendunt. 

XXII.  Civitates  Silurum,  Sariconium,  Magna,  Gobaneum, 
et  Venta  eorum  caput,  fuerunt.  Ifcae  vero,  flumini  immi- 
nentem  urbem  cognominem,  tenebat  Romanorum  colonia, 
ibique  per  annos  plures  fecunda  legio,  qux  Augufta  alias  vo- 
cabatur,  ftationem  habebat,    donee  Valeuliam  et  Rhulupiu 
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transferebatvjr.    Hsec  erat  provincias  Secundae  primaria  Ro- 
mana, 

XXIII.  Olim  ac  diu  potcns  erat  hxc  Silurum  regio,'  fed, 
cum  earn  regno  Charaticus  tenuit,  longe  potentiflima  :  hie 
continuis  novera  annis,  omnia  Romanorum  arma  pro  ludibrio 
habita,  faepe  evertit,  donee  de  illo,  conjunftis  viribns  Roma- 
nes aggreffura,  triumphavit  Legatus  Oftorius.  Charaticus 
enim,  praelio  evadens,  auxiliumque  a  vicinis  regibus  petens, 
per  aftutiam  raatrona:  Romans  Carthifmanduae  cum  rege  Bri- 
gantiae  Venutio  nuptae,  Romanis  dcditus  eft.  Poftidtem-' 
poris  mafcule  tantum  fuam  ipfius  ditionem  idem  ille  populus 
defendit,  ufque  dum  a  Varionio  fpoliatus,  ac  tandem  a  Fron- 
tino  deviftus,  in  formam  Romanas,  cui  Brittania  Secunda,  ut 
fupra  meminimus  nomen  erat,  provinciae  fuum  redigi  patq» 
retur  imperium. 

XXIV.  Duae  alise  fub  Siluribus  gentes  fuere,  primum  Or- 
<lovices,  qui  in  feptentrionali  verfus  infulam  Monam;  et  de- J 
inde  Dimeciac,  qui  in  extrema  verfus  occidentem  parte  dege-  ?; 
bant,  ubi  promuntorium  quod  Oftorupium  nuncupatur,  unde  ? 
in  Hyberniara  tranfitusXXX.  milliarium.  Dimeciarum  urbes  i 
Menapia,  et  primaria  Muridunum.     Lovantium  vero  fibi  ha-  ■{ 
^itandum  vendicaverant  Romani.     Ultra  hos  et  Silurum  ter-  '] 
niinos  fiti  Ordovices,  quorum  urbes  Mediolanum  et  Branno-  j 
genium.     Sabrina  in  montibus   illorum   oriunda,    majoribus  j 
tribus  Brittaniasfluviis  merito  accenfetur,  addito  nempe  Tha-  \ 
mefi  et  Tavo.   Elucet  imprimis  in  hiftoria  nomen  Ordovicum 
ob  fumtam  de  inclutiflimi  ipforum  regis  captivitate  vindic- 
tam,    Hinc  enim  toties  redadum  in  anguftias  exercitum  Ro- 
manorum tarn  mifere  vcxarunt,   ut  de  illorum  fere  imperid 
in  hac  regione  aftum  fuiifet,    ni  in  tantai  cladis  vindidara 
poftea  furrexiflet  dux  Agricola,  qui,  viftricia  circumferens 
arma,  totam  quoque  banc  gentem  fubjugavit,  maximamque 
partem  ferro  delevit.  ■'•'  " 

XXV.  Hue  quoque  referendum  illud,  quod  a  feptentrione 
Ordovicum  fitum,  ab  oceano  alluitur,  territorium,  cum  illo- 
rum regimini  aliquandiu  fuerit  fubjeftum  ;  hoc  certo  conftaf, 
quod  ilium  Cangiani  quondam  inhabitaverint  tra6tum,  quo- 

rura  urbs  unica  Segontiura,   promuntorio  Cangano  vicinal 

i  <   ■     .  .  ' 
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Inclula  hxc  erat  civitas,  freto  Menevlaco,  contra  Monam, 
religiofiflimam  infulam,  ubi  olim  druides  habitare,  adjacet. 
In  hac  infula  plurima  fita  erant  oppida,  tota  autem  infula  in 
circuitu  LX.  m.  p.  fere  compleQitur,  atqne,  ut  refert  Pli- 
nius,  a  Camaloduno  colonia  CC.  m.  p.  abeft.  Fluvii  apnd 
ipfos  Tolibns,  qui  et  Canovius  ;  pro  terminis  vero  erat  utra- 
quc  Deva.  In  hac  vero  regione  mons  Eriri  celiiffimus  maxnm 
ufque  invenitur.  Ordovicia  una  cum  Cangiorum  Carnabio- 
rumque  regionibus,  ni  fama  me  fallit,  nomine  Genania:,  fub 
imperatoribus  poft  Trajani  principatum  inclarefcebat. 

XXVI,  Ordojam  ad  illam  nos  dedncit  provinciam,  quas 
Flavia  Romanis  vocata  :  unde  vero  hoc  nomen  acceperit, 
utrum  a  matre  Conftantine  Magni  Flavia  Julia  Helena,  ex 
his  terris  oriunda  ?  an  vero  a  Romanorum  familia  Flavia  ? 
— quominus  determinari  poflit,  obftat  injuria  temporum, 
quae  nobis  invidet  gcnuina  quae  hue  facerent  antiquitatis 
monumenta. 

XXVII,  Ad  fluvium  Devam  primo  fiti  erant  Carnabii, 
quibus  habitatoe  fuerunt  Benonae,  Etocetura,  Banchorium 
(monafterium  totius  infulae  celeberrimum,  quod,  in  conten- 
tione  Auguftini  everfuni,  non  poftea  refurrexit),  et  reliqua- 
rum  mater  Uriconium,  quae,  inter  Brittaniac  civitates  maxu- 
mas,  nomen  poflidebat.  In  extremo  hujus  terra*  angulo  flu- 
mini  Deva:  iraminebat  cognominis  Romanorum  colonia  Deva, 
opus  vicefimae  legionis,  quae  Vi6trix  dicebatur,  et  olim  illius 
erat  regionis  tutela.  Haec  eadem  efle  exiftimatur  quae  jam 
IVrJi-ChrJiur  vocatur. 

XXVIII,  Infra  nominator  regnum  Caffium,  a  rege  Ptole- 
niaeo  Catieucblani  appellatum,  extendebatur,  at;t  refpublica 
potius,  quae  ex  binis  gentibus  coaluerat,  Harum,  quae  Sa- 
brinae  proxima  vocabatur  Dobuni,  vel,  ut  Dio  celeberrimus 
fcriptor  annalibus  iuferuit,  Boduni.  Apud  hos  oritur  flumcn 
Thamefis,  et  deinde  longo  fpatio  per  fines  Heduorum,  Attre- 
batum,  Cafliorum,  ISibrocorum,  Trinobantum,  et  Cantiorura 
citatus  fertur,  et  oceanum  Germanicum  influit.  Urbes  Do- 
buriorum  erant  Salinae,  Branogena,  ad  finiflram  Sabrinae 
ripam,  Alauna,  et,  cui  reliquiae  nomen  laudemque  debcnt, 
Corinum,    urbs  perfpicabiiis^   opus,    ut  tradunt,  Vefpafiani 
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ducis,  Glevum  vero,  in  extreme  regni  contra  regioiicra  Si- 
lurum  fitura,  Romana  tenebat  colonia,  quam  deduxit  Clau- 
dius Caefar,  ut  fcrlptores  de  iflis  temporibus  affirmant.  Fini- 
tirai  illis  Caffii,  quorum  urbes  Forum  Dianas  et  Verulamium  : 
cum  vero  iisec  ad  municipiam  dignitatem  a  Romania  eveda, 
ejus  prae  aliis  urbibus  eminentia  illis  omnino  adfcribenda. 
Hie  natus  erat  D,  Albanus  Martyr.  Haec  civitas  ruina  Ca- 
maloduni,  Londiniique,  in  feditione  a  Bonduica  excitata, 
cujus  in  annalibus  mentionem  facit  eruditifiimus  Tacitus,  in- 
voluta  erat.  Hi  Cailii  olim,  prae  ceteris  infulae  gentibus, 
caput  extulere,  atque  cum  inclutiffimo  eorum  rege  Caflibel- 
liuo  (cui  non  paucae  natioues  fuere  tributaria;)  di6tator  Csfar 
multos  eoldemque  graviffimos,  fub  readventum  iplius  in  banc 
infulam,  habuit  confli6tusj  fed  ab  eadem  ille  gente  cum  Si- 
luribus  conjundta  fugatus,  uude  et  emendatiflimus  Lucanus : 

"  Territa  quaesilis  ostendit  terga  Britannis." 

Adventante  autem  ipfo  imperatore  Claudio,  oranes  cum  vici- 
nis  frafti  funt,  eorumque  regio  in  formara  Romanae  provinciae 
redaSa,  nomineque,  Caefarienfis,  et  poftea  Flavia,  nun- 
cupata. 

XXIX.  Juxta  Caffios,  ubl  fe  oceano  Tharaefis  propinqua- 
vit,  regio Trinobantum  fita  erat  j  natio  quae  non  modo  fponte 
in  Romanorura  conceffit  amicitiam,  fed  illis  quoque,  ut  co- 
lonias  ibi  ponerent,  metropolim  fuam  Lundinum  et  Camalo- 
dunum  ad  mare  fita  obtulerunt.  In  hac  urbe  Flavia  Julia 
Helena,  piiflima  conjux  Conftantini  Chlori,  materque  Con. 
ftantini  Magni,  e  fanguine  regum  Erittanicorum  nafci  me- 
moriae proditum  dicunt.  Prima  autem  hxc  Roraanorum  in 
Bri(tania  coloniarum  erat,  templo  Claudii,  imagine  Vidtoriae, 
cum  aliis  diverfis  ornamentis  infignis,  Lundinum  enim 
mundo  cognita  civitas  erat  et  erit.  Primum  Trinovantum, 
poftea  Londiniura,  dein  Augufta,  et  nunc  Londona  rurfum. 
Urbe  Roma,  fecundum  chronicorum  fidem,  fane  antiquior 
eft  J  fuper  ripam  Thamefis  fluminis  jxjfita,  et  ipfa  multorum 
emporium  populorum  terra  marique  venientium.  Hsec  a 
piiflima  ilia  imperatrice  Helena,  S.  S.  Crucis  inventrice,  cir- 
cumwallata,   atque,   fi  fides  fit  penes  tradiliones,  quas  non 
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fomper  erroneas  funf,  norainata  eft  Auguftaj  tota  autctn 
limiania  Roniiina  Infula. 

XXX.  Limes  huicpopulo  ad  feptentrlonem  flumenSnrius, 
ultra  quern  habitabant  Iceni,  celeberrima  natio,  in  duas 
vreiites  divifa,  quaruni  prior,  Cenoraanni  habitans,  ad  fepten- 
ncm  Trinobantes  et  Caflios,  ad  orientem  oceanura  Ipec- 
..,:).it.  Horum  urbes  Durnomagus  et  caput  regionis  Venta. 
Romanorum  colonia  erat  Camboricum ;  in  marc  orientem 
verfus  prociirrens  lingula  dicitur  Flavia  Extremn.  Fluminum' 
niitiffima  funt  Garion,  Surius,  et  Anfona,  in  linum  Metoria 
exonerans.  Ex  altera  parte  ad  Aufonam  incolebant, 
Carnabiis  Krigantibus,  et  occano  vicini,  Coitanni,  in  tra<£lu 
fylvis  obfito,  qui,  ut  aVue  Brittonmn  fylvaj,  Caledonia  fuit 
a[)pellata.  De  hac  autem  IH.  mentionem  facit  hittoricu* 
ille  Florus.  Civitas  priruaria  Coitannorum  erat  Ragaij  et 
pictttrr  banc  Romanorum  colonia  Lindum,  in  extreina  act 
orientem  provincise  ora.  Totam  vcro  regionem  bifariam 
fccat  fluvius  Trivona.  Haec  Icenorum  gens,  quae,  utpotef 
fcrocirtima  bellique  poft  hominum  memoriam  ftudiofillima, 
omiflis  tam  rulticis  quam  civilibus  artibus,  fua  fponte  in 
Romanorum  focietatcm  acceflerat,  non  tantum  mox  defe- 
cerat,  fed  ad  fui  quoque  iraitationem  alios  quam  plurimos 
excitaverat,  ab  Oftorio  duce  primum  fub  jugum  miflfa  eft. 
Aliquot  poll  annos,  quum  rex  ipforum,  et  animo  et  opibu3 
valentiflimus,  Paefutagus  moriens  Caefarem  ejufderaque  pofte- 
ros  heredes  fecerat.  Romani  autem  Icenorum  fie  abutentes 
amicitia,  ut  nulli  non  fc  laxuris  dederint,  ab  iil'dem  poftea 
fociifque,  fub  duftu  bellicofifliraae  Bonduica?,  viduae  regis 
fupra  nominati,  ita  infefti  ipfis  funt  redditi,  ut  corabuftis 
deletifque  ipforum  coloniis  ac  inunicipio,  civium  denique 
Romanorra  LXXX.  M.  ferromifere  lint  trucidatij  fed  poftea 
ad  officium  redegit  Suetonius  legatus,  multis  prudentize  no- 
minibus  lufpiciendus. 

XXXI,  Ad  fcptentrionalem  hujus  regionis  plagam  oceano 
occurrit  fluvius  Abus,  quondam  terminorum  provinciae  Maxi- 
ma; unus,  uti  alter  Seteja,  Dii^^u  quoque  luec  provincia  fuit 
Bri^antiae  Regnum,  fciliret  ejufdcm  notninis  regionem  com- 
plexa,  tribufquc  liabitata  nationibus.     In  extrenia  orieutali 
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plaga,  ubi  promuntoria  Oxellum  et  Brigantum  extrema  in 
mare  procurrunt,  habitabant  Parifii,  quorum  urbes  Petuaria 
et  Portus  Felix. 

XXXII.  Supra  hos,  uti  et  ad  latus,  fiti  erant  proprie  lie 
di6ti  Brigantes,  gens  numerofiflima,  toti  olim  provincia*  leges 
praefcribens.  His  cultae  civitates,  Epiacum,  Vinoviura, 
Cambodunum,  Catara6ton,  Galacum,  Olicana,  et  primaria 
Ifurium.  Eboracura  vero,  ad  Urum  fluvium,  caput  proviu- 
ciae  ;  primum  colonia  nomine  Sexta?  a  Romanis  faiStum,  fex- 
taeque  deinde  legionis,  quae  Vidtrix  dicebatur,  fedesj  dein- 
ceps  vero  plurium  imperatorum  praefentia  illuftrior  fadum, 
UQunicipii  quoque  au6tum  prasrogativis. 

XXXIII.  Totam  in  ajquales  fere  partes  provinciam  divi- 
dunt  montes  Alpes  Penini  didti  j  hi,  ad  Icenorum  Carnabio- 
ruraque  fines,  ad  fluvium Trivonam  furgentes,  continua  ferie 
per  CL.  milliaria  feptentrionem  verfus  decurrunt. 

XXXIV.  Populi,  ad  occidentalem  hujus  jugi  partem  habi- 
tantes,  funt  Volantii  Siftuntiique,  arftiori  ut  videtur  foedere 
conjun6ii.  Urbes  habebant  Rerigonum,  Coccium  et  Lugu- 
balium,  quarum  tamen  pofteriores  binas  Kpmanoruni  tenc- 
bant  praefidia. 

XXXV.  Septentrionales  hujus  tarrae  limites  tegebat  murus 
ifte  ftupendae  molis,  a  Romanis  per  ifthmum  ad  longitndinem 
LXXX.  milliarium  extenfus,  cujus  altitudo  XII.  craflities 
vero  IIX.  pedes  sequabat,  turribufque  ornatus,  murus  erat. 

XXXVI.  Gentem  banc,  ab  imperatore  Claudio  primum 
infeftatam,  deinde  ab  Ottorio  legato  devi6tam,  poftea  a  Ce- 
reali  fradtam,  et  magnam  partem  debellatura,  ex  hiftoria  col- 
ligitur :  cum  vero  fponte  fe  Agricolae  dediflet,  pacem  illi 
datam  efle  percepimus.  Famara  hujus  geniis  in  hiftoriis 
prascipue  delerunt  turpia  Reginae  ipforum  gefta  inauditaque 
perfidia.  Ipfa  harum  potentium  nationura  progenies  erat, 
quae  novas  eledura  fedes,  ultimum  ultro,  patriaj,  inter  Alpes, 
Danubium,  et  Rhodanum  jaccnti,  valedicebat.  Ex  his  in 
Hyberniam  poflea  nonnulli,  fedem  ibi  fixuri,  tranfierunt,  ut 
ex  documentis  conftat. 

XXXVII.  His  borealiores  erant  nationes  ifta;  validiffima 
olim  fub  nomine  Maaslarum  venieiites,   a  quibus^  mortuo 
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patre,  fratricida  ifte  Baflianus  fuam  turpiter  pacem  emit. 
Regiones,  quas  tcnuere,  fequentes  erant,  in  orientem  Otta- 
dinia,  inde  Gadenia,  poft  banc  Selgovia,  deinde  Novantia, 
fupra  hos  ctiam  Damnia. 

XXXVIII.  Muro  proximi  habitabant  Gadeni,  quorum 
iiu'tropolis  Curia.  Ad  oceanum  vero  propius  fiti  Ottadini, 
eorumque  caput  Breaienium,  ac  apud  hos  fluvii  Tucda, 
Alanna,  et  utraque  Tina,  infra  murum  decurrentes. 

XXXIX.  His  occidentaliores  ad  Oceanum  fiti  erant  Sel- 
gowT,  eorumque  urbes  Corbanlorigum,  Uxelkim  et  Trimon- 
tiuni,  quam  tamen  fat  diu  tenuit  praefidium  Romanorum, 
quod  antiqua  memorant  monuraenta,  Hujus  regionis  fluvii 
priecipui  fuerunt  Novius,  Deva,  et,  ex  parte,  Ituna. 

XL.  Ultra  Devara,  nuper  didtam,  ad  oceani  quoque  oram 
in  extrema  infulae  parte,  Hyberniam  verfus,  Novantes  fiti 
erant.  Apud  quos  Celebris  ilia  Novantum  Cherfonefus,  Hy- 
bernia  diftans  milliaria  XXVIII.  hsec  inter  cun6ta  Brittaniae 
promuntoria  maxumeborea  antiquis  credebantur.  juxta  vero, 
xquc  ac  illi,  caufam  non  video.  Metropolis  liorum  Luco- 
pliibia,  alias  Cafae  candidae ;  fluvii  vero  Abrafuanus,  Jena^ 
ct,  ad  orientem  regionis  terminus,  Deva. 

XLI.  Supra  Novantes,  Selgovas,  etGadenos,  interveniente 
montlum  Uxellorum  lerie,  habitabant  Damnii,  praevalens 
quidemnatioj  fed  quse  condito  muro  non  parvum  regionis 
lua  tradum  amifit,  a  Caledoniis  fubjugatum  et  fpoliatum. 
Praeter  illud,  quod  murum  tuebatur  praefidium  Vanduarium 
tenebat  Romanus  miles. 

XLI  I.  Hie  Brittania,  rurfus  quafi  amplexu  oceani  dclec- 
tata,  anguftior  evadit,  quam  alibi,  idoue  ob  duo  ifta  rapidif- 
•fima  quae  infundunturacftuaria,  Bodotriam  fcilicet  etClottara. 
Contradus  hie  ifthmus  ab  Agricola  legato  primum  prxfidio 
munitus  erat ;  alium  murum,  in  hiftoriis  nobiliflimum,  erexit 
imperator  Antoninus,  ad  XXXV.  circiter  milliaria  protcn- 
fum ;  ut  hoc  medio  barbarorura  fifteret  incurfiones,  qui  et  ab 
.^tio  duce  demum  reparatus  eft,  undecimque  firmatus  turri- 
bus.  Has  vero  regiones  pro  ilia  habeo  provincia,  f]vvx  per 
viAoriofam  Romanorum  aciem  fub  iraperatore  Thcodofio  re- 
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vocata,  atque  In  bonorem  imperatoris,  tunc  ad  clavum  im- 
perii fedeniis,  Valentiana  dida  putatur. 

XLIII.  Extra  murum  fita  provincia  Vefpafiana.  Haec  eft 
ilia  Caledonia  regio,  a  Romanis  uimium  quantum  et  defide- 
rata  miUtibus,  et  incolis  valde  defenfaj  negotiuro,  cujus 
amplam  hiftoriag  Romanae,  alias  nimis  de  iftiufmodi  rebus 
lilentes,  mentionera  faciunt.  Hie  fluvium  Tavum  confpicere 
licet,  qui  longa  curfu  regionem  in  duas  quafi  partes  diffecare 
videtur.  Hie  quoquc  arduum  atque  liorrendum  jugura 
Grampium  ofFendimus,  quod  provinciam  iflam  bifariam  fe- 
cabat.  Atque  base  eadem  erat  regio,  quas,  a  comniiflb  inter 
Agricolam  et  Galgacum  proelio,  Romanis  utiliirimo,  famam 
in  annalibus  habet  infignem.  Hie  vires  eorum  veterefque 
caftrametationes  hodieque  magnitude  oftendit  mceniumj  nam 
in  loco  ubi  ingcns  I'upradiftum  proeliura  habitum  erat,  quidam 
ordinis  noftri,  banc  viam  emenii,  affirmant  ie  immania  vi- 
dilFe  caftra^  aliaque  argumenta  Taciti  relationem  confirmantia. 

XLIV.  Nationes  vero,  Romanis  hie  fubjedae,  ordinejam 
fequentur.  Ultra  ifthmum,  ufque  ad  Tavum,  gens  erant 
Horeftii,  quorum  m^bes,  poft  praitenturam  quidera  extrudam, 
prius  enim  Damniis  accenfebantur,  fuerunt  Alauna,  Lindum, 
et,  re  non  minus  quam  nomine  reliquis  gloriofior,  Vidoria, 
ab  Agricola  ad  flumen  Tavum  XX,  milliaria  ab  ejufdem  in 
mare  exitu,  aedificata,  memoriae  proditum  dicunt. 

XLV.  Supra  bos  ultra  Tavum,  qui  limites  conftituit,  erant 
Vefturones,  five  Venricones,  quorum  urbs  priraaria  Orrea, 
fluvii  vero  JEdca  et  Tina. 

XLVI.  Oceani  littus,  ultra  horum  fines,  accolebant  Taix- 
ali,  his  urbium  princeps  Divana,  fluvii  auteni  Devaet  Ituna. 
Pars  Grampii  montis,  qus,  ut  promuntorium,  late  fe  in 
oceanum,  quafi  in  GermanijE  oceurfuiii,  extendit,  ab  illis 
Domen  mutuatur. 

XLVII.  His  contermini  ad  occidentem,  intervenientc 
raontium  Grampiorum  ferie,  exftitere  Vacomagi,  qui  am. 
pliffimam  regionem  tenebant,  quorum  urbes  Tueflis,  Tamea, 
ct  Banatia.  Romanorum  autem  ftatio,  fimulque  provincia; 
urbs  primaria,  erat,  ad  ofliutn  fluvii  Varar  in  littore  fitum. 
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Ptoroton.     Notiores  hujus  regionis  fluvii  prieter  Vararem, 
qui  provinciam  terminabat,  fucrunt  Tuefis  et  Celnius. 

XLVIII.  Infra  Vacomagos  Tavumque  habitabant  Damnii- 
Albani ;  gentes  parum  nota?,  et  intra  lacuum  montiumqu* 
clauitra  plane  reconditae. 

XLIX,  Inferius  adhuc  Clottae  ripas  accolebant  Attacoti, 
gens  toti  aliquando  olim  Brittanias  formidanda.  Maxumus 
hie  vifitur  iacus,  cui  nomen  olim  Lyncalidor,  ad  cujus  oftiura 
condita  a  Romanis  urbs  Alcluith,  brevi  tempore  a  dnce  Theo- 
dolio  nomen  fortita,  qui  occnpatam  a  barbaris  provinciam 
recuperaverat :  cum  hac  coraparari  potuit  nulla,  utpote  que, 
poft  fra6ta3  cafteras  circumjacentes  provincias,  impetum  hof- 
tiura  ultimo  fuliinuit. 

L.  Hcc  provincia  dida  eft,  in  honorem  familife  Flavia?, 
cui  fuam  Domitianus  imperator  originem  debuit,  et  fub  quo 
cxpugnata,  Vefpaliana.  Et,  ni  fallor,  fab  ultimis  iraperato- 
ribus  nomiuata  erat  Tbule,  de  qua  Claudianus  vales  his  ver- 
ibus  facit  mentionem  - 

" incaluit  Picloroin  sanguine  Thule, 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  Uierne/' 

Sed  non  tarn  diu  fub  aquila  fuopte  tenuerunt  Romani,  ut 
pofteritati  innotefcerent  ejufdem  et  nomina  et  fubjedio. 
Curforio  hucufque  oculo,  qualis  fub  Romanorum  imperlo 
<,rat,  Brittaniam  luftravimusj  reftat  ut  parili  compendio  Ca- 
Irdoniorum  terras  luftremus. 

Z)c  Caledonia. 

LI.  Licet  tota  ultra  ifthraura  praediftum  Brittania  non  Im- 
proprie  dici  poffet  Caledonia,  ipli  tamen  Calcdonii  ultra  Va- 
urcm  fedetn  habuere,  unde  duda  linea  termiuum  Romani 
in  Brittaniam  imperii  accurate  fatis  oftendit.  Citerior  vero 
iofula:  pars  alio  atque  alio  tempore  ab  illis  poirciTu  fuit,  rcli- 
qua,  ut  fupra  meminimus,  a  Brittonibus  barbaris  occupata. 
Hucufque  et  proticifceutibus  lumen aliquod  fanierant  antiqua 
liilioriarum  monumentaj  trajicientes  autem  Varar  flumco, 
'Undo  luraine,  in  obfcuro  quali  verfamur  j  et  quamvis  non 
-  Di»  ignotuiu  fit,  extrudas  ibi  pro  limiiibus  imperii  Romani 
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fuifle  aras,  Ulyiremqne,  tempeftate  fluftlbufqiie  ja6tatum, 
heic  vota  perfolvifle,  fiquidem  condenfe  arboribus  fylvse, 
cum  perpetuis  montium  faxetis,  ab  ulteriori  nos  fcrutatione 
probibent.  Relationetn  feqnentem  a  mercatoribus  Brittonibus 
fugilivis  acceptam  pofterifque  reliftam,  ut  fufficientctn  ^fti- 
memus,  necefle  eft. 

LII.  Ad  occidentem  igitur  Vararis  habitabant  Caledonii, 
propria  fic  didi,  quorum  regionis  partem  tegebat  immenfa 
ilia  Caledonia  fylva. 

LIII.  Littus  incolebant  rainores  quidam  populi,  ex  quorum 
numero,  ultra  Vararem  et  ereftas  fupradidas  aras,  ad  Loxam 
fluvium  habitabant  Cantfe,  in  quorum  finibus  promuntorium 
Penoxullum. 

LIV.  Huic  ordine  proximus  eft  fluvius  Abona  ejufdemque 
accolae  Logi.  Hinc  Ila  fluvius,  et  ad  ilium  fiti  Carnabli 
Brittonum  extremi,  qui  ab  Oftorio  propratlore  fubjugati, 
jugum  Romanum  indigne  ferentes,  adfcitis  in  focietatem 
Cantiis,  ut  referunt  traditiones,  trajedoquc  mari  ibi  fedem 
eligunt.  In  varia  heic  prorauntorla  fefc.  extendit  Brittania, 
quorum  primum  antiquis  didum  Vinvedrura,  tum  Veru- 
brium,  aut  extremitas  Caledoniae. 

LV.  Poft  illos  Catini ;  deinde,  interiores  Logifque  prox- 
imi,  Merta;  (iti  funt.  In  his  oris  promuntorium  Oroadum 
pofitum,  cui  adjaccbant  Orcades  infulie.  Ulterius  manabat 
Nabffius  fluvius,  qui  terminus  erat  Carnabicse  jurifdifilionis. 

LVI.  Ad  int'eriorem  hujus  regionis  partem  habitabant 
Carnonacs,  in  quorum  finibus  promuntorium  Ebudum,  ad 
cujus  extrema  eximium  oceanus  finum  efibrmat,  qui  olim 
Volfas  appellatus.  Ad  inferiorem  iftius  finus  ripam  tende- 
bant  Cerones,  et  infra  Ityn  Creones  ad  Longum  ulque  pro- 
currit.  Inde  oceannm  inter  et  finum  Lelanum  didura  ab 
incolis  Epidiis  promuntorium, 

LVII.  Provedus  jam  ultra  flumen  Vararis,  idem  illud  re- 
metiri  non  poflum,  qnin  in  tranfgreflu  admirer  Romanos, 
alias  fatis  expertos  judicio  atque  experientia,  heic  quafi  def- 
titutos  tam  perabfurda  opinione  laboraftTe,  ut  iftam  Brittanise 
partem,  qua;  jam  armis  ipforum  intafta  quiefcebat,  reliquani 
jam  fubadam  atque  pofleflam,   longe  majori  et  longitudine 
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ct  latltudlne  metirentur,  (quam  tanien  eos  fovifle  opiniononi 
fatis  fuperque  conflat).  Qui  enim  ea,  qua  par  eft,  mente 
inligiiem  Romanorum  arabitionem  atque  infatiabilem  reg- 
nandi  cupidinem  confideraverit,  et  quo  hortem  vix  ira  ipib- 
rum  et  notitia,  nedum  timore  dignura  exduderent,  ftupcnda 
ilia,  qua  totum  orbem  in  admirationem  fui  facile  trahunt, 
opera  erexiire,  in  hoc  ut  in  cjeteris  quam  plurimis  raagnam 
fummi  Numinis  merito  providentiam  veneremur,  cui  ut  om- 
nia lubjeda  funt  regna,  ita  et  fempiterna  ab  incolis  gloria 
debetur  et  erit.    Amen  ! 


CAPVT  VII. 


JLiUSTRATIS  ita  pro  inftiluti  rations  curfim  terris  Brit* 
tanicis,  necelTarium  videtur,  anteqoam  adinfularum  defcrip- 
tionem  aggrediar,  'dubio  a  non  nemine  moto  occurrere;  ubi- 
nam,  inquit  ille,  earum  quas  tu  nobis  commemoras  urbium 
nominumque  veftigia  ?  Habentur  nulla  !  Licet  viciflim  qu«- 
rere,  ubinam  hodie  lint  AlFyrii,  Parthi,  Sarmatas,  CeJtiberi  ? 
At  qui  has  celeberrimas  gentes  exftitilTe  neget/  impudenteiu' 
fatis  fpcro  futurum  nemincm.  Nonne  inveniuntur  hodier* 
onm  regiones  urbefque  perraulta  eifdem,  qus  ante  duo  vel 
plura  annorura  millia  habuerunt,  quae  compellantur,  nomi- 
nibus?  Judxa,  Italia,  Gallia,  Brittania,  non  hodie  minus 
quam  prifcis  illis  temporibus  nota  ?  Londinum  hudicque  lin- 
gua vernacula,  fono  non  adeo  difcrepante,  London  appellatur, 
Incuria  majorum  et  in  colligendis  ac  confervandii>  illis,  qua> 
hue  facereet  tunc  tempoiis  non  difficulter  haberi  poterant, 
monumentis  negligentia  fi  atiendatur,  non  adeo  quidem  gra- 
fiter  ilia  videtur  increpanda,  vel  ut  hujus  defettus  unica  et 
primaria  caufa  cenfenda,  vix  enim  prattcr  illos,  qui  ordin'r 
facrorum  fe  dederant,  operam  libris  ftribcndis  comniodabanl. 
Hi  vcro  a  facro  alienum  cenfuerunt  munere  profanis  iftiuf- 
^i>di,  ut  vocabanr^  negotiis  operam  fuam  impendere.    Cre- 
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diderlm  potius  nos  fine  periculo  fcire,  et  fine  piaculo  ad  pipf- 
teros  trapfmittere  pofle,  ilia  quae  de  prifco  regnorum  ftatu  fe- 
dula  veterura  roopumentorum  perlullratio  et  accuratius  fcru- 
tinium  poterit  inveftigare.  Ad  aliud  vero  fentiendum  me 
fere  compplilTet  bonus  ille  Antilles,  ita  me  compellare  vifus  : 
Xune  folus  ignoras  quaip  hreve,  npbtis  in  hoc  orbe,  temporis 
fpatium  litexigendum,  pranefque  noftrosetiam  laboriofiflimos 
cpnattis  ab  inutilium  fervprupi  norai;ie  nos  non  pofle  redder*f 
imniunes  ?  omniaque  noftra  ftudia  proximi  ufum  pro  fcopo 
debent  habere  ?  Htec !  cui  unquam  funt  ufui  ?  Bullatis  ii"- 
tiufmodi  nugis  mundum  deludi !  His  merito  reponimus:  An 
ergo  prohibita  npbis  fimul  omnis  honefta  deledatio  ?  Nonne 
eximiae  divina  pjovidentix  documenta  produnt  iftiufmodi 
narrationes  ?  Indene  patet,  quomodo  evangelia  de  morte  et 
merito  Chrifti  concio  univerfum  col^uftravcrit  et  vicerit  or- 
bem  gentilibus  antea  Tuperftitionibus  obnoxium  ?  Obvertenti 
porro,  non  incongrue  forte  Chronolrtgiie  iftiufmodi  res  iu 
compendio  tradari,  denup  repouo  :  Nee  ergo  niniium  quid- 
quam  eft  noviife,  majores  noftros  non,  ut  nonnuUi  fabulan- 
tpr,  Autochtpoes  fqille,  e  terra  profiUentes.  Deum  potitt^ 
naturaj  librum  apofuilfe,  ut  ex  illo  conftaret  magni  opificis 
oninipotentia,  qualis  in  \|ofi»  yoluminibus  eadem  defcripta 
proponitur.  Denique  forte  refpondenti,  operibus,  authori 
fpud  pptterps  nomen  laudemque  pijrjturis,  cxplpratorium 
ignem  efle  fubeundum,  iiarc  inqu^m  dicervti,  et  in  his  fub- 
^ftendi  gratus  profiteor  tantum  bis  verbis  cfficaciae  fuiife,  u| 
etiam  fuborta  michi  nonnunquam  fuerit  ca:pti  hujus  laboris 
pcenitentia.  Ex  altera  prpinde  htyus  opufeuli  parte  pra;ter 
Chronologicam  rerum  ccmmemorationem  ampUus  qnidquam 
cxfpe6tare  nolit  Benevolus  Le6tpr,  quern  adeo  benevolenti» 
tutelaeque  Divinje,  paria  ab  ipfo  michi  promittens,  devotU3 
^ommendo,  fperans,  ut  me  fimul  ccelefti  Patri,  qui  roiferi- 
cors  et  condonationis  plenus,  epmmendet. 

Ex  fragraentis  quibufdaip  a  duce  quou'-am  Romano  conCg- 
satis  et  pofieritati  reliftis,  f<fquens  colle6tum  elt  Itinerarium, 
ex  Ptokmaeo  et  aliunde  nonnuUis,  ordinem  quoquc,  fed  quod 
fpero  in  melius  mutaturp,  hinc  inde  dcpreheudes. 
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FuBBUNT  olim  a'pud  Biittones  XCII  urbes,  earam  vero 
ctlebriores  et  prae  reliquls  confpicuas  XXXIH. ;  municipia 
Ibilicct  II,  Verolamiuin  6t  Eboracum.  Villi  colonije,  fc. 
Londinium  Augufia,  Camalodunum  Gemims  Martin,  Rhu- 
(upis,  ....  Thermas  Jgu^  Solis,  Ifca  Secunda,   Deva  Getka, 

Glevum  Claudia,   Lindum, Camborlcum 

£t  civitates  Latio  jure  donatae  X,  fc.  Durnomagu'?,  Catar- 
ra<fton,  Camboduimra,  Cocclum,  Lugubalia,  Ptoroton,  Vic- 
toria, Thcodofia,  Corlnum,  Sorbiodunum.  Deinde  XII 
rtipendiaria;  minorifqxie  momcnti,  fcilicet  Venta  Silurum, 
Venta  Belgarum,  Venta  Icenorum,  Segontium,  Murldunum, 
Kagsc,  Cantiopolis,  Durinum,  Ifca,  Bremenium,  Vindonum, 
et  Dmobrovae.  At  praster  allatas  modo  urbes,  plurea  in  Brit- 
taniis  non  habuiilc  Romanos  ne  quis  teruere  credat  j  cele- 
briores  enim  tantum  coramemoravi  j  quis  enim  dubitet,  illos, 
ut  orbis  terrarura  dominatores,  pro  lubitu  elegilTe  libiqui: 
vindicafle,  quee  fuis  ufibus  commoda  intelligebant  loca  ?  plep 
riimque  alias  in  caflris,  quae  condiderant  ipti,  degebaut. 


D'lajihragmata. 

Rhutopis  prima  in  Brittania  infula  civitas  verfus  Gallianj 
apud  Cantios  fita  a  Geflbriago  Bonnoniae  portu,  undc 
commodilTiraus  in  fupradi6\am  infulam  tranfitus  obtingit, 
CCCCL.  (ladia,  vel  ut  alii  volunt  XLVI  mille  pafTuum  re- 
mota :  ab  eadera  civitate  du<5ta  eft  via  Guethelinga  didta, 
ufque  in  Segontium  per  m.  p,  CCCXXIIII  plus  minus  lie  : 
— Cantiopoli,  quae  et  Durovcrno,  m.  p.  X.  Durofevo  XII. 
Duroprovis  XXV.  deinde  m.  p.  XXVII.  tranfis  Tharaefin 
intrafque  provinciam  Flaviara  et  civitatem  Londinium  (Au- 
guftam),  Sulo  Mago  m.  p.  Villi.  Verolamio  muoicipio  XII. 
unde  fuit  Amphibalus  et  Albanus  Martyres,  Foro  Dianic 
XII.  Magic  Vinio  XII.  I>fl<aorodo  Xll.  Ifanta  Varia  XII. 
Tripontio  XII.  Benonls  Villi,  Hie  bifecatur  via,  alteru- 
trumque  ejus  brachium  Lindum  ufque,  alterum  vorfua  Viri- 
ounium  protenditur,  fiQ: — Mandudfuedo  m.  p.  Xll.  Etoccto 
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X[II.  Pennocrucia  XII.  Uxacoiua  5^11.  Virioconio  XI. 
Banchorio  XXVI.  Dera  Colania  X.  Fines  Flaviaj  ct  Se- 
cundae,  Varism.p.  XXX.    ConovioXX.    Seguntio  XXIIII. 

Iter  II.,  A  Seguntio  Virioconium  ufqiie,  m.  p.  LXXIII. 
fie  : — Heriri  monte  m.  p.  XXV.  Mediolano  XXV.  Rutunio 
XII.    Virioconio  XI. 

Iter  III.  A  Londinio  Lindam  coloniam  ufque,  licr— Du- 
rofito  m.  p.  XII.  Caefaro  Mago  XVI.  Canonio  XV.  Cama- 
loduno  coloftia  Villi,  ibi  erat  templomClaudii,  arx  triumph- 
alis,  et  imago  Viftoriafc  deae.  Ad  Sturium  amnem  m.  p.  VI. 
et  finibus  TrinobaHtum  Cenimannos  advenis,  Cambretonio 
m.  p.  XV,      Sito  Mago   XXH.      Venta   Cenom,    XXIII. 

Camborico  colonia   XX.     Durali  ponte  XX. 

Durno  Mago  XX.     Ifinnis  XX.     Lindo  XX. 

Iter  IIII.  A  Lindo  ad  Vallum  ufque,  fie: — Argolico 
ni.  p.  Xllll.  Dano  XX.  Ibi  intras  Maximam  CiBfarienfcm, 
Legotio  m.  p.  XVI.  Eboraco  municip.  olim  colonia  fexta 
m.  p.  XXI.  Ifurio  XVI.  Cattaradom  XXIIII.  ad  Tifam 
X.  Vinovio  XII.  Epiaco  XVIIII.  ad  Murum  Villi,  trans 
Murum  intras  Valentiam.  Alauna  amne  m.  p.  XXV.  Tueda 
flumine,  XXX.  ad  Vallum 

Iter  V.    A  limite  Praeturiam  ufque,  fie : — Curia   m.  p. 

....  ad  Fines  m.  p Breraenio  m.  p Corftoplio 

XX.  Vindoraora  Villi.  Vindovio  XVIIII.  Cattaradoni 
XXII.  Eboraco  XL.  Derventione  VII.  Delg«vicia  XIII. 
Prxturio  XXV. 

Iter  V^I.  Ab  Eboraco  Devam  ufque,  fie : — Calcaria  m.  p. 
Vnil.  Camboduno  XXII.  ^  Mancunio  XVIII.  Finibus 
Maximae  et  Flaviais  m  p.  XVIII.  Condate  XVIII.  Deva 
XVIII. 

Iter  VII.  A  Portu  Siftuntiorum  Eboracum  ufque,  fie  : — 
Rerigonio  ra.  p.  XXIII.  ad  Alpes  Peninos  VIII.  Alicana  X. 
Ifurio  XVIII.     EboracaXVI. 

Iter  VIII.  Ab  Eboracum  Luguvalium  ufque.  fie: — Cat- 
taradoni  m.  p.  XL.  Lataris  XVI.  Vataris  XVI.  Broca- 
vonacis  XVIII.    Vorreda  XVIII.     Lugubalia  XVIII. 

Iter  Villi.  A  Luguballio  Ptorotonim  ufque,  fie :— Tri- 
inontio  m.  p Gadanica  m.  p Corio  m.  p,  .... 
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ul  Vallum  m.  p Incipit  Vefpafiana.     Alauna  ra.  p. 

XII.  Lindo  Villi.  Viaoria  Villi,  ad  Hiernatn  Villi. 
Orea  XIIII.  ad  Tavum  XVIIII.  ad  iEficam  XXIII.  ad 
Tinam  VIII,     Devana  XXIII.  ad  Itunam  XXIIII.  ad  Moq- 

tem  Grampium  m.  p ad  Selinam  m.  p.  ....  Tuclfis 

XVIIII.  Prorotone  m.  p 

Iter  X.  A.b  ultima  Ptorotone  per  mediam  infulae  Ifcn 
Daranonorum  ufque,  fie: — Varis  m,  p.   VIII.    ad  Tueflim 

XVIII.   Tamea  XXVIIII 

m.  p.  XXI.  in  Medio  Villi.  Orrea  Villi. 

Viftoria  XVIII.    ad  Vallum  XXXII.     Lugnbaliia  LXXX. 

Brocavonacis  XXII.   ad  Alaunam  m.  p Coccio  m.  p. 

....  Mancunio  XVIII.  CoiidateXXlII.  McUiolano  XVI II. 

Etoceto  m.  p.  .........  4 Salinis  m.  p 

Glebon  colonia  m.  p, 

Corino  XIIII.    Aquas  Solis  m.  p ad  Aquas 

XVIII.  ad  Uxellam  atpncm  m.  p 

Ifca  m.  p.  .  .  .  .  . 

Iter  XI.  Ab  Aquis  per  Viam  Juliam  Menapiam  ufque, 
lie : — ad  Abonam  m.  p.  VI.  ad  Sabrinam  VI.  unde  trajedlu 
iutras  in  Brittaniani  Secundam  et  ftationera  Trajedum  m.  p. 
III.  Venta  Silurura  VIII.  Ifca  colonia  Villi,  unde  fuit 
Aaron  Martyr.  Tibia  amne  m.  p.  VIII.  Bovixj  XX.  Nido 
XV.  Leucaro  XV.  ad  Vigefimum  XX.  ad  Menapiara 
XVIIII.  Ab  hac  urbe  per  XXX.  m.  p.  navigas  in  Hyber* 
niam. 

Iter  XII.  Ab  Aquis  Londinium  ufque,  lie: — Verlucione 
m.  p.  XV.  Cunetione  XX.  Spinis  XV.  Calleba  AUreba- 
tum  XV.    Bibrade  XX.     I.ondinio  XX. 

Iter  XIII.  Ab  ifca  Uriconium  ufque,  lie: — Bultro  m.  p. 
VIII.  GobannioXII.  Magna  XXIII.  Branogcnio  XXIII. 
Urioconio  XXVII. 

Iter  XIIII.  Ab  Ifca  per  Glebon  Lindum  ufque,  fie: — 
Ballio  m.  p.  VIII.   Blettio  XIJ.  Sariconio  XI.  Glebon  colonia 

W.  ad  Antonam  XV.    Alauna  XV 

Vennonis  XII.  Ratifcorion  XII.  Venromento  XII.  Margi. 
duno  Xll.  ad  Pontera  XII.  Ckjco  colana  Linduni  XII. 
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Iter  XV.  A  Londinio  per  Claufentum  in  Londinium, 
fic: — Caleba  in.  p.  XLIIII.  Vindomi  XV.  Venta  Belgarum 
XXI.  ad  Lapidem  VI.     Claufento  IIII.     Portu  Magno  X. 

Regno  X.  ad  Decimum  X.    Anderida  portu  m.  p 

ad  Lemanura  m.  p.  XXV.    Lemaniano  portu 

X.  Dubris  X.  Rhutupis  colonia  X.  Regulbio  X.  Contio- 
poli  X.  Durelevo  XVIII.  Made  XII.  Vagnaca  XVIII. 
Novio  Magd  XVIII.     Londinio  XV. 

Ixpn  XVI.  A  Londinio  Ceniam  ufque,  fie  : — Venta  Bpl- 
garum  m.  p.  XC.  BrigeXI.  Sorbioduno  VIII,  Ventageladm 
XII.   Durnovaria  Villi.    Moriduno  XXXHI.    Ifca  Damnon. 

XV Durio  aiiine  hi.  p 

.J Tamara  m.  p 

, Voluba  ra.  p 

Cenia  m.  p 

Iter  XVII.  Ab  Anderida  [Eboracum]  ufque,  lie: — Sylva 

Anderida  m.  p Noviomago  m.  p 

Londinio  m.  p.  XV.  ad  Fines  m.  p Durb- 

lifponte  m.  p ;  .  .  .   Durnomago  m.  p.  XXX. 

Corifennis  XXX.  Lindo  XXX.  in  Medio  XV.  ad  Abum 
XV.  unde  tranfis  in  Maximam,  ad  Petuariam  m.  p.  VI.  de- 
inde  Eboraco,  ut  fupra,  m.  p.  XLIV. 

Iter  XVIII.    Ab  Eboraco  per  medium  infulae  Glaufentiira 

ufque,  fic: — Legiolio  m.  p.  XXI.  ad  Fines  XVIII 

m.  p.  XVI m.  p.  XVI Derven* 

tione  m,  p.  XVI.  ad  Trivonam  XIL  Etoceto  XII.  Manduef. 
(edo  XVI.  Benonis  XII.  Tripontio  XI.  Ifannavaria  XII. 
Brinavis  XII.  JEVia  caftra  XVI.  .Dorocina  XV.  Tamefi  VI. 
Vindomi  XV.     Claufento  XL VI. 

Plurima  infuper  habebant  Romani  in  Brittaniis  caftella, 
luis  qusque  muris,  tiiriibus,  portis,  et  repagulis  munita. 

Fi?ns  limerariorum. 
Quod   haf^enus  anribus,   in  hoc  capite  percipitur  pen« 
oculis  intuentibus:    nam  huic  adjunfta  ett  mappa  Brittani.-^ 
artificialiter  depifta,  quae  omnia  Joca  cet.  cvidenter  exprimit, 
ut  ex  ea  cundtarum  region um  incolas  dignofcere  detur. 
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CAPUT  VIII. 


r.L, 


lUSTRAVIMUS  jam  Albionem,  difitae  non  procul 
inde  Hybernias,  cadera,  qua  hadeuus  ufi  fuimus  brevitatc, 
defcriptionem  daturi. 

II.  Hybernia  omnium,  poft  Albionem  diiflam  nupcr, 
maxume  eft  ad  occidentem  quidem  fita,  fed,  ficut  contra 
fepteratriones  ea  brevior,  ita  in  meridiem  fcfe  trans  illius 
fines  plurimum  protendens,  ufqne  contra  Hifpaniae  Tarraco- 
nenfis  fepteijtrionalia,  quamvis  niagno  scquore  inierjaccntCi 
pervenit. 

III.  Mare,  quod  Brittaniam  et  Hyberniam  interfluit,  un- 
dofum  et  inquietum  eft,  toto,  ut  author  eft  Solinus,  anno. 
non  nifi  xftivis  pauculis  diebus,  navigabile.  In  medio  inter 
ambas  infula  eft,  quae  olim  appellabatur  Monocda,  nunc  au- 
tem  Manavia. 

IV.  Hybernia  autem,  et  fui  ftatus  conditionc,  et  falubrl- 
tate  ac  ferenitate  aeris,  raultum  Brittaniap  pr-icftat,  utopina> 
lur  Beda,  ita,  at  rare  ibi  nix  plus  (jaam  triduaria  remaneat, 
nemo  propter  hieraem  aut  ftpna  fecet,  aut  flabula  fabrice^ 
jumentis,  • 

V.  Nullum  ibi  reptile  videri  folet,  nullae  vipers  aut  fer- 
pentes  valent ;  nam  ftepe  illo  de  Brittania  allati  ferpentes 
raoK,  ut  proximante  tcrris  navigio  odore  aeris  illius  adtafti 
fuerint,  intereunt.  Guin  potius  omnia  pene,  quae  de  eadem 
infula  funt,  contra  venenum  valent.  Denique  vidimus,  qui- 
bufdam  a  ferpcnte  pbrcuffis,  rafa  folia  codicum,  qui  de  Hy- 
bernia fuerunt,  et  ipfam  rafuram  aqude  immiiram  ac  potui 
datam  talibus  protinus  tbtam  vim  veneni  graflantis  totqm  in- 
flati  corporis  abfumlilfe,  ac  fedalfe  tuttiorem. 

VI.  Dives  la6tis  et  mellis  infula,  nee  vinearum  cxpea"s« 
pifcium  volucrunique,  fed  et  cervorum  caprearumque  venat() 
infignis,  ut  author  eft  venerabilis  Beda. 

VIJ.  Cultorescjus,  incjuit  Mela,  inconditi  funt  et  omnium 
>':rtu»um  ignarij  m<igi«  qixam  alias  gentcs,  aliqUatcniw  tainc* 
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gnari  pietatis  ad  modum  expertes.  Gens  inhofpita  et  bellj- 
cofa  a  Solino  Polyhiftore  didi  funt.  Sanguine  interemptoruna 
haufto  prius  viftores  vultus  fuas  oblinunt.  Fas  ac  nefas  eo- 
dem  animo  ducunt.  Puerpera,  li  quando  marem  edidit,  pri- 
mes cibos  gladio  imponit  mariti,  inque  os  parvuli  fummo 
mucrone,  aufpiciiim  alimentorum  leviter  infert,  et  gentilibus 
votis  optat,  non  aliter  qnam  in  hello  et  inter  arma  mortem 
cppetat.  Qui  ftudent  cultui,  dentihus  mari  nantium  bellu- 
arum  infigniunt  enlium  capulos,  candicant  enim  ob  hebur- 
neam  claritatem.  Nam  pncipua  viris  gloria  eft  in  armoruiw 
fplendore. 

VI  n.  Agrippa,  geographus  Romanus,  longitudinera  Hy- 
berniae  DC.  millia  pali'uum  efle,  latitudinem  vero  CCC.  fta- 
tuit.  XX.  olim  gentibus  habitata,  quarum  XIIX.  littus  te* 
Bcbant. 

IX.  Haec  autera  propria  Scottorum  patria  erat;  ab  hac 
rgrefli,  tertiam  in  Albione  Brittonibus  et  Pidis  gentcm  ad- 
diderunt,  Sed  non  idem  cum  magno  authore  Beda  fentio, 
qui  Scottos  peregrines  eiTe.  affirmat :  nam,  ut  cxiftimo,  fuam 
ex  Brittania  non  procul  fita  originem  duxerunt,  inde  traje- 
cifle,  atque  in  hae  infula  fedes  occupafle,  fidem  faciunt  au- 
thores.  Certiflimum  vero  eft  Damnios,  Voluntios,  Brigantes, 
Cangofi,  aliafque  nationes  origine  fuilfe  Brittanica,  quas  eo 
poftea  trnjecerunt,  poftquam,  vel  Divitiacus,  vel  Claudius, 
vel  Oftorius,  vel  duces  alii  victores,  illis  domi  tumultum  fe- 
eerant.  Pro  ulteriori  argumento  infervit  lingua  antiqua, 
qu5c  cum  antiqua  iila  Brittanica  et  Gallica  non  parum  confo* 
nat,  id  quod  omnibus  utriufque  linguae  gnaris  fatis  planum 
videtur. 

X.  S'-ptentrionali  Hyherniae  lateri  obtenditur  aceanus  Deu- 
caledonicus ;  oriental^  tpgunt  Vergivus  et  Internus,  Canta- 
bricus  vero  auftralc,  uti  occidentale  magnus  ille  Brittanicus, 
qui  et  Athlanticus  oceanus  ;  quern  nos  quoque  ordinem  fe- 
cuti  dabimus  infulae  et  praecipuorum  in  ilia  locorum  defcrip- 
tionera, 

XI.  Iliad,  quod  ab  oceano  Deucaledonico  alluitur,  hujus 
infulae  latus  habitabant  Rliobogdii,  cujus  metropolis  Rhobog- 
diuiifi  erat ;    in  quorunrj  orientali  regione  fi turn  erat  ejufdem 
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nomiiils  promuntorium,  in  occidentali,  Boreum  promunto- 
rium.  Fluvii  vero  Banna,  Darabouna,  ArgiHa,  et  Vidua, 
auftrum  verfus  a  Scottis  ipfos  feparabant  montes. 

XII.  Infra  promuntorium,  Boreum  littus  Brittanici  maris 
iid  Venicnium  ufque  caput  incolebant  gentes  VenicnisE,  qui- 
Lus  nomen  debent  ab  illis  didae  vicinae  infulae  Venicnii,  in- 
ferius  ad  otHura  ufque  Khebii  fluminis,  quarum  metropolis 
Blieba.  Infra  Rhebeum  Nagnatae  habitabant  ad  Libnium 
ufque,  quorum  Celebris  erat  ejufdem  noniinis  metropolis. 
Auftrum  verfus,  in  receffu  finus  Aufobae  fiti  erant  Auterii, 
quibus  urbium  caput  erat  ejufdem  nominis.  Inferiorcnj 
ejufdem  regionis  partem  occupabant  Concangii,  ad  quorum 
fines  auftrum  verfus  manabat  Scnus,  amplus  omnino  fluvius, 
cui  adjacebat  urbium  primaria  Macobicum.  In  apgultam 
heic  apicem  coarftata  definit  Hybernia.  Prope  Auftrinum 
promuntorium,  ad  flumen  Senum,  fedes  habebant  Velatorii, 
quorum  metropolis  Regia,  fluvjufque  Durius.  Lucani  vero 
habitabant,  ubi  oceano  raifcetur  fluvius  Ibernus. 

XIII.  Ultra  Auftrinum  meridionale  infulae  latus  ab  eodem 
promuntorio  ad  Sacrum  ufqUe  extremura  tendebat.  Jbernii 
ad  illud  habitabant,  quibus  metropolis  Rhufina.  Hinc  flu- 
vius Dobona,  ac  deinde  Vodiae,  cum  promuntorio  ejufdem 
nominis,  quod  promuntorio  Albionis  Antiveftaeo  obvertitur, 
diftans  inde  milliaribus  CXXXXV.  Non  procul  inde  Da- 
brona  fluvius  Brigantum  regionis  terminus^  qui  fines  regionis 
fluvium  Brigas  et  urbem  habebant  Btigantiam. 

XIV.  Pars  hujus  infulae,  a  Sacro  promuntorio  ad  Rhobog- 
dlum  ufque  extenfa,  Orientalis  cenfetur.  Habitantes  fupra 
promuntorium  Sacrum  Meoapii,  pr'iraariam  habebant  ejuf- 
dem nominis  urbem  ad  fluvium  Modonam,  Hinc  ad  Mena- 
piam,  in  Dimetia  fitam,  XXX  milliaria  numcrantur,  ut 
Plinius  refert,  Harum  unam,  quam  nam  vero  incertum, 
patriam  habebat  Caraufius.  Ultra  horum  terminos  mctro- 
polin  Dunum  habebant  Cauci,  quorum  fines  alluebat  fluvius 
Oboca.  Teutonicae  binas  has  nationes  originis  eCCc  extra  du- 
bium  eft  :  incertum  vero  quo  tempore  primum  in  has  terras 
eorum  majores  trajecerint.  Erevi  ante  Csefaris  in  Brittantana 
tranfitum  id  contigiire  maxume  videtur  probabile. 
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.  XV.  Eblanae  ultferids  habitabant,  prlmariam  vero  ad  Lce- 
bium  flumen  habentes  Mediolanum.  Septentrionali  viciniores 
Voluntii  civitatem  habebant  Lebarum,  fluvios  autem  Vinde- 
rura  et  Buvindam.  Superiorem  his  infulafe  partem,  Rhobog- 
diis  affinem,  tenebant  Daranii,  his  urbium  caput  Dunum, 
ubi  fepulti  creduntur  D.  Patricias,  D.  Colutnba,  et  D.  Bri- 
gitta,  eodem  tumulo  reconditi. 

XVI.  Reftat  jam,  ut  corum  qui  interiorura  hujus  infula; 
partem  habitabant  populorum  mentio  injiciatur.  Contermini 
Caucis  et  Menapiis,  I'npra  Brigantes  autem,  incolebant  Co- 
riondii,  reliquam  infulae  partem  Scotti  habebant,  quibus- 
Scotiae  nomen  tota  exinde  debet.  Plures  inter,  quas  illi  ha- 
bebant, civitates  pras  caetcris  innotuerunt  tantum  duae,  qua- 
rum  ad  nos  pervenit  memoria.  Altera  Rheba  ad  flumen  et 
lacum  F.hebium,  Ibernia  altera,  fita  ad  orientalc  Seni  flu' 
minis  latus. 

XVII.  Non  poflfum  non  hoc  locomonere  Damnios,  Volun- 
tios,  Brigantes,  et  Cangianos  omnes  fuiffe  Britannicje  originis 
nationes,  quae,  cum  vel  ab  hofte  finitimo  non  daretur  quies, 
vel  tot  tantaque  exigerentur  tributa,  quibus  folvendis  fe  im- 
pares  intelligerent,  fenfim,  novis  quaelitura:  fcdes,  in  banc 
tcrram  trajecerant.  Diftum  jaitt  antea  de  Menapiis,  Chaucis, 
nee  de  iis,  quae  ofFeruntur  ulterius,  plura  occurrunt,  quibus 
tuto  fides  poteft  haberi.  Refert  quidem,  Auguftae  Hiftoriae 
fcriptor,  Tacitus,  quod  pluribusquam  Albion  percgrinis  Hy- 
bernia  fuf^rit  frequentata.  At,  fi  res  ita  revera  fe  habuiffet> 
vi\  dubitandum  videtur,  pinr'a  ftobis  de  ftatu  Hyberniae,  et 
fide  digniora  veteres  fuiffe  relitturos.  Relifturoquc  jam  mlchi 
defcriptionera  Hyberniae  tion  abs  re  fore  videtur  docere,  banc, 
non  armis,  fed  metu  tantum  fub  Romanorum  redadam  fuilfe 
imperium.  Quin  potius  regem  Ptolemaeum  in  fecunda  Eu- 
ropae  tabula,  alioftjue  veterum  inclutiifimorum  geographo- 
rum,  in  fitu  illius  delineando  crraife,  utpote  qui  banc  n<ju 
folum  jufto  longius  a  Brittania,  fed  etiam  prorfus  a  parte  bo- 
reali  provincia;  Secundx,  ftatuerunt ;  id  quod  ex  ipforum 
libris  et  tabulis  hue  fpe6ianiil»us  patet  abundc. 

XVIII.  Super  Hyberniam  Cmx  erant  Hcbudcs,  V.  numcr.o, 
■quarum  incolse  nefc>vjnt  fruijfs,  pi.fcibiuj  tantum,  et.  laftc vi- 
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ventf^s.  Riejt  linus  fed,  ut  fcribit  Solinus,  nnheitia,  nafa 
quotquot  funt,  omnes  angufto  interluvio  dividuiitur.  Ille 
rex  nichil  (uum  habebat,  omnia  uniTerforum.  Ad  aeqaJta- 
tem  certis  legibus  adftringitur,  ac,  ne  avaritia  a  vfcro  reftd*. 
que  €urti  fedbceret,  dilcebat  ex  paupertate  juftitijlm,  iifpotc 
eui  nichil  ciTet  rei  familinris,  Tf^rum  alitur  e  publico.  Nulli 
illi  dabatur  foemina  propria,  fed  per  viciflitudines,  in  quahj. 
cunque  conimotas  fuidet,  fibi  vendicat  ufurariam,  und^  el 
nee  votum  nee  fpes  conceditnr  liberorum.  De  Hebbdibus 
bifce  nonnulli  fcripferunt  dies  continuos  XXX.  fub  bruma 
effe  nodera,  fed  diSator  Cifat  nichil  de  eo,  ftudiofe  licet 
inquirens,  reperiebat,  rifi,  quod  certis  ex  aqua  menfuris  bre- 
viores  fuiflfe  no6tcs  quam  in  Gallia  intellexerit. 

XIX.  Secundain  a  continenti  ftationem  Orcades  prjebent, 
qux  ab  Hebudibus  porro,  fed  erronee,  funt  VII,  dierum  to- 
tidemque  no6tium  curfu,  ut  fcripferunt  nonnulli ;  numero 
XXX.  aoguflis  inter  fefe  dcdudae  fpatiis,  vacabant  homine, 
non  habebant  fylvas,  tantum  junceis  herbis  horrefccnte*. 
Ctetera  earura  nil  nift  atens  et  rupes  tenent,  ut  ego,  ex  So- 
lino  cuiti  aliis  coUigi  polTe,  habeo  perfuafum. 

XX.  Thule  ultima  omnium,  quae  Brittanicae  vocantiir, 
Belgarum  littori  appofita  ftatultur  a  Mela.  Graecis  Romanif- 
que  celebrata  carminibus,  de  quo  Homerus  Mantuanas: 

" Et  tibi  scrviat  ultima  Tluile." 

In  ea  folftitio  nullas  efle  nodes  iudicavimus,  canori  fignum 
fole  tranfeunte,  ut  author  eft  Plinius,  nullofque  contra  per 
bruraam  dies  j  hxc  quidem  fcnis  raeufibus  continuis  fieri  ar- 
bitranfur.  CLuI  hie  habitant,  ut  refert  Solinus,  principio 
veris  inter  pecudes  pabulis  vivunt,  deinde  lafle,  in  hyemera 
conferunt  arborum  fruCtus.  Utuntur  fteniinis  vulgo,  certum 
matrimdnium  nullis.  Thule  autem  larga  et  diutina  pomona 
copiofa  eft,  ut  tradit  idem  author.  Ultra  Thulen  unius  diei 
navigatione  accepimus  pigrum  efle  et  concretum  mare,  a 
nonnullis  Cronium  appellatur.  A  Thule  in  Caledoniam  bidui 
navigatio  eft. 

XXI.  Thanatos  Infiila  alluitur  freto  oceani,  a  Brittania; 
continente  aeftuario  lenui,  Wantfuam  di(3o  fcparata ;  fru- 
mentariis  campis  ftlix,  et  gleba  uberi .;  nee  tantum  fibi  foli. 
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vcrum  et  aliis  falubribus  lo6ls,  ut  author  eft  Ifidorus,  cum 
ipfa  nuUo  ferpatur  angue,  afportata  inde  terra,  quoquo  gen- 
tium invefta  fit,  angues  necat.  Haec  non  longe  abeft  a 
Khutupi  fita. 

XXII.  Ve6ta,  a  Vefpafiano  devida  olim,  infula  eft,  prox- 
imura  Belgis  habet  ab  oriente  in  occafum  XXX.  circiter 
raillia  pafluum,  ab  auftro  inboream  XII.  in  orientalibus  fuis 
partibus  mari  VJ.  millium,  in  occidentalibus  III.  a  nieri- 
dionali  fupra  fcripto  Ijttore  diftans. 

XXIII.  Praeter  fupradiaas  infulas  fuerunt  etiam  VII.  Ac- 
modae,  Ricnea,  Siliranus,  Andros,  Sigdiles  XL.  Vindilios, 
Sarna,  Caefarea,  et  Cafliterides. 

XXIV.  Sena,  Offifmicis  adverfa  littoribus,  Gallici  Nu- 
minis  oraculo  infignis  eft,  ut  author  eft  Mela  j  cujus  antif- 
tites,  perpetua  virginitate  fan6tae,  numero  IX.  efletradunv 
tiirj  Senas  Galli  vocant,  putantque  ingeniis  fingularibus 
praeditas,  maria  ac  ventos  concitare  carminibus,  feque  in  quae 
velint  animalia  vertere,  fanare  quae  apud  alios  infanabilia 
funt.  Scire  ventura  et  praedicere,  fed  non  nifi  dedita  navi- 
gantibus,  et  ob  id  tantum  ut  fe  confulerent  eo  profeftis. 

XXV.  Reliqus  Albioni  circumfufae  rainoris  peripheric  et 
momenti  inlulas,  ex  depidas  adjedaeque  mappae  infpeaione 
melius,  quam  ex  nudo  quodam  recenfu,  cenferi  ac  dignofci 
poflunt.  Heic  itaque  fubfifto  meomque  his  rebus  locntum 
ftudium  Benevolo  Leaori,  ejufque  favori  et  judicio  ftudiole 
coraniendo. 

Explicit  feliciter,  Deojuvante,  Liber  primus  Cpm- 

mentarioli  Geographici  de  fitu  Brittania-.,  et 

ftntionura  quas  Roraani  ipfi  in  ea  Infula 

adificaverunt,  per  nianum  meana  Ri- 

cardj,  famuli  Chrifti  et  monachi 

Weftraonafterienfis. 

ppo  gr^tias. 


\ 


RICARDI 

MONACHI  WESTMONASTERIENSIS 
COMMENTARIOLI  GEOGRAPHICl 

DESCRIPTIONIS  BRITTANIiE 

SUB    DITIONE    ROMAXI    IMPERII. 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


pr.^:fatio. 

JLN  fopplementura  datae  hucufque  Brittanire  antlquoe  de- 
fcriptionis  dedudum  parili  compendio  fubjungere  con- 
fultum  duxi : — 

I.  ChronologiaR,  a  prima  inde  orbis  origine  ad  vaftatam 
a  Gothis  Romani  dedu6tac,  epitotnen,  et 

II.  Imperatoruno  Legatorumque  Romanorum  qui  huic 
regioni  cum  imperio  praefuerant  brevem  recenfuin. 

Dicant  forte  nonnuUi  potuifle  iftiufraodi  operam,  ut- 
potfi  non  abfolute  neceflariam,  vel  cultui  divino,  vel  ma- 
joris  momenti  rebas  impend!.  At  fciant  illi  et  fubfccivat 
boras  antiquitatibus  patrils  priftinique  terrarum  flatus  in- 
vcftigationi  pofle  vlndicari,  ut  tamen  nichil  propterea 
fhcro  cultui  decedat.  Sin  vero  Momus  iftiufmodi  capta- 
tam  ex  otio  licito  voluptatem  nobis  invideat,  ad  fiuetn 
properajis  jnctjeque  jam  adftitutus,  heic  pedcm  fi^o. 
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CAPUT  I. 


Il 


-N  princlpio  mundum,  nobis  hodiernum  reliquifque 
creaturis  habitatum,  VI.  dierum  fpatio  ex  nihilo  condidit 
omnipotens  Creator. 
3  Anno  Mundi  MDCLVr.  Crefcentein  continuo  ufa  ha- 
mani  generis  malitiatn  vindicaturus.  Creator  diluvium 
orbi  immifit,  quod  totum  obruens  mundum,  omnem  de- 
levit  viventium  ordinem,  folis,  quae  arcam  intraverant, 
exceptis  et  fervatis,  quorum  deinceps  propago  novis  ani- 
raalium  colonis  novum  orbem  replevit. 

6  A.  M.  MMM.  Circa  haec  tempora  cultam  et  habitatam 
primum  Brittaniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli,  cum  illam  falu- 
tarent  Grxci  Phceniceique  mercatores.     Nee  defunt,  qui 

«.       a  rege  quodam  Brytone  non  diu  poftea  conditum  creduut 
Londinium. 

7  A.M.  MMMCCXXVIir.  Prima  urbis  Roma,  qua: 
gentium  exinde  communis  terror,  fundamenta  pofuerunt 
fratres  Romulus  et  Remus. 

8  A.  M.  MMMDC.  Egrcffi  e  Brittania  per  Galliam  Sc- 
nones  Italiam  invafere,  Romam  oppugnaturi. 

9  A.  M.  MMMDCL.  Has  terras  intrarunt  Belga?,  Cel- 
taeque  defertam  a  Senonihus  regionem  occuparunt.  Noa 
diu  poftea  cum  exercitu  in  hoc  regnum  tranfiit  rex  iE4u- 
orum  Divitiacus,  magnamque  ejus  partem  fubegit.  Circa 
baK:  tempora  in  Hyberniam  commigrarunt,  cjefti  aBelgis 
Brittones,  ibique  fedes  pofuerunt,  ex  ill*  tempore  Scotti 
appellati. 

10  A.  M.  MiMMDCCCCXLIII.  Geftum  eft  Caffibelini 
cum  civitatibus  raaritimis  beliupa. 

U  A.M.  MMMDCCCCXLVI.  C«far Germanos et Gallos 
capit,  et  Brittones  quo<Jue,  quibus  ante  euro  ne  oomen 
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(jiudera  Romanorum  cognitum  fuerat,  vidor,  obfidibtB 
acceptis,  ftipendarios  facit. 

J.AI.  MMMDCCCCXLVII.  Denuo  in  has  terras  pro-  12 
fed^s,  bellura  gellit  cum  rege  Cafliorum  Cailibellino,  in- 
vitatus,  ut  ipfe  quidcm  praetendit,  a  Trinobantibus.   Sed, 
qucxl  majore  veri  fpecle  tradlt  Suetonius,  potius  avaritiem 
iplius  foUicitantibus  practiofis  Brittaniae  raargaritis. 
.   J[.  M.  MMMMXLIV.    Ipfe  in  Britfaniam  profedus  13 
jinperator  Claudius,  femeftri  fpatio,    abfque  uUa  vi  aut 
languinis  efFulione,  magnam  infulae  partem  in  fuara  re- 
Jegit  poteftateni,  quam  exinde  Csiarienfem  juffit  vocari. 

A.M.  MMMMXLV.  Mitlus  ab  imperatore  Claudio  14 
cum  II.  legione  in  hag  terras  Vefpalianifc,  adhuc  in  pri- 
vata  vita,  Belgas  Damnoniofque  oppugnavit,  tandemque, 
coramilfis  praeliis  XXXII.  urbibus  XX.  expugnatis,  fub 
oblfquium  Bomani  imperii  redegit,  una  cum  infula 
Ve«a. 

A.M.  IVIMMMXLVII.  Thermes  ct  Glebon  occupave-  15 
runt  Romani. 

J.  M.  MMMML.    Poft  novennale  bdlum  regera  Silu-   l6 
ram  Charaticuna  vicit  dux  Romanorum  OftorJu»,  magqa 
Brjttania;  pars  in  formam  provincial  redada,  et  Camalo- 
duiieniis  coloniae  pofita  fundanienta. 

A.M.  MMMMLII.    Cogibundo  urbes  quxdam  apud  1/ 
Belgas  a  Romanis  conceffjc,  ut  inde  fibi  conderet  Regnum. 
Circa  ha!c  tempora,  re'i<!^a  Brittania,  Cangi  et  Brigantcs 
;n  Hyberniam  commigrarunt  ledefque  ibi  pofuerunt. 

A.M.  MMMiMLXI.  Nero  jmperator,  in  re  cuilitari  1^ 
nichil  oranino  aufus,  Brittaniam  pene  amifit.  Nani  duo 
fab  illo  nobiliflima  oppida  illic  capta  atque  everfa  funt. 
Xam  infurrexit  contra  Bomanps  Bondvica,  illatam  fibi  a 
Ko;nanis  injuriam  vindlcatura,  colonias  illas  Rumanorum, 
Londiuiura,  Camalodunum,  et  municipium  Verulamiuni 
igue  del^vit,  occitis  ultra  oduginta  millibu3  civium  Ro- 
manorum. Supcrata  ilia  tandem  a  Suetonio,  qui  acer- 
rinie  illatum  Romani*  damnum  viiidicavit,  occlfo  Tubdi- 
^ui  am  rjuB  xquali  numero. 

A  .M.  MMMMLXXIII.  Brigaates  vicit  Cerealis.         .  ip 
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20  A.  M.   MMMMLXXVI,   Ordovlces  pleftit  Frontinus. 

21  A.M.  MMMMLXXX.  Magnum  cum  rege  Caledo- 
niorum  Galgaco  pra^lium  committit  Agricola,  eoque  de- 
vi£to,  totam  infulam  cum  claflc  luftrari  jubet,  mariti- 
mamque  ipfius  oram  totus  obiens,  Orcades  fubmittit  im- 
perio  Romano. 

22  A.  M.  MMMMCXX.  Ipfe  in  Brittaniam  tranfit  Ha- 
drianus  imperator,  immenfoque  muro  unam  iniula:  par- 
tem ab  altera  fejungit, 

23  A.  M.  MMMMCXL.  Miflus  ab  Antonino  Pio  Urbicus 
vi6toriis  inclarefcit. 

24  A.  M.  MMMMCL.  Nonnullas  quoque  a  Brittanis  vic- 
torias reportat  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

25  A.  M.  MMMMCLX.  Luce  Chriftianifmi,  regnantc 
Lucio  rege,  colluftratur  Brittaniaj  rege  Cruci  Chrifti  fe 
primum  fubmittente. 

26  A.  M.  MMMMCLXX.  Provincia  Vefpafiana  ejiciun- 
tur  Romani.  Hoc  circiter  tempore,  ex  infulis  in  Britta- 
niam cum  Piftis  fuis  advenifle  creditur  Reuda  rex. 

27  A.  M.  MMMMCCVil.  Deftruaum,  a  Romanis  con- 
ditum,  murum  rcftituit  tranfiens  in  Brittaniam  Severus 
imperator,  et  non  diu  pod  Eboraci,  manu  Dei,  moritur. 

28  A.  M.  MMMMCCXI.  Venalem  a  Maeatis  pacem  ob- 
tinuit  BafTianus. 

29  A.  M.  MMMMCCXX.  Per  hacc  tempera  intra  moenia 
fe  continent  Romani  railites,  altaque  pace  tota  perfruitur 
infula. 

J^O  A.  M.  MMMMCCXC.  Caraufius,  fumpta  purpura, 
Brittanias  occupavit;  poft  X  annos  per  Afclepiodorum 
Brittania  recepta. 

31  A.M.  MMMMCCCIIII.  Perfecutio  crudelis  et  crebra 
flagrabat,  ut  intra  unum  menfem  XVll  millia  martyrum 
pro  Chrifto  paflfa  inveuianturj  qsx  ct  oceani  limbum 
tranfgrefla  Albanum,  Aaron,  et  Julium  Brittones,  cum 
aliis  pluribus  viris  et  foeminis,  felici  cruore  damnavit. 

32  A.  M.  MMMMCCCVI.  Conftantiu3,  XVI.  imperii 
anno  fummx  manfuetudinis  et  civilitatis  vir,  vifto  Alcdo, 
in  Brittania  diem  obiit  £boraci.      ..-».■.  ^>- 
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A.  M.  MMMMCCCVII.    Conftantinus,    qui  Magnus  33 
poftea  dicitar,   Conftantii  ex  Brittanica  Helena  filius,  in 
Brittaniis  creatus  impcrator,    cui  fe  fpontc  tributariam 
ofFert  Hyberniam. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCXX.  Dudu  regis  Fergufu  in  Brit-  34 
taniam  tranfeunt  Scotti,  ibique  fedem  figunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCLXXXV.  Theodofius  Maximum  35 
tyrannum  III.  ab  Aquileia  lapide  interfecit.  Qui,  quo- 
niam  Brittaniam  omnl  pane  armata  juventute  copiifque 
fpoliaveret  militaribus,  quae,  tyrannidis  ejus  veftigia  fe- 
cutas  in  Gallias,  nunquam  ultra  domura  red iere,  videntes, 
tranfmarinac  gentes  fxviflimae,  Scottorum  a  circio,  Pifto- 
rum  ab  aquilone,  deftitutam  milite  ac  defenfore  infulam, 
adveniunt,  et  vallatani  dirrptamque  earn  multos  per  annos 
opprimunt. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCXCVI.  Brittones  Scottorum  Pic-  Zd 
torumque  infeftationem  nou  ferentes,  Romam  mittunt, 
et,  fui  fubje6tione  promifl'a,  contra  hoflem  auxilia  flagi- 
tant,  quibus  flatim  milla  legio  magnam  barbarorum  mul- 
titudinem  fternit,  ca-teros  Briftanix  finibus  pellit,  ac,  do- 
nium  reverfura,  prjccepit  Ibciis,  ad  arccndos  hoftes,  mu- 
rum  trans  infulam  inter  duo  asfiuaria  flatuere.  Qui, 
abfque  artifice  raagiftro  magis  cefpite  quam  lapide  fadus, 
nil  operantibus  profuit:  nam  raox,  ut  difceflere  Roraani, 
advedus  navibus  prior  hoftis,  quafi  maturam  fegetem, 
obvia  quacque  libi  caedit,  calcat,  devorat. 

A.  M.  MMMMCCCC.  Iterum  petiti  auxilia  Romani  3/ 
advolant,  ct  caefum  hoftem  trans  maria  fugant  conjunftis 
fibi  Brittonibus,  murum  non  terra,  ut  ante  pulvereum, 
fed  faxo  folidum,  inter  civitates,  qux  ibidem  ob  metum 
hoftium  fuerunt  fa6tae,  a  mari  ufque  ad  mare  coUocant. 
Sed  et  in  littore  meridiano  maris,  quia  et  inde  hoftis  Sax- 
onicus  timebatur,  turres  per  intervalla  ad  profpcAum 
maris  ftatuunt.  Id  Stilichontis  erat  opus,  ut  ex  his  Clau- 
diani  verlibus  confiat : 

*• Caledonio  veiala  Britlaiiia  moDstro, 

Ferro  Picta  {^ciias,  riijiis  vestigia  \errit 
(srului,  oreaaiquc  a*>tum  mcntitur,  amictiii! 
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Me  quoqtie  vlchiis  percuiitcm  genlibus,  inquit, 
Muiiivit  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Scottus  Hybcriiata 
Movit,  et  infesto  spuinavit  remigc  Tlietys. 
Illius  efTectum  cutis,  nc  bella  timerem 
Scolica,  ne  Pictura  trcmercm,  ne  littorc  toto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  vcnturum  Saxona  veutis." 

38  A.  M.  MMMMCCCCXI.  Occupata  a  Goihis  td 
Roma,  fedes  quartae  et  maxuraae  nionarchiarum,  de  qui- 
bus  Daniel  fuerat  vaticinatus.  anno  niilefimo  conttfimo 
fcxagefimo  quarto  fuae  condilionis.  Ex  quo  autem  tem- 
pore Romanl  in  Brittania  regnare  celTnrunt,  poft  annos 
ferme  CCCCLXV.  ex  quo  C.  Julius  Ca;far  eandem  in- 
lulam  adiit.  ' 

39  A.  M.  MMMMCCCCXLVI.  Rccedente  a  Brlttaniis 
legione  Romana,  cognita  Scotti  et  Pifti  reditus  denega- 
tione,  redeunt  ipfi,  et  totara  ab  aquilone  infulam  pro  in- 
digenis  muro  tenus  capefcunt,  ncc  mora,  cafis,  captis, 
fugatifque  cuftodibus  muri  et  ipfo  interrupto,  ctiam  intra 
ilium  cfudelis  prxdo  gralFatur.  Mittitur  epiftola  lachry- 
mis  icrumnifquc  referta  ad  Romans  poteltatis  virum 
Fl.  iEtium,  ter  confulem,  ticefimo  tertioTheodofii  prinv 
cipis  anno  petens  auxilium,  nee  impetrat. 


CAPUT  IL 


I.  \  ERITATEM,  quoad  fieri  Hcuit,  feaatus  fui,  (i  qui< 
occurrat  forte,  illi  non  exadte  congruum,  illud  niichi  ne  ina« 
putetur  vitiove  vertatur  rogo.  Me  enim  ad  regulas  legefque 
hiftoriae  foUiclte  componcns,  ea  bona  tide  collegi  aliorum 
verba  et  relationes,  qux  lincera  maxume  deprehendi  et  fide 
dignifiima.  Ad  castera  praDter  clcnchum  imperatorum  lega- 
torumque  Roraanorum,  qui  huic  infulo;  cum  imperio  prccfuc- 
xunt,  amplius  quidquam  expc^tare  nolit  Icdor,  quocumquc 
meum  opus  finiam. 
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n.  Igitor,  primus  omnium  Romanornm  didator  Julius 
cum  exercitUj  principatu  Caliibellino,  Brittaniam  ingreflus, 
quamquara  profpera  pugna  terruerit  incolas,  ut  Tacitus  re- 
fert,  ac  littore  potitus  fit,  poteft  videri  oftendifle  pofteris, 
non  tradidiffe. 

III.  Mox  bella  civilia,  et  in  rempublicam  verfa  principum 
araia,  ac  longa  oblivio  Brittaniae  etiam  in  pace.  ConfiUum 
id  AugulHus  vocabat,  Tiberius  prxceptum.  Agitaflc  Cali- 
gulam  de  intranda  Erittania  fatis  conrtat,  ni  velox  ingenio, 
mobilifque  poenitentia,  et  ingentes  adverfus  Germaniara  co- 
il a  tus  fruftra  fuilTent. 

IV.  Claudius  vero  Brittanix  intulit  bellum,  quam  nullus 
Romanorura  poft  Julium  Casfarera  attigcrat,  tranlVefti*  le- 
giouibus  auxUiifque,  fine  ullo  proslio  ac  fanguine,  intra  pau- 

nlmos  dies  partem  infulae  in  ditionem  recepit.  Deinde 
..lit  Vefpafianum,  adhuc  in  privata  vita,  qui  tricies  et  bis 
cum  hofte  confiixit,  duas  validifliraas  gentes  cum  regibus 
eorum,  XX.  oppida  et  infulam  Vcftem,  Brittanis  proximam, 
imperio  Romano  adjecit.  Reliquas  deviclt  per  Cnreum  Sen- 
tium  et  Aulum  Plautium,  illuftres  et  nobiles  viros,  et  tri- 
uraphum  celebrem  egit. 

v.  Subinde  Oftorins  Scapula,  vir  bello  egregius,  qui  in 
/orraam  provinciae  proximam  partem  Brittania:  redegit.  Ad- 
dita  infuper  veteranorum  colonia  Camalodunum.  Quaedara 
civitates  Cogiduno  regi  donatae ;  is  ad  Trajani  ufquc  princi- 
p3lum  fideliflimus  manfit,  ut  Tacitus  fcribit. 

V'f .  Zklox  Avitus  Didius  Gallus  parta  a  prloribus  continuit, 
paucis  adraodum  caftellis  in  ulteriora  permotis,  per  quae  fama 
nudl  officii  quajreretur. 

VII.  Didium  Verannius  excepit,  ifquc  intra  annum  ex- 
ttinduB  efl. 

Vllf.  Suetonius  hinc  Paulinus  biennio  profperas  res  habulf, 
fubadis  nationibus,  firmatifque  prsfidiis,  quorum  fiducia 
Monam  infulam,  ut  vires  rebellibus  miniftrantcm,  aggreflus 
Terga  occafioni  patefecit.  Namque  legati  abfentia  remoto 
mctu  Brittones  accendere,  atque  Bonduica,  generis  regii  fcr,- 
rnlna,  duce,  fumpfere  univerfi  bellum ;  ac  fparfos  per  caftella 
rmlites  confedati,  expugnatis  prxfidiis,    ipfam  coloniam  in- 

ft3 
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vafercj  ut  fedem  fervitutis,  nee  uUum  in  barbaris  fevitiac 
genus  omifit  ira  et  viftoria.  Quod,  nifi  Paulinus,  eo  cognito 
provincia:  motu  profp«re  fubveniiret,  amiffa  Brittania  foret, 
quam  nnius  proelii  fortuna  veteri  patienliae  reftituit ;  tenen- 
tibus  arma  plerifque,  quos  confcientia  defedionis,  et  pro- 
prius  ex  legato  timor,  agitabat 

IX»  Hie  cum  egregius  cxtera,  arrogantes  in  deditos  et  ut 
fuae  quoque  injuriae  ultor,  durius  confuleret ;  milfus  Petro- 
nius  Turpilianus  tanquam  exorabilior  et  delidis  hoftium 
novus,  eoque  poenitentiaB  mitior :  compofitis  prioribus,  nichil 
ultra  aufus,  Trebellio  Maximo  provinciam  tradidit. 

X.  Trebellius  fegnior  et  nullis  caftrorum  experimentis,  co- 
mitate quadam  curandi,  provinciam  tenuit.  Didicerejam 
barbari  quoque  Brittones  ignofcere  vitiis  blandientibus  j  et 
interventus  civiliura  armorum,  praebuit  juftam  fegnitiae  ex- 
cufationera.  Scd  difcordia  laboratum,  cum  alTuetus  expedi. 
tionibus  miles  otio  lafciviret.  Trebellius  fuga  ac  latebris  vi- 
tata  exercitus  ira,  indecorus  atque  humilis,  praecario  mox 
prxfuit,  ac  velut  padi,  exercitus  licentiam,  dux  falutem. 
Haec  fcditio  fine  fanguine  ftetit. 

XI.  Nee  Vedius  Bolanus  mancntibus  adhuc  civilibus  bellis, 
agitavit  Brittaniam  difciplina.  Eadem  inertia  erga  holies, 
fimilis  petulantia  callrorum  :  nifi  quod  innocens  Bolanus  et 
nullis  delidis  invifus  charitatem  paraverat  loco  authoritatis. 

XII.  Sed  ubi,  cum  caetero  orbe,  Vefpafianus  ot  Brittanian^ 
recuperavit,  magni  duces,  egregii  exercitus,  minuta  hofliura 
fpc»  I  et  tcrrorem  ftatim  intulit  Petilius  Cerealis,  Brigantum 
civitatem^  qus  numerofifiima  provinciae  totius  perhibeti^r, 
aggrefl!u8.  Multa  prcelia  et  aliquando  non  incruenta :  raag- 
namque  Brigantum  partem  aut  vi^oria  amplexus,  aut  bello. 

XIII.  Sed  cum  Cerealis  quidem  alterius  fuccefToris  curam 
faraamque  obruiflbt,  fuftinuit  quoque  niolem  Julius  Fronti- 
nus,  vir  magnus  quantum  licebat ;  validamque  et  pugnacem 
Silurum  gentem  armis  fubegit,  fuper  virtutem  bofiium  loco- 
rum  quoque  difiicultates  eludatus. 

XIV.  Succefiit  huic  Agricola,  qui  non  folum  acquifitam 
provinciaB  pacem  condituit,  fed  ctiam  annos  feptem  plus  mi- 
nus centinuis  Caledonios,    cum   bellicofiflimo  rege  ipforum 
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Galgaco,  debcllavlt.    Quo  fado  Romanorutn  ditioni  gentes 
non  antes  cognitas  adjunxit. 

XV.  Majorem  vero  Agricolae  gloriam  invidens  Domitianus, 
dotnura  eum  rcvocavit,  legatumquc  fuum  LucuUum  in  Brit- 
tanias  mifit,  quod  lanceas  novae  formje  appellari  Lucculeas 
palTus  effet. 

XVI.  Succeflbr  ejus  Trebellius  erat,  fub  quo  duae  provin- 
ciae,  Vefpafiana  fcilicet  et  Mazta,  fraftae  funt.  Bomani  fc 
ipfos  autcm  luxuriae  dederunt. 

XVII.  Circa  idem  tempus  infulam  hancce  vifitans  Hadri- 
anus  imperator  murum,  opus  fane  mirandura  et  roaxume  me- 
inorabile,  erexit,  Juliumque  Severum  legatum  in  Brittaniis 
rdiquit. 

XVIII.  Poftea  nichil  unquam  notatu  dignum  audivimut 
rlTe  perpetratura,  donee  Antoninus  Pius  per  legates  fuos  plu- 
riraa  bella  geirit,  nam  et  Brittones,  per  LoUium  Urbicum 
propractorem  ct  Satuminum  prxfedum  daflis,  vicit,  alio 
rouro,  fubmotis  barbaris,  dudo.  ProvinciampoftcaValentiaB 
romine  notam  revocavit. 

XIX.  Pio  mortuo,  varias  de  Brittonibus  Gcrmanifque  vic- 
torias reportavit  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

XX.  Mortuo  autem  Antonino,  cum  ea  quae  Romanis  ade- 
merant  fatis  non  baberent,  magnam  a  legato  Marcello  pafll 
funt  cladcm. 

XXI.  Hie  Pertinacera  habuit  fucceflbrem,  qui  fortem  quo- 
que  fe  ge0it  ducem. 

XXII.  Hunc  excepit  Clodius  Albinus,  qui  de  fceptro  et 
purpura  cum  Scvero  contendit. 

XXIII.  Poft  hos  primus  crat  Virius  Lupus,  qui  legati  no- 
mine gaudebat.  Non  huic  multa  praeclara  gefta  adfcribun- 
tur,  quippe  cujus  gloriam  intercepit  invi6tiflimus  Severus, 
qui,  fugatis  celeritcr  hoftibus,  murum  Hadrianum,  nunc 
ruinofum,  ad  fummam  ejus  perfe£lionem  reparavit ;  ct,  d 
vixerat,  propofuerat  exfttfpare  barbaros,  quibui  crat  infeflus, 
cum  eorum  nomine,  ex  hacce  infula.  Sed  obiit,  manu  Dei, 
apud  Brigantes  in  municipio  Eboraco. 

XXIV.  Ejufque  in  locum  fubiit  Alexander,  qui  orientis 
quafdam  vidorias  rrportavit,  in  Edifla  (SiciUaJ  mortuui. 
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XXV.  Succeiibres  habult  legates  LucUianum,  M.  Fuiiua;, 

N.  Philippum qui  6 

defeafiouem  termuiorum  ab  iplis  obfervntam  cxccperimu?, 
•ftil  fere  egcrunt. 

X'XVI.  Poa 
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Iff^J^S^Ir  €«ft  Wif^ 


J.  HE  following  TREATisn,  republlllied  at 
the  Requeft  of  Friends  who  conceive  it  a  Refutation  of 
Atheifm  and  Deifm,  contained  this 

PREFACE. 


*'  RcfleHions  on  the  cafe  cited  from  Chefeldcri's  Anatomy 
occajioned  the  writing  this  Tra^.  The  BiJIiofi  of  LondorCs 
Charge^  on  the  fubje^  of  Atheifm^  contributed  to  forward 
the  fiublication, 

"  Dr.  Delany,  Mr.  Ray,  David  Hartley,  Bi/io/i  Horncy 
Dr.  Pr'itfiley,  and  perhaps  others,  have  contended  for  the 
NcceJJity  of  a  Revelation  at  the  Creation  :  But  no  author, 
-uhich  the  writer  of  this  can  find,  has  Jiroved  Ktheism.  and 
DiiisM  unfounded,  //ijw  ///^ Impoflibility  of  Man^s Exiji- 
inu;  without  fuch  a  Revelation. 

"  A  Demon/lration,  on  this  ground,  of  the  Exijlence  of  an 

»  NORIGINATED,       SELF-EXISTENT,       and      ETERNAL 

i'.EiNG  is  here  attemJUed.^' 


i 


Of  thisTreatifc  a  few  only  were  printed  in  1796  to 
give  away. — A  celebrated  writer  adopted  its  contents  in  a 
Pamplilet,  which  he  publilhed  about  two  years  after. 
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OTHING  hath  fo  much  agitated  the  mi«d 
of  man,  as  the  Proofs  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  Divine  Being,  and 
the  Doftrines  of  a  Revelation.  In  this  age,  when  it  is  the 
fafhion  to  deny  all  connexion  between  man  and  his  Maker  j 
and  when  the  exiftence  of  a  Creator  is  boldly  denied,  or 
filently  dilbelieved,  it  may  not  be  araifs  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow-creatures  to  the  difcuflion  of  thefe  fubje£ts. 

Unufed  to  theological  difputes,  connefted  with  no  party 
from  intereft  or  prejudice,  and  loving  all  men  alike,  of  what- 
foever  denomination  or  opinion,  I  hope  the  following  obfcr- 
vations  may  claim  their  attention. 

There  appears  to  me  no  proof  for  Revelation  fo  much 
wanted,  as  one  which  fhould  Ihew  ibe  nccejjity  thereof  from  the 
Creation :  For,  if  there  were  no  neceflity  then,  a  x\^ct.^\X.y  fince 
may  not  appear  to  many  fo  clear,  as  if  it  could  be  proved 
from  the  firft  exiitence  of  man.  The  difputes  of  Atheifin 
and  Deifm  againft  Chriftianity  feem  to  be  founded  on  a  pre- 
fumption  that  no  fuch  proof  can  be  given ;  and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  an  irapofture,  begun  and  continued  by  artfuL 
men.  Hence  it  may  be  deemed,  by  fome,  unfair  to  argue 
againft  Atheifm  or  Deifm  from  the  Scriptures  j  and,  there- 
fore, I  (hall  take  fome  other  ground,  and  argue  from  man  as 
he  is. 

I  (hall  attempt  to  fhew,  that  the  firft  man,  from  his  nature, 

<wai  without  the  experience  derived  from  bis  fenf aliens,  and  had 

immediate  Revelation  given  him.     And,  in  order  to  do  this,  I 

will  introduce  a  cafe,  from  Chefelden's  Anatomy,  of  a  man 

-n  Hind, 

AS 
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CASE. 

"  An  Account  of  Ohfervations  made  by  a  Young  Gentleman,  ivUo 
VJas  horn  blind,  or  lojl  hh  fight  Jo  early  that  be  had  no  remem- 
brance of  ever  having  fecii,  and  was  couched  between  thirteen 
a7id  fourteen  years  of  age. 

"  Though  we  fay  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  blind,  as 
we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  catarafls  ;  yet  they  are 
never  fo  blind  from  that  caufe,  but  that  they  can  difcern  day 
from  night'3  and  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  ftrong  light,  diftin- 
guifh  black,  white,  and  fcarlet ;  but  they  cannot  perceive 
the  fhape  of  any  thing  5  for  the  light,  by  which  thefe  per- 
ceptions are  made,  being  let  in  obliquely  through  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  the  anterior  furface  of  the  chryftalline,  by  which 
the  rays  cannot  be  brought  into  a  focus  upon  the  retina,  they 
can  difcern  in  no  other  manner  than  a  found  eye  can  through 
a  glafs  of  broken  jelly,  where  a  great  variety  of  furfaces  i'o 
differently  refleA  the  light,  that  the  feveral  diftiiift  pencils 
of  rays  cannot  be  colleded  by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci ; 
wherefore  the  fliape  of  an  objcft  in  fuch  a  cafe  cannot  be  at 
all  difcerned,  though  the  colour  may.  And  thus  it  waswith 
this  young  Gentleman,  who,  though  he  knew  thefe  colours 
afunder,  in  a  good  light,  yet,  when  he  faw  them  after  he 
was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before  were  not 
fufficient  to  know  them  by  afterwards ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  think  them  the  fame  which  he  had  before  known  by 
thofe  nanoes.  Now  fcarlet  he  thought  the  moft  beautiful  of 
all  colours ;  and  of  others,  the  moft  gay  were  the  moft  plea- 
fing ;  whereas  the  firft  time  he  faw  black,  it  gave  him  great 
uneafinefs ;  yet,  after  a  little  time,  he  was  reconciled  to  it  j 
but  fome  roontlis  after,  feeing  a  negro  woman,  he  was  ftruck 
with  great  horror  at  the  fight. 

When  he  firft  faw,  he  was  fo  far  from  making  any  judg- 
ment about  diftances,  that  he  thought  all  objedts  whatever 
touched  his  eyes  (as  he  expreffed  it)  as  what  he  felt  did  his 
IHin;  and  thought  no  obje6Vs  fo  agreeable  as  thofe  which 
were  fmooth  and  regular ;  tbongh  he  could  form  no  judg- 
ment of  their  fliape,  or  guefs  what  it  was  in  any  object  that 


vas  pleafing  to  hira.  He  knew  not  the  fhape  of  any  tiling, 
nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however  different  in  lliape 
or  magnitude ;  but,  upon  being  told  what  things  were,  wbofe 
form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  ob- 
fer^'e,  tliat  he  might  know  them  again ;  but  having  too  many 
objefts  to  learn  at  once,  he  forgot  many  of  them ;  and  (as  he 
faid)  at  firft  he  learned  to  know,  and  again  forgot  a  thou- 
fand  things  in  a  day.  One  particular  only,  though  it  may 
appear  trifling,  I  will  relate :  Having  forgot  which  was  the 
cat,  and  which  the  dog,  he  was  afliamed  to  alk ;  but  catch- 
ing the  cat,  which  he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was  obferved  tp 
look  at  her  ftedfaftly,  and  then  fetting  her  down,  faid  to  pufs, 
"  1  fhall  know  you  another  time."-— He  was  very  much  fur- 
prifed,  that  thofe  things  which  he  liked  beft  did  not  appear 
the  moft  agreeable  to  his  ej'cs,  expefting  that  thofe  perfons 
would  appear  moft  beautiful  that  he  loved  moft,  and  fuch 
things  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  his  fight  that  were  fo  to  his 
tafte.  We  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pi6lures  reprefented, 
which  were  ihewed  to  hira ;  but  we  found  afterwards  we 
were  miftaken  j  for,  about  two  months  after  he  was  couched, 
he  difcovercd  at  once  they  represented  foUd  bodies,  when  to 
that  time  he  confidered  them  only  as  party-colouretj  planes, 
or  furfaces  diverfified  with  variety  of  paint  j  but  even  then 
he  was  no  lefs  furprized,  expefting  the  piAures  would  feel 
like  the  things  they  reprefented  j  and  was  amazed  when  he, 
found  thofe  parts,  which  by  their  light  and  fliadow  now  ap- 
peared round  and  uneven,  felt  oply  flat  like  the  reft ;  atid 
aiked  which  was  the  lying  fenfe,  feeing  or  feeling. 

"  Being  fliewn  his  father's  pi6ture  in  a  locket  at  his  mo^ 
tiler's  watch,  and  told  what  it  was,  he  acknowledged  a  like- 
nefs,  but  was  vaftly  furprifed  ;  alking  how  it  could  be,  that 
a  lage  face  could  be  exprefled  in  fo  little  room ;  faying,  it 
fliould  have  feemed  as  impoffible  to  him,  as  to  have  put  a 
bufhelt)f  any  thing  into  a  pint. 

"  At  firft  he  could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the  thingi 

he  faw  he  thought  extremely  large ;  but  upon  feeing  things 

larger,  thofe  firft  feen  he  conceived  lefs,  never  being  able  to 

imagine  any  lines  beyond  the  lines  he  faw.  The  room  he  wa« 
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in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be  but  part  of  the  houfe;  yet  be 
could  not  conceive,  that  the  whole  houfe  could  look  bigger. 
Before  he  was  couched,  heexpefted  little  advantage  from  fee- 
ing worth  undergoing  an  operation  for,  except  reading  and 
writing  j  for  he  faid,  he  could  have  no  more  pleafure  in  walk- 
ing abroad  than  he  had  in  the  garden,  which  he  could  do 
fafely  and  readily.  And  even  blindnefs,  he  obferved,  had 
this  advantage,  that  he  could  goany  where  in  the  dark,  much 
better  than  thofe  who  could  fee ;  and  after  he  had  feen,  he 
did  not  foon  lofe  this  quality,  nor  defire  a  light  to  go  about 
the  houfe  in  the  night.  He  faid,  every  new  obje6t  was  a  new 
delight ;  and  the  pleafure  was  fo  great,  that  he  wanted  words 
to  exprefs  it :  But  his  gratitude  to  his  operator  he  could  not 
conceal,  never  feeing  him  for  fome  time  without  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  other  marks  of  afFettion :  And  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  come  at  any  time  when  he  was  expefted,  he  would  be  fo 
grieved,  that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  at  his  difappoint- 
raent.  A  year  after  firfl:  feeing,  being  arrived  upon  Epfom 
Downs,  and  obferving  a  large  profped,  he  was  exceedingly 
delighted  with  it,  and  called  it  a  new  kind  of  feeing.  And 
now,  being  lately  couched  of  his  other  eye,  he  fays,  that  ob* 
jeds  appeared  at  firft  large  to  this  eye ;  but  not  fo  large  as 
they  did  at  firft  to  the  other :  And  looking  upon  the  fame 
object  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice  as 
large  as  with  the  firft  couched  eye  only ;  but  not  double,  that 
we  can  any  ways  difcover. 

"  I  have  couched  federal  others  who  were  born  blind,  ivhofe 
obfer-vat'iom  ivere  of  the  favie  kind;  but  they  being  younger, 
none  of  them  gave  fo  full  an  account  as  this  gentleman." 

Secondly,  I  fliall  fele6l  a  cafe  of  a  man  born  deaf,  from  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions,  from  Mr.  M.  Martin. 

CASE. 
*'  Daniel  Frafer,  a  native  of  Straharig,  fome  fix  miles  from 
Invernefs,  continued  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth  till  the 
17th  year  of  his  age.  The  Countefs  of  Crawford  kept  him 
in  her  family,  for  the  fpace  of  8  or  9  years.  After  17  years, 
he  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent  fever  j   but  being  let  blood,  the 
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fever  abated,  and  had  not  its  natural  courfe.  About  5  or  6 
months  after,  he  contradted  a  fever  again,  and  had  no  blood 
drawn  from  him ;  and  this  went  on  with  its  natural  courfe. 
Some  weeks  after  his  recovery,  be  pnceived  a  motion  in  bis 
brain,  tvbicb  ivas  very  uneafy  to  bim ;  and  afterwards  be  began 
to  bear,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  underftand  fpeecb.  This 
naturally  difpofed  him  to  imitate  others  and  attempt  to  fpeak : 
The  fervants  were  much  amazed  to  hear  him :  He  was  not 
underftood  diftinftly  for  the  fpace  of  fome  weeks:  He  is  now 
underftood  tolerably  well,  &c. 

Thirdly,  I  Ihall  bring  a  cafe  of  another  man  horn  deaf,  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  reported 
in  1/03. 

CASE. 

"  Mr.  Filibien,  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  informed 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  a  lingular  event  which  happened 
at  Chartres.  A  young  man,  23  or  24  years  old,  fon  of  a  me- 
chanic, deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  at  once  to 
fpeak,  to  the  great  aftoniftiment  of  the  whole  city.  He  faid, 
that  3  or  4  months  before,  he  had  heard  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  had  been  extremely  furprized  at  this  new  and  unknown 
fcnfation  ;  that  afterwards  there  had  ifliied  from  his  left  ear 
a  kind  of  water  j  and  that  he  then  heard  perfedly  with  both 
ears :  That  he  had  been  3  or  4  months  littening,  without 
faying  any  thing ;  but  accuftoming  himfelf  to  repeat  inwardly 
the  words  which  he  heard,  and  in  perfeAing  himfelf  in  the 
pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  words:  That  at 
laft  he  found  himfelf  in  a  ftate  to  break  filence ;  and  that  ho 
fpoke  as  yet  but  imperfe6lly.  On  this,  feveral  able  Divines 
queftioncd  him  of  his  paft  ftate ;  and  their  principal  queftions 
■were  concerning  God,  tlie  foul,  and  moral  good  and  evil.  It 
did  not  appear  that  he  had  carried  his  thoughts  fo  far. 
Though  born  of  catholic  parents,  and  going  regularly  to 
rnafs;  though  inftrudted  in  making  the  lign  of  the  crofs,  and 
throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees,  as  in  the  attitude  of  a  man 
praying;  he  had  never  attached  to  thefe  adions  any  inten- 
tion J  nor  had  be  comprehended  what  others  meant  by  them. 
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He  knew  not  very  diftinftly  what  death  was,  and  never 
thought  of  it.  He  had  led  a  life  purely  animal,  e\'er  occupied 
with  fenfible  and  prefent  objefts,  and  with  the  few  ideas  be 
received  from  fight.  He  did  not  even  draw  from  the  compa- 
rifon  of  thefe  ideas  all  tlie  confequences  which  he  might  have 
drawn  from  themj  not  that  he  was  naturally  deficient  in  un- 
derftanding;  but  the  underftandingof  man,  deprived  of  com- 
munication with  others,  is  fo  little  exercifed  and  cultivated, 
that  he  thinks  no  more  than  he  is  indifpenfibly  compelled  to 
do  by  exifling  objeds.  The  greateft  fund  of  the  ideas  of  men 
is  in  their  reciprocal  communication." 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  ob'erve,  that  the  two  laft  cafes  are 
not  fo  diftin6:ly  traced  and  reported  from  the  beginning,  as 
Mr.  Chefelden'sj  and,  therefore,  fome  further  opinion  oa 
bearing  may  be  neceflfary  to  elucidate  this  fubje6t, 

"  Previous  to  experience,  we  could  not  refer  found  to  any 
external  caufe  j  far  lefs  could  we  difcern,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  any  objed  above  us,  or  below  us,  on  our  right 
band,  or  on  our  left.  It  appears  to  us  felf-evident,  that  if 
a  man  born  deaf  were  fuddenly  made  to  hear,  he  would  con- 
fider  his  firft  fenfation  of  found  as  originating  wholly  within 
bimfelf."  And,  as  loud  founds,  to  thofe  who  have  loft  their 
bearing  and  again  recovered  it,  caufe  very  uneafy  fenfations 
to  the  brain ;  fo  found  in  general,  to  fuch  as  never  heard, 
muft,  on  their  firft  receiving  it,  caufe  like  uneafy  fenfations  j 
and  tlie  uneafinefs  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  loudnefs  of  the 
founds.  The  length  of  time  which  man  may  conceive  found 
to  originate  within  himfelf  we  cannot  determine  j  for  we 
have  no  fuch  time  given,  nor  any  obfervations  on  man's  ftate 
for  this  time,  in  either  cafe.  Experience,  however,  would 
teach  roan,  that  the  ear  is  the  organ,  and  the  fonorous  body 
its  caufe ;  and  he  would  in  time  learn  to  begin  to  hear." 

Hence  we  are  indebted  to  experience  for  our  perception  in 
bearing ;  and  where  found  is  fuch  as  we  have  not  before 
beard,  further  experience  will  fometimes  be  neceflary  to  at- 
tain diftinft  perception. — Dr.  Sparman  relates,  "  That  when 
be  firft  heard  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  he  did  not  know  on  what 
fide  to  apprehend  danger,   as  the  found  fecraed  to  proceed 
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from  th«  ground,  and  to  enclofe  a  circle,  of  which  he  aud 
bis  companions  were  the  centre." 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  too  might  be  traced,  and  conclufions 
drawn  therefrom,  to  ihew  the  original  ignorance  of  man  from 
Bature;  and,  that  intelligence  is  now  gotten  only  from  expe- 
rience. But  if  each  of  thefe  fenfes  Ihew  tlie  original  i«^no» 
ranee  of  man ;  if  every  idea  which  arifes  in  the  mind  may  b« 
traced  to  the  impreflion  of  fenfible  objects ;  if  a  ftock  of  ideas 
Yarioufly  aflbciated  are  necelfary  to  be  acquired ;  and  if  long 
experience  and  much  time  are  necelfary  to  produce  nraemory, 
judgnnent,  &c.  as  is  proved  by  thefe  cafes — then  the  firft  man, 
at  the  creation,  muft  have  been  in  a  ftate  firailar  to  that  of  a 
child,  knowing  neither  how  to  fatisfy  his  hunger  or  allay  his 
thirft ;  difcovering  not  the  innumerable  dangers  which  fur- 
tounded  him  for  want  of  judgment,  abilities  to  move,  &c. 
and  having  t:o  foffibihty  of  ex'iflmce  beyond  a  very  fliort  time, 
without  the  immediate  protection  and  care  of  a  FitJI  Caufe-j 
«r  without  a  Revelation  of  all  things  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
sent and  to  come  from  fuch  Caufe. 

We  have  now  fhewn  what  man  muft  have  been  originally 
from  nature  -,  {o  as  to  leave  no  reafonable  doubt  of  his  ftate  : 
But  as  many  men  have  denied  a  Flrji  Caufe;  fome  affirming, 
t+iat  man  has  exifted  from  eternity,  a  derived  and  dependent 
being;  others  aliening,  that  man  is  ^n  unoriginatcd  being ; 
and  each  maintaining  matter  to  be  iirtelligent,  eternal,  and, 
of  nccelTary  exiftence;  we  may  fliew  very  briefly  and  eafily, 
from  the  cafes  before  given,  that  thefe  dodrines  are  all  un- 
founded. 

All,  then,  who  affirm,  that  man  hath  exifted  from  eternity, 
independent  of  a  FirJi  Caufe,  either  as  a  derived  ox  an  unori" 
ginated  being,  may  be  thus  (hortly  anfwered  from  thefe  cafes  : 
—That  his  impnjfthility  of  exi/lence  originally  and  from  nature 
only  will  extend  to  time  indefinite  or  eternity :  For  nature 
having  bt-en  always,  or  from  eternity,  the  fame;  the  impojji' 
bility  muft  ever,  or  from  eternity,  have  exifted.  It  appears 
therefore  evident,  that  man  was  a  caufed  or  contingent,  and 
not  an  independent  or  unoriginated  being. 
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But  it  hath  been  urged,  againfl  the  principles  on  which 
the  foregoing  reafoning  is  founded,  "  That  the  eyes  of  fugh 
adults  as  have  attained  their  fight  by  couching,  may  have 
been  difeafed  or  weakened  from  long  difufe ;"  and  that,  from 
inftindi,  man  might  have  originally  exifted  from  the  energies 
of  nature  only,  without  the  neceffity  of  immediate  intelli- 
gence from  any  Superior  Caufe. 

To  vindicate  our  principles — to  prove,  that  both  infants 
and  adults  proclaim  nature  to  be  uniform — -and  that  from  na- 
ture alone,  without  intelligence,  man  could  not  poflibly  have 
had  continued  exiltence,  tlie  following  particulars  are  an* 
nexed. 

Of  the  Organ  ^Sight  in  Infants. 

From  the  ingenious  and  fatisfaftory  experiments  on  the 
eyes,  performed  by  Mr.  Petit,  and  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1727,  it  is  found,  "  That  in- 
fants are  unable  to  perceive  objedts  for  forae  time  after  their 
birth ;  that  the  inability  arifes  from  the  wrinkles,  from  the 
too  great  thicknefs,  and  from  the  flatnefs,  of  the  cornea; 
which  proceed  from  compreffion  in  the  womb,  and  the  too 
fmall  quantity  of  the  aqueous  humour."  Thefe  wrinkles  oc- 
cafion  an  irregular  refradion  of  light ;  "  and  the  cornea  has 
not  fufficient  convexity  to  bring  the  pencil  of  the  rays  of  light 
to  a  focus  foon  enough."  Thefe  defefts  are  partly  removed 
by  the  ipcreafe  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  the  eyes 
of  infants,  fometimes  in  one  month,  but  generally  not  in  lefs 
than  five  or  fix  weeks,  from  their  birth. 

Of  the  Obgan  ^Hearing. 

The  memhrana  tympani  in  infants  is  *'  covered  externa tL^ 
by  a  thick  mucilaginous  web."  "  All  the  periofteum  of  the 
internal  ear,  cfpecially  that  of  the  oflicula  and  tympanum,  is, 
in  infants,  no  more  than  a  mucilage  3  and  in  them  likewife 
the  membrana  tympani  is  thick,  opake,  and  covered  with  a 
WHITE  SLIMY  MATTER."  Tliis  matter  "  dries  fome  time 
after  birth,  and  is  feparated  into  fmall  parts,  which  come  out 
with  the  wax  in  the  ear."    But  before  this  white  mucilagi- 
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nous  fubftarice  is  dried  and  difcharged,  hearing  cannot  com- 
mence :  And  before  the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum,  is  pro- 
perly braced,  which  time  and  care  only  can  efFed,  perfed 
hearing  cannot  take  place. 

Oftbe  Organ  ^Smellikg. 
Similar  obfervations  apply  to  the  organ  of  fraelling.  This 
organ  being,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  comprefled  in  the  womb,  its 
pituitary  membrane  muft  be  thick  and  wrinkled ;  and  the 
nerves  of  this  membrane  will  confequently  not  have  the  ne- 
ceflary  tenfion  for  conveying  fenfations  to  the  mind.  Could 
we  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  that  children  are  born  with  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  it  muft  notwithftanding  be  allowed,  that 
from  this  fenfe  would  arife  plealing  or  unpleafing  fenfations; 
and  that  thefe  would  appear  in  the  face,  the  index  to  the 
mind :  But  the  child  fmiles  not,  nor  fheds  tears  for  fome 
time,  indicates  no  perception,  and  exerts  no  animal  motion, 
through  the  impulfe  of  any  perception,  during  this  time. 
'Wc^may  therefore  conclude,  as  natture  has  given  nothing  in 
vain,  that  children  have  not  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  prior  to 
experience;  and  that  fome  original  incapacity  obtains  in  the 
organ  of  this  fenfe,  as  well  as  in  the  organs  of  feeing  and 
))earing. 

Of  the  Sense  o/"Feelxng. 

To  the  fenfe  of  touch  the  fame  reafoning  will  apply ;  but 
this  fenfe  has  been  proved,  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry  on  the 
Mind,  to  be  attainable  only  from  experience. 

Of  the  Taste. 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Pofthumous  Works  lately  pub- 
lished, fays,  "  Before  we  can  feel  the  fenfation,  the  folid  and 
rcfifting  fubftance  which  excites  it  muft  be  prefled  againft  the 
organs  of  tafte,  and  muft  confequently  be  perceived  by  them. 
Antecedently  to  obfervation  and  experience,  therefore,  the 
fenfe  of  tafting  can  never  be  faid  inftin6lively  to  fuggeft  any 
conception  of  that  fubftance. 

It  hath  been  obferved  of  an  infant,  that  he  requires  every 
kind  of  fuccour  and  afliftance :  He  cannot  move,  fupport  his 
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body,  ftretch  out  lils  arras,  or  lay  hold  of  any  thing  with  his 
hands.  If  abandoned,  he  would  remain  on  his  back  or  hi» 
breaft,  without  being  able  to  turn  ;  and  if  left  without  nou- 
rifhraent,  his  fpirils  and  llrength  would  gradually  be  ex- 
haufted  j  and  the  duration  of  his  exiftence  could  only  be  a 
few  days. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  are  injhruments,  which  for  a  time  are 
imperfeftj  and,  confequently,  which  the  infant  cannot  em- 
ploy j  but,  from  nourifhment,  attention,  and  care,  thefe  are 
braced  or  extended ;  acquire  elallicity,  firmnefs,  and  polifh  ; 
and  the  child,  as  his  abilities  increafe,  gradually  learns,  or  is 
taught  their  ufe.  The  fenfations  too,  for  a  time,  are  illufory, 
uncertain,  and  want  rectifying  every  moment :  But,  to  rec- 
tify thefe,  it  is  necelfary  to  teach  children  :  The  infant  dif- 
covers  not  the  breaft,  but  muft;  be  placed  to  it :  his  light, 
bearing,  feeling,  fmelling,  and  tafting,  for  rna7iy years ,  pre- 
ferve  him  not :  He  has,  therefore,  neither  of  thefe  beftoWed 
upon  him  for  present,  but  for  learning  what  is  necelfary  to 
TVTVS.E  pre/lrvalion.  We  find  adults  alfo,  deprived  of  any 
fenfe;  with  no  more  inftinct :  Every  thing  muft  be  taught, 
or  learnt  by  them  ;  and  their  fenfes,  prior  to  experience,  are 
not  accommodated  to  their  present  wants,  but  for  learning 
what  may  be  requifite  to  their  future  necejfities. 

With  our  utmoft  experience,  v^e  often  form  notions  of  things 
unknown,  very  unlike  the  things  themfelves :  But,  prior  to 
experience,  adults  have  no  notion  of  fenfation.  A  lad,  on  firft 
receivingHght  after  couching,  exclaimed,  that  fome  one  had 
ftruck  him  on  the  face.  Being  excluded  from  light,  he  had 
no  notion  of  it.  He  had  no  ideas,  but  from  hearing,  feeling, 
fmelling,  and  tafting  :  He  could  therefore  defcribe  the  firft 
admiftion  of  light  only  by  his  fenfe  of  feeling;  and,  as  he 
had  never  diftinguiflied  between  his  eyes  and  his  face,  every 
part  was  face  to  him.  Hence  then,  although  a  body  of  light 
had  fuddenly  afFe6led  the  eye  only,  in  the  language  of  a  blind 
roan,  he  conceived  that  his  face  had  received  the  impreiCon. 

Analogous  to  this  was  the  cafe  of  Frafer  before  related. 
When  l>e  firft  began  to  hear,  he  had  no  notion  of  found :  Hb 
ideas  were  only  from  the  fenfes  before  meationed  i  and  he 
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could  not  defcribe  the  firft  impreflions  of  fovind  by  any  fenft 
but  that  of  feeling.  But  as  loud  found*  caufe  very  uneafy 
fenfations  to  fubjedts  who  have  juft  recovered  from  deafnefs  j 
fo  any  found  niuft  have  agitated  Frafer  fo  as  to  produce  the 
like  uneafy  fenfations.  The  obfiruffion  to  his  hearing/vwi 
indeed  to  have  been  removed,  in  his  brain,  by  the  uneajy  mo- 
tion :  But,  whether  the  removal  of  the  obftru<^ion  caufed  this 
motion,  or  not,  it  is  plain,  that  mental  perception  doe^  not 
commence  dire6tly  with  the  removal  of  impediments,  and  is 
not  iuftindtive.  The  uneajy  moilon,  therefore,  may  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  be  put  to  this  unufual,  and  not  aijirjl  d'lfilngui/bed, 
fenfation  of  hearing. 

Thefe  cafes  are,  of  tlicmfelves,  fufficient  proofs  againft  any 
fufficient  inftin£t  appertaining  to  man ;  and  the  like  realoixing 
will  produce,  when  referred  to  other  fenfes,  decifive  argu- 
ments againil  fuch  principle  attaching  itfelf  to  human  beings. 

Alan  counted  not  his  age  before  he  received  his  being ; 
and,  of  whatever  fize  the  firft  pair  may  have  been  created, 
or  produced,  we  muft  coniider  thera,  from  nature,  only  in- 
fants iu  experience.  But  the  impoJJiliUty  of  man's  exifteuce, 
witliout  fufficient  experience,  was  always  in  natube,  prior 
to  his  attainment  of  knowledge,  whether  we  reafon  from 
time  limited,  or  from  eternity.  The  original  pojfibiliiy  of  his 
exiflence  muft,  therefore,  have  been  future,  in  time,  and  from 
fim£  Caufe — (for  here  caufe  and  effeft  are  perfedly  clear)— 
and  man  muft  confequently  have  beeu  a  caufed,  or  contingent 
being. 

Should  it  be  contended,  that  tlie  nature  of  man  might  ori- 
ginally have  been  otherwife  than  at  prefcnt ;  or,  that  the 
prefent  race  of  men  might  have  proceeded  from  a  former, 
different  in  fpecies,  and  of  inftinftiv»  intelled — we  anfwer, 
that  no  caufe  can  be  alTigned  for  fuch  a  change  of  nature ;  no 
proof  can  be  given,  from  record  or  tradition,  of  the  exiflence 
of  fuch  a  former  race.  We  know,  that  man  produces  man 
as  he  is;  that  animals,  or  monilers,  diftcring  from  their  pa- 
rents, beget  not  other  monftcrs ;  and  that  one  race  cannot 
beget  another,  differing  in  fpecies.  Wc  therefore  infer,  that 
rn(;n  nejrcr  had,  from  nature  only,   their  fenfes  inftindUve : 
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And,  confequently,  as  man  has  originally  thefe  beftowed  upcm 
him  not  for  present,  but  for  learning  what  may  be  neceflary 
for  FUTURE  prefervation — as  many  years  are  required  for  at- 
taining the  neceflary  ufe  of  his  fenfes — and  as  death,  without 
a  Firjl  Caufe,  muft  have  overtaken  the  head  of  our  race, 
much  within  the  time  neceflary  for  his  gaining  fufEcient  ex- 
perience— I  conclude,  from  the  above  reafons,  and  by  thefe 
confequenceSj  that,  whether  we  count  from  time  limited,  in- 
definite, or  from  eternity,  man  is  himfelf  a  proof  that  fuck 
Firji  Caufe  muft  neceflarily  exiftj  or  that  man  himfelf  could 
not  poidibly  have  now  exifted. 

Should  the  Atheift  ftill  contend,  that  fome  other  body  or 
matter  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  man ;  that  it  muft  have  defigned 
him,  comprehended  his  wants,  and  by  thefe  cafes,  and  to 
fupply  thefe  wants,  muft  originally  have  given  him  voluntary 
and  involuntary  motion,  as  well  as  neceflary  intelligence  of 
things  prefent,  and  of  things  to  come ! — ^We  anfwer,  that  if 
matter  or  body  has  this  defign,  comprehenfion,  power,  aad 
intelligence,  the  mind  of  man  cannot  ftop  until  it  gives  it 
thefe  attributes  infinite.  Matter  alfo,  in  this  cafe,  muft  be 
confidered  independent,  immutable,  eternal,  and  a  free 
agent.*    And,  therefore,  the  God  of  fuch  Atheifm,  and  that 

*  The  mini  of  man  cannot  stop,  8[c,']—Vot,  as  we  perceive  that 
something  now  exists  ;  from  thence  we  assert,  that  something,  or  some 
one  Beinc:,  has  always  existed,  independent  of  any  cause,  or  uf  all  will 
and  power:  For,  had  there  been  a  time  in  which  there  was  no  Being 
—(and  it  being  allowed,  that  nothing  cannot  give  existence  to  some- 
thing— also,  that  no  Being  can  be  the  cause  of  itself,  or  be  cause  and 
effect) — then  no  Being  could  possibly  exist  at  this  or  any  other  time. 
But  we  have  found  caused  or  contingent  existence  possible  by  the  cases 
before  given  :  Yet  this  would  be  impossible,  were  it  an  effect  without 
a  cause.  A  cause,  therefore,  must  be  found,  not  of  contingent,  but 
of  independent  or  necessary  existence.  And  hence  there  must  be  one 
Being  at  least,  whose  non  existence  is  impossible — al)Solute,  uncaused, 
and  therefore  independent  of  any  cause,  and  of  all  will  and  power,  un- 
originated,  self-existent,  eternal. 

To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  all  the  attributes  or  perfections  of  a 
self-existent  Being  are  found  infinite  and  unlimited,  as  they  have  the 
same  eternity  of  existence  with,  and  no  limitation  but  in,  their  sub* 
ject,  which,  as  he  exists  independently  of  all  will  or  power,  can  be  U- 
tliited  by  no  will  or  power  whatsoever. 

To  prdve  there  is  but  one  necessary  or  unoriginated  Being,  by  the 
common  argument,  we  say  :  Let  two  distinct  Beings  of  necessary  ex- 
istence be  supposed  (as  A  and  B) ;  these  must  differ,  to  be  distinct 
Beings,  either  in  existeRce  or  iu  tbeir  attributes  :   fut  Beii)^  of  ne- 


of  Theifm,  are  unlike  only  in  one  refpeft,  namely,  that  the 
lirft  attaches  what  is  ellcemed  blind  matter  to  his  God;  and 
the  lecond  ftrips  him  of  this  property. 

But  man,  or  organized  matter,  hath  been  found  not  to 
have  necejfary,  but  caiijed  exiitence ;  and,  confequently,  only 
faufed  attributes  :  And  we  might  from  thence  have  inferred, 
that  other  body  had  alfo  caiiJcd  exiftence,  and  therefore  only 
caufed  attributes. 

We  have  demonftrated  below,*  that  matter  or  body  is  in- 
active, according  to  our  general  opinion  of  inaciivity .     Now,  this 

Cfssxry  existence  cannot  differ  in  maimer  of  existenLC  ;  necessary  ex- 
istence being  such  as  inusc  ht:,  ami  cannot  InU  be  ;  and  tlierefore  but 
Diie.  Nor  can  two  Beings  of  necessary  existence  dillcr  in  perfectioiia 
and  attributes  :  For,  as  both  have  necessary  existence,  they  must  both 
have  all  the  perfections  necessary  to  such  exi&tence  ;  aiul  neither  caa 
bavK  what  the  other  has  not.  Therefore,  A  and  li  not  differing;  from 
each  other  in  existence  nor  attributes,  do  not  differ  at  all ;  and  are« 
or  may  be  considered  to  ui ,  as  one  and  the  same  Being.  See  also 
iSishop  Law,  in  King's  Origin  of  Evil,  remark  5-,  and  his  Enquiry,  &c. 
against  Jackson.  In  Doddrid^^e's  Lectures,  you  will  Hud  what  hatb 
been  written  on  this  subject,  by  many  authors,  with  reference  to  q>any 
others. 

Tbj»  one  necessarily-existent  Beins  is  a  free  Agent :  For  contingent 
existence  is  possible,  by  the  deduction  from  these  cases;  and  a  Causa 
of  contingent  existence,  or  Necessary  Existence,  has  been  proved 
above.  But  this  Cause  cannot  act  necessarily  \  for  thtn  c»nlingea$ 
existence  must  be,  and  consequently  would  be  iiecessary,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  deduction  above  mentioned.  Hence  then,  this  Cause  acts 
iwt  necessarily;  and,  as  it  acts  not  necessarily,  it  must  act^reWy, 
and  must  be  a/ree  agent. 

*  Let  a  body  at  rest  A  be  impinged  on  by  another  body  B  :  Then  \ 
will  resist  B  acting  upon  it;  and,  by  this,  some  velocity  will  be  taken 
jrom  B  and  communicated  to  A  ;  and  B's  loss  is  as  the  resiitance  in  A. 
Jf  inactivity  had  not  been  in  A,  B  would  have  continued  to  move  with 
ihe  same  celerity  as  it  impinged  on  A  ;  and  would  have  carried  A  will* 
It,  whatever  might  have  been  its  magnitude:  But  the  body  A,  now  iu 
motion,  by  its  inactivity  still  diminishes  the  velocity  of  B  impinging 
upon  it  and  moving  it  more  swiftly  by  its  still  greater  velocity.  And 
hmce,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  the  body  A  is  found  iii  a  state  of 
inactivity. —  Ihe  same  may  be  proved  of  B  in  motion — Further,  the 
greater  the  resisting  borly  A  is  than  B,  the  more  it  resist*  B;  and  the 
fess  A  is,  the  swifter  it  will  move  :  And  hence,  the  force  of  inactivity 
is  as  the  j^uantity  of  matter  in  any  body  :  Nor  is  this  inactivity  altcreti 
by  the  avtract  ion  of  gravitation:  For,  let  a  body,  removed  with  a  cer- 
tain force  from  A  to  B  in  a  given  time,  be  impelltd,  by  the  force  of 
gravity  acfuig  perpendicular  thereto  in  a  line  A  1),  to  alter  its  dim - 
tion.  Complcar  a  parallelogram  with  the  lines  A  B  and  A  D:  'J  hen 
from  the  general  laws  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  th.-xt  this  body,  itn- 
pelled  by  two  forctJ,  acting  in  the  direcuons  of  the  two  sides  of  this 
p^ralltlojjram,  will  describe  ns  di:igoiial,  in  the  «nme  time  a«,  by  th« 
J[r-th>r.  lit  the  tirn  force,  it  wtrnlU  havp  dticribea  Iht  side  ^  B  :  And  «• 
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inaction,  whicfi  belongs  to  bodies  (and  on  account  of  which 
thejr  are  direded  by  general  laws  of  motion)  mull  depend  on 
fome  Dire^or  or  Caufe :  For,  body  at  reft,  having  no  volun- 
tary motion,  muft  be  moved  by  fome  force,  to  produce  a 
change ;  and  body  in  motion  cannot  reft,  imlefs  flopped  by 
fome  fufiicient  power ;  confequently,  matter  or  body  is  a 
patient,  and  not  an  agent,  and,  being  thus  fettered  with  thefe 
laws,  cannot  poflibly  be  z  free  agent.  And,  therefore,  fome 
Mind,  {ome  Producer  of  motion,  indepemdent  of  matter  or 
body,  immutable,  and  of  fufBclent  power  and  intelligence, 
muft  be  admitted  :  And  then  matter  or  body  alfo,  as  well  as 
man,  (by  the  note,  page  l6),  muft  have  been  originally  of 
eaufed  or  contingent,  and  not  of  necejfary,  exiftence :  And  (q 
\ve  Ih^l  reduce  Atheifm  to  Theifm. 


MIRABEAU's  ELEMENTS  of  NATURE, 

"  We  find  the  elements  of  nature  (fays  the  Author  of  ti^ 
Byjiem  of  Nature) ,  never  perfeftly  pure,  being  continually  in 
aftion  on  one  another,  always  afling  and  readling,  always 
combining  and  feparating,  attrafting  and  repelling — are  fuf- 
ikient  to  explain  the  formation  of  all  the  beings  that  we  fee. 
They  are  alternately  caufes  and  effe6tsj  and  thu?  form  a  vafi 
circle  of  generations  and  deftruftions,  combinations  and  de- 
compofitions,  which  never  cou\d  have  any  beginning,  and 
never  can  have  an  end." 

We  may  grant  for  a  moment,  that  thefe  elements  of  na- 
ture have  precifely  the  powers  here  aiferted.  The  Hovj  or 
Whence  we  will  not  enquire  into  j  nor  will  we  afk,  from  tlie 
many  throws  made,  how  Chance  originally  came  to  hit  fo  ex- 
aftly,  and  not  to  continue  her  tricks.  We  will  for  the  prc- 
fcnt  allow,  that,  from  the  loweft  infe6l  to  the  human  being, 
NATUBE,  by  its  energies,  blindly  and,  mechanically  organizedji 
•r  accurately  and  wonderfully  produced,  the  males  of  every 
ipecies — that  it  hath  alfo,  though  without  knowledge  and  de, 

lb«  same  «pace,  in  the  same  time,  and  with  she  same  force,  i«  de- 
fccribed  in  the  directimi  A  B,  whelhtr  gravity  act  or  not;  aud,  tl»er«- 
«»«re,  I h«  inactivity  af  body  hm  uw  deyeudeoce  on  gravity. 


Jrgn,  and  only  by  fuch  energies,  conftrufted  and  organize^ 
or  minutely  and  aftonifhingly  vegetated  (we  find  no  better 
word)  the  various  fimilar  and  corref ponding  parts  of  the  fe- 
males— that  IT  hath  Ukewife,  without  th/ign,  produced  my- 
riads of  worlds,  and  given  them  laws ;  commanded  fyflems 
to  move,  and  ftretched  harmony  and  order  through  the  uni- 
verfe.  But,  if  we  enquire  into  the  amount  of  what  is  here 
granted*  we  fhall  find,  that  nature,  without  iktelligencs 
and  DESIGN,  is  only  a  man  ofjlraiv,  inftpad  of  a  SUFFICIENT 
CAUSE:  For,  allowing  nature  alone  to  a6t,  it  would  ad, 
without  thefe,  blindly  and  necejfar'ily  with  confuiioo,  which 
is  contrary  to  obfervation  and  fad :  Or,  it  would  a6t  with 
thefe,  as  we  perceive  by  its  operations,  and  as  we  find  from 
the  records  of  time,  from  general  and.  mcejfary  laws ;  and  then 
man  muft  have  been  «^^(^^i/yj.:^'0ni  time  indefinite,  the 
fame  being ;  and,  confequently,  tJbit^  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  beings  of  a  different  fpecies.  But  man  having  been 
always  found  the  famej  and  the  impossibility  of  continued 
exiftence,  without  intelligence  from  a  Sufficient  Cause, 
having  been  proved  from  his  nature:  this  Author's  f«/-rfjV/ 
are  infuffidcnt  to  explain  ike  formation  of  all  the  beings  that 
■we  fee. 


The  late  KING  of  PRUSSIA'S  CONFESSION'  ov 
FAITH— D'ALEMBERT  on  CREATION.  &c. 

The  late  Kipg  of  Pruflia,  addreffing  himfdf  to  Mr. 
D'Alembert,  fays,  "  You  begin  by  propofing  an  alarming 
fubjed  ;  no  lefs  than  God  himfclf,  incomprehenfible  to  a  li- 
mited being  as  I  am,  and  of  whom  I  can  form  no  idea,  ex- 
cept by  comparing  him  to  an  organized  body,  that  enjoys  tha 
power  of  thought.  I  conten^plate  the  yholc  organization  of 
the  univerfc,  and  fay  to  myfelf,  "  If  thou  who  art  but  a 
worm,  being  animated,  canft  think,  why  fliould  not  thofo 
imraenfe  bodies,  which  are  in  perpetual  motion,  be  produc- 
tive of  thought  much  fupcrior  to  thine  ?" 

*'  This  appears  to  me  very  probable  ;  but  I  have  not  liir 
vanity  to  prefurae,  like  the  ancient  Stoic$,  that  our  ibul  is  att 
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ertianatlon  from  that  Great  Being,  and  which,  after  death,  it 
Ihall  rejoin  r  For  God  is  not  divifible ;  and  men  are  guilty  of 
folly,  which  God  is  not.  In  fine,  the  Eternal  and  Divine 
Nature  cannot,  nor  ought,  to  communicate  with  perifliable 
beings  and  creatures,  whofe  exiftence  has  not  the  duration  of 
a  moment,  when  compared  with  eternity  !  Sucb  is  my  Cort' 
fejjion  of  Faith;  and  what  I  have  been  able  to  combine,  leaft 
abfurd,  on  a  fubjeft  which  has  never  been  underftood  fince 
the  world  was  a  world." 

To  all  which  we  may  fay,  we  have  proved  that  man  is  not 
an  unoriginated  being,  and  found  the  impoffibility  of  his  firft 
exiftence,  from  time  or  eternity,  without  immediate  intelli- 
gence of  things  prefent  and  to  come  fwmjame  Caufe:  Hence 
then,  had  equivocal  generation  ever  taken  place,  either  in 
time  or  from  eternity,  and  man  in  confequence  been  pro- 
duced, he  would,  from  his  nature,  have  been  an  accident; 
gnd,  without  fuch  intelligence  being  communicated,  muft 
have  perifhed  nearly  as  foon  as  generated  or  produced. 

The  fundamental  do<Strine  of  Spinoza,  (of  whom  Mr. 
D'Alembert  feems  to  think,  improperly  perhaps,  the  JC-ing  a 
difciple)  viz.  "  That  the  matter  of  all  the  things  in  the  U7iiverfc 
if  but  one  continued  Being,  every  ivbcrc  of  the  fame  nature,  bo^u- 
ever  differently  modified,  and  endued  ivith  unchangeable,  effential, 
and  infeparable  attributes — attribute  of  which  he  mentions  exten^ 
Jton  and  cogitation  only,  and  calls  them  the  principal,"  is  totally 
void  of  foundation:  For  (not  to  bring  againft  this  do(9.rine, 
that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  univerfe)  we  have  found  a  part 
of  matter,  and  that  too  an  organized  fart,  maji,  noi  originally 
"  produftive  of  thought." 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  allow,  that  a  tendency  in  bodies  to 
notion,  one  or  more  ways,  fbould  he  effential  to  matter ;  and  that 
it  may  have  fame  end  :  Let  us  alfo  alloiv,  that  it  was  eternally 
guided  byfufficient  intelligence,  inherent  therein.  Then,  if  matter 
-modelled  and  preferved  man,  it  would  have  been  neceffary  to  his 
original  exijlence  {as  a  part  of  fuch  matter,  and  without  experience) 
that  this  ijitelligc?!ce  fbould  have  Jhcwn  iifelf,  diredly  andfuffi- 
ciently,  in  tbefe  cafes.  Man  would  have  been  focwnfrom  tbefe, 
05  an  organized  part,  to  be  in  a  capacity  of  providing  for  hivifeif 
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^s  foon  as  produced :  The  foJfibUity  of  continued  exijienee  ivfluid 
have  been  clearly  pointed  out,  and  proved  to  have  ever  exifted. 
But  thcje  cafes  fbev)  the  very  contrary ;  and  difcover  that  man, 
wanting  experience,  could  not  orif^inally  exifi  without  the  imme- 
diate intcrpofttion  of  fame  aSive,  intelligent,  and  powerful  Caufc. 
And  the  proof  h  confequently  againft  Atbeifm. 

Moreover,  as,  by  thefe  cafes,  it  has  been  demonftrated, 
that  knowledge  muft  have  originally  been  revealed  to  man  by 
fame  Caufe,  the  prcof  of  this  Caufe  communicating  with  pe- 
rifliable  beings  needs  not  furtlier  to  be  infiiled  on  :  And  hence 
we  ftave  demonflration  againft  Deifm,  as  well  as  againft  Atbeifm. 

I  look  towards  the  immenfe  bodies  of  the  univerfe  with 
filent  admiration  !  But  the  foregoing  conclufions  bid  me  con" 
lider  them  as  vaft  theatres  only,  wherein  are  exhibited  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom  !  They  are,  no  doubt,  of  nobler 
form,  of  more  admirable  conftruSion,  than  man  could  devife. 
I  may  allow  them  a  mind,  wli^ch  may  be  produdtive  of 
thought  greatly  fuperior  to  mine !  But  we  have  proved 
matter  or  body  to  be  of  cauftd  exiftence ;  and  we  know,  that 
intelligence  is  7:ot  always  according  to  bulk :  For  then  the  horfe 
would  have  more  knowledge  than  the  rider — the  tree  than 
the  man  who  fells  it;  and  we  plight  carry  this  comparifon 
further,  and  fliew  greater  inconfiftency  in  this  creed. 

But  it  would  bs  wafting  time,  when  the  foundations  of 
Atbeifm  and  Deifm  are  deftroyed,  and  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion eftablifticd  from  the  nature  of  man,  to  anfwcr  all  the 
queftions  and  dedufllons  of  the  former.  But  let  us  attend  for 
a  moment.  The  King  of  Pruflia  (in  letter  65th  of  vol,  11th) 
fays,  "  The  fyjlem  of  the  world  created  out  of  vothing  is  contra- 
diRory,  confequently  abfurd"  To  this  Mr.  D'Alembert  anf- 
wers,  (in  letter  68th)  "  I  frfi  agree  with  your  Majrfy,  that 
ibere  is  a  common  principle,  ivhicb  appears  as  evident  to  me  as  it 
does  ttyou.  Creation  is  ahfurd  and  impoffible.  Matter,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  created — confequently,  has  not  been  created-— 
confequently,  is  eternal.  Ihis  refult,  however  neceftary,  will 
not  accord  with  the  true  partizans  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
•who  infift  on  Almighty,  Immaterial,  and  Active  Intelli- 
gence.    But  this  is  of  fmall  iniportance.     \Vc  feck  truth. 
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and  not  their  pleafure."  In  p.  !  84  of  the  fame  volnme,  Mr, 
D'Alembert  enquires,  if  **  It  (InteUigence)  has  created  ?"  or, 
•Iks  be,  *'  Does  it  raily  model  ?" 

To  the  firft  wc  may  anfwer,  that  we  have  found  matter  or 
body  of  contingent  exiftence.  It  is,  therefore,  an  effect, 
which  rauft  have  received  its  being  from  or  through  a  CAUSE 
of  Necejfary  Exiftence  j  and  confequently  mujl  have  been 
CREATED  or  CAUSED,  by  or  through  fuch  Necejfary  Exiftence.* 

Hence  then,  as  we  muft  believe  either  in  a  creation,  or  in 
the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter,  it  is  infinitely  more  reafon- 
oble  to  believe  the  former  than  the  latter :  For  creation  by 
fame  Caufe  is  only  a  difficulty,  which  our  limited  capacities 
cannot  comprehend  j  but  the  eternal  exiftence  of  matter, 
mfitbout  an  A3ive  Caufe,  is  an  abfurdity,  which  is  pointed  t© 
by,  and  even  demonjlrated  from,  the  nature  of  man. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  neceffarily  follow,  that 
(notwithftanding  any  fuppofed  natural  and  moral  evil,  or  wi/ 
of  defeB,  which  appears  to  obtain  in  the  world)  the  necejfity 
of  admitting  a  Yirjl  or  Adive  Caufe  will  exclude  every  arga-* 
tnent  to  be  taken  againft  the  exiftejice  of  fucb  Caufe,  from  a 
fuppofition  that  the  poffibility  of  this  Caufe  and  i\ic\i  fuppofed 
evil  cannot  exift  at  the  fame  time. 

We  fhall  fpeak  to  Mr.  D'Alembert's  fecond  qneftion  in 
^hat  follows :  But  having  given  Mirabeau's  Elements  of  Na- 
ture and  the  Creed  of  the  King  of  Pruilia,  and  fully,  though 
briefly,  anfwered  them  in  the  fundamental  points,  I  beg  leave 
Shortly  to  ftate 

THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEISM. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  man  can  conftru6t  inftruments 
from  the  parts  of  matter  or  body,  can  give  them  motion, 
figure,  fize,  and  other  properties  applicable  to  a  vqriety  of 
ufes.  But,  although  he  can  conftru<9:  fuch  inftruraents,  and 
cornprehend  their  ufes,  he  cannot  give  them  intelligence,  nor 
Voluntary  motion ;  neither  can  an  inftrument  give  itfelf  thefe, 
nor  any  of  the  attributes  which  are  before  mentioned. 

It  maft  alfo  be  admitted,  from  what  has  been  proved,  that 
t2re  feveral  parts  of  matter  or  body  witb  <wbicb  tve  are  aC' 

-^  ?«  note,  page  16  andl?. 
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fitalnled*  have  only  caused  inUlTigence,  motion,  J^gare,  aoti 
Jne;  we  may,  therefore,  call  thofc  parts  of  matter  materiah 
or  wjiruments,  to  which  fame  Caufe  has  communicated  thofc 
attributes  id  every  original  circumftance. 

But,  there  was  primarily  no  rucejfary,  but  only  a  canfed,  con* 
licxion  between  any  iti/Irument,  motion,  Jigure,  Jize,  matter,  or 
pure  exijlence — and — intelligence,  compkrhbnsion,  or 
DESIGN  :  Yet,  as  man  wanted  experience  or  knowledge  to  con- 
linue  his  exiftence ;  and,  as  ffia//^r  or  body  required  motion, 
Jigure,  and ^2^  J  it  is  plain,  ihntfome  Caufe  had,  not  only  the 
eomprebenfwn  and  power  to  model,  but  the  power  alfo  to  give 
w  AM  intelligence  and  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  fufficient 
to  lead  to  this  experience,  as  well  as  involuntary  motion,  Jigure, 
fLtidfis^  to  other  matter,  for  performing  its  fun6tions. 

But  ibis  Caiife^  who  gave  intelligence,  and  who  (from  bi« 
ferfeii  cnuprcbenfion  of  defign)  muft  have  known  the  prefcnt 
wants  of  his  creatures,  muft  alfo  have  known  their  future 
luants ;  and,  therefore,  might  give  them  intelligence  of  things 
to  come,  as  well  as  c^  things  prefent :  For,  if  fame  Caufe  had 
not  known  the  future  as  well  as  the  prefent,  then  there 
iiould  have  been  ko  comprebenjion  of  d(fign  in  any  caufe;  and 
CHANCE—that  great  being  of  Atheifm—NOTHING— 
rauft  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  intelligence,  barmony,  and 
trder.  But,  throughout  nature,  we  perceive  no  effcil  without 
fme  Caufe — no  accidental  things  produced— no  Eaui- 
vocAL  GENEBATioN  taking  place.  And,  were  we  to  con- 
tend for  fuch  accidents,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  our  argu- 
ment, not  only  to  Ihew  the  pojjibility,  but  the  probability,  of 
•ur  opinion ;  neither  of  which  can,  I  apprehend,  be  Ihewn. 
'i'befe  dodrines  of  Atheirm,  therefore,  are  without  gro UNO^f, 
and  confcquently  too  abfurd  to  reafon  upon. 

Moreover,  in  the  fcale  of  nature,  as  man,  with  the  intelli- 
gence given  him,  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  inllrument  he. 

•  It  i*  sufBcient,  that  our  proof  re«tg  on  wliat  we  are  acqunintrd 
Niib.  WLeii  uaiikinu  La>e  mour  data,  ii  vtill  tliea  be  pru|>«r  ii>  cuii- 
fiiier  what  more  may  be  drawn  tbtrefruia.  I:i  the  tueaii  liini',  we 
Xfaiun  from  what  we  ktiuw  of  the  nature  of  man.  Should  any  on« 
bring  conjecture  or  hypwlUe^is,  against  the  fads  herein  »(ated,  or 
againir  the  rtMittuin^  Ur^wn  froin^:uLb  iiatuce,  wu  iUoil  uol  aUfiP],( 
If  »«ii(»et, 
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can  C0Dftfu6l ;  {o  the  Original  Caufe  muft  be  infinitely  Aipc- 
rior  to  man :  For,  as  this  Caufe  had  not  only  the  power  of 
modelling  matter,  but  the  power  alfo  of  communicating  to  it 

VOLUNTARY  MOTION,   aS  WcU  aS  INTELLIGENCE    OF    THINGS 

PRESENT  AND  TO  COME,  to  have  communicated  thefe,  he 
muft  have  had  power  and  inteUigence  infinitely  fuperior  to 
any  notion  which  can  be  conceived  by  man  :  And,  although 
he  call  in  the  idea  of  tiie  whole  univerfe  to  his  aid,  he  will 
not  be  enabled  to  flop,  without  admitting  this  Caufe  to  be  a 
Being  of  Infinite  Intelligence  and  Power,  nor  without  adding 
thereto  all  the  other  attributes  which  are  demonftrated  in  the 
note,  pages  \6,  17. 

But  this  Beings  who  can  communicate  voluntary  motion  and 
intelligence  of  things  frefent  and  to  come,  who  can  bring  what  is 
termed  pajive  matter  into  adive  exiftence,  and  who  is  a 
Maximum,  not  only  of  intelligence,  but  alfo  of  po-wer,  mull 
have  created  or  caufed  fuch  matter :  For,  as  mdtter  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  contingent  exiftence,  and  to  be  an  effed  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  without  a  caufei  a  Caufe  mull 
be  found,  not  of  contingent,  hut  of  necejfarj  exillence ;  oonfe- 
quently,  matter  was  created  or  caused  by  Necejfary  Exig- 
ence— and,  therefore,  by  that  Being  whofe  non  exiftence  is 
impoflible — by  that  Being,  whom  we  confider  our  Creator  and 
Prr/6Twr— THE  ALMIGHTY  GOD  AND  MAKER  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE. 


IT  has  now  been  (hewn,  that  man  mull  have  been  created^ 
that  he  muft  have  been  preferved,  and  that  a  revelation,  or 
inftrudion,  muft  have  been  given  him,  by  God.  Now,  this 
revelation  might  have  been  given  him  at  the  creation,  and 
have  been  fufficient  tocondufl  him  through  life  without  far- 
ther intelligence:  Or,  it  might  have  been  given  only  as 
wanted. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  the  firft  created  being  muft  have  had  re- 
vealed to  him  tilings  prefent  and  to  come,  muft  have  feen  his 
wants,  all  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  expofed,  and  mufl 
hav;p  been  (hewn  the  oieans  by  which  he  was  to  fati«fy  tbofe 
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wants,  and  to  avoid  thefe  dangers.  In  faft,  what  mankind 
now  get  from  experience  and  inftruaion  muft  have  been  ori- 
ginally received  from  revelation. 

In  the  fecond  cafe,  man  primarily  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  hand,  to  have  been  conduded  to  know- 
ledge as  he  wanted  it  through  life;  and  to  have  gained  ex- 
perience, like  his  race,  as  his  faculties  expanded.  But,  m 
either  cafe,  or  in  any  cafe  between  thefe,  man,  being  taught 
by  revelation,  was  to  inftrud  his  children,  and  thefe  their 
defcendants.  A  failure  in  this  inftruaion  would  have  broken 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence :  But  a  failure  in  man  to- 
wards his  offspring,  from  negl^a  or  infufficiency,  was  pofli- 
ble,  nay  probable  J  and,  confequently,  he  might  have  left 
them  without  neceifary,  perhaps  without  any,  knowledge  of 

the  Divine  Will. Hence,    divine  inftruaion  was  ftiU 

neceifary  to  be  repeated ;  and  Prophets,  or  men  whofe  minds 
were  iUuminated,    might  be  repeatedly  fen t  to  the  human 

race But  the  proofs  of  Revelation  are  well  known.    We 

have  attempted  an  introduaion  to  thefe-have  demonftrated 
the  original  neceffity  thereof-and  have  fhewn  that  Atheifm 
and  Deifm  have  no  ground  from  the  nature  of  man. 


FINIS. 
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